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INTRODUCTION 
TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 

One of the most notable characteristics of the life of contem¬ 
porary society is its international quality. 

The fundamental function of human activity—the production 
of materials to satisfy the needs of the masses—has assumed an 
international form. Capital, the organizing force of production 
- and exchange, passes rapidly from one country to another, uniting 
them by indestructible material ties. International organizations 
of capitalists are coming into being, which are held in check by 
labour organizations of an equally international type. Every 
invention, every improvement in the technique of production, 
every scientific discovery, is at once transmitted to every portion 
of the globe. Besides the exchange of products we observe a 
mutual interchange of ideas, and the two form a common founda¬ 
tion, a foundation both material and spiritual, for the future 
development of human culture. The separate members of the 
great famil y of the peoples and States of the modern world are 
like the various portions of a single gigantic organism, or the 
links of a single chain. When one of these links is moved all 
the others promptly feel the movement. ' Every event that occurs 
in any country of the modern world is to-day an international 
event. 

The “good old days” are gone, when humanity lived in 
groups; when the individual might live all his life in his native 
town or village without knowing what was happening at a few 
miles’ distance. The modern man is a citizen of the world. 
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BOOK I 


GENERAL SKETCH OF THE HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA 





CHAPTER I 


THE COUNTRY 

The Russian Plain—Its geological structure. 

The great Russian plain, by its geographical aspect, is emphati¬ 
cally distinguished from Western Europe. It occupies a vast 
expanse of 2,000,000 square miles: a surface equivalent to ten 
times the area of France. The possibility of making one enor¬ 
mous State of this expanse has been greatly facilitated by the 
remarkable unity of its surface. While Western Europe is a 
land of mountains, plateaux, plains and valleys, Eastern Europe 
forms one single undulating plain, the interior of which is 
traversed by only two elevated tracts of any importance. One, in 
the centre of Russia, commences in the Government of Novgorod 
and ends at a distance of 3,000 miles from the Don ; the other 
runs southward from Nijni-Novgorod. Along these two water¬ 
sheds are disposed the principal river systems of Russia, the 
basins of the Dnieper, the Volga, the Don, etc. 

Since antiquity the river systems of the Russian plain have 
attracted the attention of historians and geographers. In the 
fifth century before Christ, Herodotus described the southern 
portion of Russia (Scythia): “ In this country there is nothing 
extraordinary excepting the rivers that water it; they are many 
and of great size/’ 

Indeed, the basin of the Volga alone occupies a surface of 
1,216,400 square versts—about 800,000 square miles. 

Russia is distinguished not only by the unity of her great plain, 
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4 , i Ae small extent of her shores. While in Western 

but also by tne highly Rented, running far into the 

Europe the coas - ^ mikg of contilien t correspond to 

mainland, so ^ proportion for Russia is 41 to X. 

1 mile ot coaS ’ Qp the Russian plain caused the geographers 
« “ include •!»«!» » considerable portion of 
of ancient bre Tanais) as the frontier between 

^ regard^ ^ ^ Urals> as to-day. The similarity 

Europe ’ rap hical and geological conditions of Russia an 

between S ially obvious in the south of Russia. The 

celebrated^Russia 11 ^historian, V. Klutchevsky, thus describes the 
southern steppes ^i o i ^ are precisely 

• to thosf of the interior of Asia ; geographically they are 
amI l F the immediate continuation of the latter. They meet 
Sw the wide gateway formed by the gap between the Caspian 
^he Ural mountains. ... The steppes are a fragment of 
d ^ • a in the midst of the European Continent, and are 
w,X»e Jd »”b 1si. bod, by to history and to 
• rations From the remotest times the steppes have 
beTthe principal route of the terrible nomad hordesnumberless 
as the sands of the Asiatic deserts, who came from the depths 

J\ jin ^ . • 

The auto Greeks regarded Russia as the com, Matron 

"'^Sa herself, the old nomadic Ada, century after century 
with her tents and herds invading the south of Russia, would not, 
in this portion of Europe, have experienced the sense of having 
entered another continent. But immediately the Carpathians 
were crossed, once Hungary was attained, the Asiatic hordes, 
finding it impossible to continue their Oriental way of life, very 
shortly became sedentary. In the wide prairies of^ Southern 
Russia, between the Volga and the Dniester and on either bank 
of the Don, they were far from experiencing the same compul¬ 
sion, and for centuries they lived there as on the steppes 0 
Central Asia.” 
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And the climate of the steppes of Southern Russia was nearer 
to that of the Asiatic plains than to that of Western Europe, 
which “ knew nothing of the exhausting summer droughts nor 
the terrible snowstorms of the Russian plain : phenomena imported 
from Asia.” 

“ How much of Asia there is in European Russia ! ” cries 
Klutchevsky. “ Historically it is not Asia, but again, geographi¬ 
cally it is hardly Europe. It is a country of transition, midway 
between the two worlds.” 

The uniformity of the soil is reflected in the climate. When 
we consider the vast extent of Russia it would seem that notable 
differences of climate in its various portions must be inevitable. 
But the absence of lofty inland ranges and the southerly trend of 
the principal watersheds qualify these differences, so that in 
travelling from one portion of Russia to another they are barely 
perceptible. Of all the seas surrounding Russia the Arctic Ocean 
alone has a sensible influence on the climate of the extreme north. 
The Baltic and the Black Sea are too insignificant to affect the 
climate of so vast a plain. The climate of Russia is therefore 
continental, and the difference between the mean winter and 
mean summer temperatures amounts to 40°Fahr., and in some 
parts to 630 ; a difference which increases slowly and evenly from 
south to north, the increment being equivalent to about 97°Fahr. 
for each degree of latitude. 

More marked is the change of temperature from west to 
east. This is readily understood : from the north-west blow 
the temperate and fruitful winds of Western Europe, while from 
the south-east issue the winds of Asia, cold and destructive. 

A study of the geological past of Eastern Europe informs us 
that the superior stratum of the Russian plain was formed by the 
deposits of melting glaciers. All over Northern and Central 
Russia the Glacial Age has left regular layers of sand, loam, and 
clay, while the southern portion of the Russian plain is covered 
with similar strata, but of different origin. They are left by the 
ocean, which, after invading all Southern Russia, withdrew to the 
present basins of the Caspian Sea and the North Sea. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE RACES OF RUSSIA 
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These invasions did not constitute colonization in the true 
sense of the word. Few of the visitors tarried for long on the 
southern steppes; the majority continued on their way to Western 
Europe. Of the people who did remain the scholars of antiquity 
took special note of the Scythians. The Greek geographers and 
historians were able to study their life, for the Scythians were in 
close communication with Hellenic culture. The propagandists 
of this culture in Russia were the Greek colonies strung out along 
the shores of the Black Sea, in Tauris (the Crimean Peninsula), and 
in certain other localities, some centuries before the Christian era. 
By means of these colonies the Scythians were brought into contact 
with the Greeks, whence that mixture of Greek and Hellenic 
races to be found upon the shores of the Black Sea. In the Greek 
cities palaces were built by the Scythian kings ; and the Scythian 
aristocracy was educated in the Greek schools. 

Even to-day works of the Greek masters remain in the silent 
kurgans of Southern Russia ; the sole relics of the civilized life of 
the kingdom of Scythia. 

After the Scythians the Sarmatians invaded the Russian steppes; 
they also belonged to the Aryan group, and appeared in the first 
century after Christ. The Sarmatians left behind them a living 
remnant of their race, whose descendants, forming the little tribe of 
the Ossetes, live to this day on the northern slopes of the Caucasus. 
Then the Aryan flood gave place to a wave surging from the 
very heart of Asia, and the Turkish tribes appeared on the scene. 
According to the chronicles of the Chinese, the western frontier 
of China, from the commencement of the third century of our 
era, witnessed numerous social catastrophes and political trans¬ 
formations, which continued until the thirteenth century. Each 
of these upheavals resulted in the overflow into Europe of 
Turkish tribes, which followed one another across the southern 
steppes of Russia. In the fourth century of our era the Huns 
came thither; in the sixth, the Bulgars and the Avars. The 
Khasars reigned there from the seventh century to the tenth ; the 
Petchenegs between the tenth and eleventh ; and the Polovetzes 
from the eleventh to the twelfth century. 
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After the Turks appeared the Mongols, whose representatives 

_the Tartars—formed on the banks of the Volga an independent 

State, remaining in Russia for five hundred years—from the thir¬ 
teenth century to the eighteenth. The Tartars were the last of 
the Asiatic occupants of Russia, but they remained longest of all, 
the preceding tribes rapidly replacing one another. 

Formerly one flood of Asiatic peoples had hardly poured into the 
Russian steppes than another arrived, sweeping all before it and 
drawing all after it. The new-comers had not sufficient time to 
fix themselves permanently in the relatively narrow zone of the 
steppes which winds along the Black Sea and the Caspian. As or 
directing their colonizing movement towards the north, that was 
not to be thought of, for there commenced the forest belt, whose 
natural conditions were totally unsuited to the needs and the 
economic customs of the nomads. 

Thus Asiatic culture could not take root in Russia, and the 
character of the shifting flood of invaders was principally destruc¬ 
tive. Very different was the character of the Greek colonization, 
whose centres dotted the northern coast of the Black Sea 
According to Herodotus, the Hellenic oases, even in the ft 
century before Christ, played a considerable part in the life of the 
surrounding populations. The Greek colonizers, pushing forward 
from the trading cities, penetrated the country northward, settled 
in the forest belt, and spread the Hellenic influence among the 
inhabitants. This tie between the Greeks and the populations 
of the Russian plain, interrupted awhile by the Asiatic influx, was 
quickly renewed, and the seventh century of our era once more 
saw Greek traders and colonists in the south of Russia. But 
these Greeks, the sons of Caesarian Byzantium, no longer of 
the republics of Hellas, were missionaries of a culture already 
different. 

The road into Europe followed by Greek culture was the 
Dnieper, a river utilized both by Hellas and Byzantium, whose 
importance was noted by Herodotus. The ancient Greeks 
received by this route the yellow amber of the Baltic shores. 
The earliest Russian chronicles speak of the Dnieper as the route 
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leading a from the Scandinavians to the Greeks ”~j% mriags v 
grekL This expression shows that not only did the Greeks employ 
this route, but that another colonizing current met them from 
the country of the Variags (Varingians), the name by which the 
chronicler knew the inhabitants of the Baltic coasts anti the Scan¬ 
dinavian peninsula”—Swedes, Norwegians, and Goths. Moreover, 
in the early centuries of our era the hardy Scandinavian sailors, 
merchants at once and pirates, succeeded in pushing southward 
and eastward from the Baltic to the Black Sea, by means of the 
waterways which formed an almost continuous; connection. The 
river-basins of the western Russian plain were well adapted to 
half-warlike, half-commercial expeditions; from the Baltic Sea 
the Norsemen sailed up the Neva, across lake Ladoga, up the 
Volkhov, across Lake Ilmen, and up the Lovat; then, by way 
of lesser streams, they reached the Dnieper, and the Dnieper led 
to the Black Sea. Where the waterway was broken they made 
vclokom or portage (from mktdnt^ to dray,), hauling their light, 
long vessels from river to river. 

In the fourth century the celebrated leader of the Goths, Oct- 
manaricus, at the end of a series of invasions, established a great 
kingdom in the Russian plain, which according to the hhcmtaitH 
was 44 the first historic kingdom founded by Europeans within the 
limits of modern Russia/* Into the composition of this kiugtSom 
entered certain Finnish trihes—the Esthonians, the Menas, and 
the Mordvam. 

The Finns, long before the Slavs entered the Russian plain, 
peopled a considerable portion of the forest zone. All Middle 
Russia was occupied by Finnish colonics (the Governments of 
Moscow, Vladimir, and Kostroma), The Finns, thanks to the 
network of rivers and lakes, had spread in all directions, coming 
with their villages an enormous area, from the middle course of 
the Volga to the shores of tin* (Bill of Finland, and from the 
upper course of the Dnieper and the affluents of the left batik 
to the basin of the Dvina to the north. 'Flu* Finns were the fits* 
inhabitants of the forest zone of Eastern Kmopc mentioned by 
history. They were also its curliest colonists in the true sense of 
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of the Carpathians, having colonized the basin of the Dnieper, 
pushed forward to the north, north-cast, and north-west. At 
first they colonized the belt adjoining the road “ from the Variap.s 
to the Greeks” of which mention has been made. At the two 
extremities of this belt rose Kiev and Novgorod, towns which 
subsequently served as the foundation of the Slav colonization. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries we find settlers from the 
Carpathians in the centre of Russia, in the parts now occupied 
by the Governments of Vladimir, Moscow, Kostroma, and 
Yaroslavl. 

In the fourteenth century the Slavs had reached the basin of the 
northern Dvina, and in the sixteenth century were installed on 
the shores of the White Sea and the Aretic ()ceun ; while in 
the seventeenth they had crossed the Urals and were moving 
eastward across Siberia. How favourable were the natural con¬ 
ditions of colonization and how energetic the colonists them¬ 
selves we may judge by this remarkable fact; in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the wave of Russian emigration passed 
from the Urals to the north-western extremities of Siberia in 
the space of seventy years. 

The cause of this migration must he sought in the economic 
life of the Slavs. The fundamental characteristic of their life 
resided in the fact that their numbers were so great as to demand 
a continual change of residence. The resources of one locality 
being exhausted, the Slavs left it to go farther afield. Their 
agriculture made similar demands. As for commerce, and their 
trade was considerable, it required no sinking, of capital ; more¬ 
over, it was half trade and half brigandage. The Finnish tribes 
established to the north of the Volga, being peaceable folk, teadily 
submitted to the Slavs, who flowed towards the remit: and the 
north of the plain in two currents : one, compact ami ptineipally 
agricultural, setting out from the batiks of Dnieper, and the 
other, commercial anti rapacious, from Novgorod. 

Much later the steppes of South Russia wet e t oluuiyed, The 
country was unfamiliar and unsympathetic ; the Kitts were trad 
to the forest and the customs of forest life : coming to the 
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steppes they had to transform their way of life. So long as the 
forest zone had an empty corner, there the Slavs settled. 

In their march southward, moreover, the Slav tribes encountered 
serious obstacles: the Asiatic nomads, the Petchenegs (nint 
eleventh centuries), the Polovetzes (eleventh-thirteenth centuries), 
and the Tartars (thirteenth-eighteenth centuries), who for a 
thousand years held Southern Russia in a state of siege. nce * 
santly these Asiatics attacked the Slavs, killed and p 1 age , 
ruined their villages, and carried off their women. ® P en , 
of Russian history known as the period of Kiev (ninth-t irteen 
centuries) is full of struggles between Slavs and Asiatics, an 
the wars of the Russian princes against the nomads form one 
of the saddest pages of the past of Russia. This colossa con 1 , 
terminated by the fell of the “ Russia of Kiev, and the 
removal of the national centre to Moscow, is recorded m 
Russian poetry, and inspired one of the greatest of Russian 
painters, Vassnetsov. Of two of his most famous canvases, one, 
“The Knights” ( Bogatyri ), represents three Slav warriors, on 
horseback, mounting guard and gazing across the ste PP e * 5 “ e 
other represents a group of Slav warriors lying slain on the held ot 
battle, the birds of prey hovering above their heads. 

After the Kiev period the struggle was continued by Muscovite 

Russia. Of the enemies of Russia the Tartars were those that 
remained longest and were the most dangerous. They invaded 
Russia in 1237, and for two hundred years were masters 
of the Russian princes and people. In 1480, under Ivan 1 , 
Grand Duke of Moscow, the Tartar yoke was at last 

thrown off. , 

The attacks of the Tartars were far more terrible than those 

of the Polovetzes. With the latter the struggle was on equal 
terms ; and often, when the princes of Kiev quarrelled among 
themselves, they called in the Polovetz princes to aid them in 
warring upon their countrymen. The military technique or 
the Polovetzes was not superior to that of the Russians. The 
Tartars, on the contrary, had attained the highest degree of 
military skill, and “ were to the thirteenth century what the 
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Prussians were to the eighteenth n (Pokrovsky, Russian Hht$ry)» 
They were strong tn attack, and captured the best fortified of 
the Russian towns; the assault of a town being followed by 
complete destruction and the slaughter of the inhabitants. The 
surrounding populations they loaded with imposts. 

What moral or social influence had the nomads on the Slavs? 
The Petchenegs and the Polovetzes had scarcely any, as their 
stay in Russia was short; moreover, their relations with the 
Russians were like those of one tribe of Russians with another 5 
they imported no new element into the manners of the Slavs, 
Defeated by the Tartars, the Polovetzes took refuge in the south, 
where they doubtless mingled with the Slavs; for in the sixteenth 
century the Russian population of a portion of the district of Kiev 
were known as Polovetzes. 

The influence of the Tartars was greater. They did not con¬ 
fine their operations to isolated attacks; they sought to make 
the territory inhabited by the Russians their uhm^ their domain. 
Chance-won tribute being insufficient, they subjected the Russians 
to a regular system of taxation, and established a financial organi¬ 
zation. This organization survived the Tartar rule, was retained 
by the Muscovite Tsars and princes, and became part of the 
financial system of the Muscovite kingdom. We may say that 
the first organizers of Russian unity were not the High Princes 
of Moscow, but the Tartar Khans, who assembled the towns 
and principalities of Russia as a State, ami assisted the high 
principality of Moscow to place itself at the head of all the 
Russian principalities. The richest of the Russian princes bought 
of the Khan the yar/yi t the right to call themselves 44 High 
Princes.’’ These High Princes of Moscow were the inter¬ 
mediaries between the Russians and the Tartars, bring, entrusted 
with the levying of taxes, which were paid over to the 41 Golden 
Horde” (the name of the Tartar Empire of South Russia 
between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries). By appro¬ 
priating a portion of this wealth they became rich and powerful 
The influence of the Tartars on the manners and the spiritual 
life of the people was negligible, for they held apart from the 
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selves gradually in the wide spaces dividing the Finnish villages, 
which lay scattered amid the woods and the marshes. In one 
of the chief centres of Russian colonization, Rostov, not far 
from the Volga, and near Yaroslavl, part of the town was long 
known as the Finnish quarter, and there, during the latter half 
of the eleventh century, dwelt the Finns in perfect accord with 
the Russians. Such cohabitation could not have existed had 
the two peoples been in any degree hostile. 

This admixture with the Finns had a considerable influence 
on the Russian Slavs, at first of a social nature only. The 
Finnish tribes, aborigines of the upper reaches of the Volga, 
were entirely rural, and were socially akin to the Russian 
agriculturists. As the two populations were at peace, so were 
their gods; and as the Slav current flowed over the Finnish 
soil the two peoples were fused into one ethnographical and 
social mass, and their beliefs and mythologies were similarly 
compacted. No insuperable frontier ever divided' the two 
religions, which were but different aspects of the same fetishism. 
The fusion of the two beliefs resulted in the most curious of 
double religions. The simpler gods of the Finns took a lower 
place than those of the Russians, just as the economy of the 
Finns gave place to the more complex economy of the Russians. 
The contact of this double religion with Christianity was more 
violent, but again assimilation ensued, and a triple religion was 
born, of which we shall speak in another chapter. 

We have already seen that traces of Finnish influence are to be 
found in the geographical nomenclature of Central Russia and the 
region of the Volga. In these parts we encounter numerous 
rivers whose names end in the syllable va. This va is a corrup¬ 
tion of the Finnish oua = water. The names of certain towns 
also bear the Finnish imprint; even Moscow (in Russian 
Moskva). Many articles of domestic use have also Finnish 
names. 

A more considerable phenomenon is the phonetic modification 
of the Russian language ; the introduction of hard consonants 
and inharmonious groups of consonants and vowels. The proof 
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IV 

m , t the Russian nation from the racial point of view ? 

A d firstly what do wc mean by race ? Usually by the word 
« top denote a mass of particular anthropological peculiarities, 

the ethnological indices proper to a given people. If wc en- 
, r t0 solvc the question l>v the aid of anthropology we are 
forwd to abandon the inquire, so scanty and uncertain are the 
d ta. During their long sojourn on the globe the isolated 
nortions of the human race have formed so complex a mixture 
that it is extremely difficult, indeed almost impossible, to elucidate 
the origin of these different groups from the racial point of view. 
To refer this or that people positively to this or that “ pure” 
race is as has been said, as impossible as to determine the race of 
a stray dog Moreover, we must not turret that the Slavs on the 
whole have appeared on the hKtunv.d sta/.c far later than the 
other nations of Europe, and that the history of the Russian 
branch of the Slav people is shorter than that of other peoples. 
Those who desire something more exact than the empty classifi¬ 
cation 0 f the Slav as a “tall fair man with blue eyes” must 
admit that the precise anthropological qualification of the Slav 
at the present day is impossible. Wc can define the special 
characteristics of the Russian nation only in a limited degree, for 
the data are limited to the external differences between the 
physical types of various group* of Russian Slavs dwelling in 
European Russia. These mav be subdivided into three leading 
classes: the Great Russian ^Vurokosuss), the Little Russian or 
Ukranian (Maloruss), and thr White Russian (Bicloruss) types. 
Those who have retained the must primitive and pronounced Slav 
type are the Little Russians m inhabitants of the Ukraine. How¬ 
ever, some investigators maintain that their “ purity is not so 
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pure, thanks to the Asiatic tribes who formerly strayed across the 
steppes of South Russia. The White Russians also have de¬ 
parted from the Slav type, having mixed with Lithuanian stock. 
As for the Great Russians, they are least pure of all the Slavs, for 
their long cohabitation with the Finns has affected not only their 
social life, their religion, and their language, but has effected 
considerable changes in their anthropological features. “The 
Great Russian physiognomy does not reveal the general character¬ 
istics of the Slavs. The cheek-bones are highly salient, the hair 
almost always brown. The Great Russian nose is very peculiar ; 
resting on a wide base, it alone certifies Finnish influence. 

This current division ot the Russian people is confirmed by 
linguistic data 1 the Little Russians speak a dialect which is 
almost the old Slav language. 

Much more marked has been the influence of racial character¬ 
istics of secondary formation ; that is, those characteristics in¬ 
separable from the environment of the nation. But in this case 
it would be imprudent to attribute too much significance to the 
natural environment, for humanity is gradually liberating itself 
therefrom, substituting an artificial environment, technical, 
economic, and social, which stands between man and nature. 

M. Paul Lafargue, in his interesting work on Le determinisme 
Sconomique de Karl Marx , points out that just as the environment, 
acting upon vegetables and animals and men, able to resist by 
means of organic adaptation, is sufficient to differentiate even 
such as have a common origin, and to create the various races of 
humanity, so the artificial environment which civilized man 
erects has a similar action; and that similar artificial environ¬ 
ments will eventually cause a racial approximation in peoples ot 
different racial origin. The artificial environment may therefore 
be regarded as tending to unify the human species. 

From one point of view, then, the origin of races is a question 
of secondary importance; the social and economic environment 
is the crucial factor. The United States of America are a 
striking case in point; the intensity of economic life is there so 
great that the masses of immigrants which flow thither yearly are 
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fused in the crucible of capitalism and transformed into a new 
Ty which is the American race. Even the “ negro question, 
complicated by a profound divergence of physical type, is ac- 
coXg to some observers based more upon economic than upon 
racial factors ; the white man is the representative of capitalism 

and the black of a less developed economy. 1 

The Russian national question, as we shall presently demon¬ 
strate, is due not to a conflict between different races, butjo 
a conflict between opposing economic types, and t 
economic development of the country, overruling the systems of 
Totoion peculiar to different regions, is leading to new com- 
binations Id new relations, by force of which the national 
conflict is becoming a social conflict. But here we have a 
phenomenon of the capitalist period of Russian history: a mode™ 
development. Formerly, before the growth or the artificia 
environment had rendered man as independent of the natura 
environment as he is to-day, the technique of production and 
economic activities provoked local peculiarities and groupings of a 
tribal nature. These peculiarities were in many cases profoundly 
rooted, for the sections of the nation were profoundly isolated 
thanks to the lack of means of communication; so that the 
ethnological features remaining from the past are as yet by no 

means effaced. ., , 

In describing these features we must avoid the snare of the 

subjective. For example, in speaking of the influence of nature 
on the mentality of our ancestors, we must not attribute to these 
latter the impressions which we ourselves receive from the 
mournful plains, the mighty rivers, and the gloomy forests of our 
' country. Our ancestors possessed a different mentality, an 
probably saw things at quite a different angle. The following 
passage from the pen of Klutchevsky, describing the Great 
Russian, must therefore be accepted with a certain reserv< " 

« The Great Russia of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, a country of marshes, presented, at every step, danger 
and fatigue and unforeseen difficulties which necessitated a great 
* Firmin Roz, L’Energie americaine, p. 310. 
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presence of mind, a continual struggle against the elements. 
This accustomed the Great Russian to scrutinize nature ; to keep 
his eyes always open ; to go forward with caution, sounding the 
track before him, and never to cross a stream without ascertaining 
the ford; and this developed a great adaptability in the face of 
petty difficulties and a notable patience in the face of checks and 
privation. In all Europe there is no people less spoilt and 
exacting, less accustomed to rely upon nature and the future, than 
the Great Russians. 

“ The nature of the country continually confronted the 
colonist with fresh economic enigmas, and forced him carefully 
to study all the conditions of a district before halting there and 
devoting himself to agriculture. Hence the astonishing power of 
observation revealed by the popular proverbs of Great Russia. 

c< The proverbs of the Great Russian are capricious, as is the 
nature of the country which they reflect. Nature often mocks 
at the most prudent calculations of the Great Russian, and upsets 
his most modest experiments. Accustomed to this treachery, the 
Great Russian, full of foresight, forms desperate and unreasonable 
decisions, meeting the capriciousness of nature by the capricious¬ 
ness of his audacity. This inclination to tempt Destiny is the 
avos (perhaps) of the Great Russian.” 

M. Klutchevsky goes on to explain that a fine day being a 
rarity, and the summer short, the Great Russian must make the 
most of a favourable working-day, so that his powers of rapid and 
assiduous labour are remarkable ; but he has no capacity for 
moderate and regular work. Used to the life of villages isolated 
by lack of roads, he is unused to working in union with others : 
he labours best alone with none to watch him. He is reserved, 
prudent, timid, always on the watch : not at ease in company : 
uncertainty stimulates him : success diminishes his efforts. 

The numerical preponderance of the Great Russians over the 
other Slav peoples, Russian or otherwise, is considerable. 

In 1897, y ear ^ as *- census > total number of 

Russian Slavs dwelling in the Russian Empire amounted to 
83,933,50°, or two-thirds of the whole population, and in some 
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the Mingrelians, 239,500; and the Svanetiens, 15,000* The 
second group, known as u the Mountaineers,** comprises 
the Tchctehentsaes, 226,000, the Lezghins, 600,000, and the 

Circassians, or Tcherkess* And all these peoples are sub¬ 
divided into tribes* 

A similar diversity reigns in the Hyperborean group, consisting 
of semi-extinct Asiatic tribes: Ostiuks, Yukagirs, Tchuktehis, 
Esquimaux, Aleuts, Kamtehadak If we add the 57,000 Chinese, 
the 26,000 Koreans, and other Eastern peoples, the number of 
dialects and languages spoken on Russian territory amounts to 
GO, not including those of Finland, where dwell 2,362,0011 
Finlanders and 349,500 Swedes, as well as Russians, Ger¬ 
mans, etc* 

The religions practised in the immense Empire of Russia are 
many : the principal are the Orthodox, 69 per cent*; Old 
Believers, 8 per cent* ; Protestants, 2*8 per cent.; Jews, 4*2 per 
cent*; Mahometans, 21 per cent* § the Buddhist religion also is 
practised, and many lesser faiths* 

Wc shall now consider the various force* that have founed 
this gigantic anthill of such varied languages, religions, and 
peoples* 
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CHAPTER III 

the state and its evolution 

I Economic and political forces. II. Birth of the State in Russia 
‘ m Difference between the development of Russia and that of 

its straggle agsipst the other 

VI. Territorial development of Russia down to the ^ h f^ ^ 
the nineteenth century-Evolution of the forms of the State based 
upon the new forms of economy. 

: I 

In Chapter VIII of the 18th Book of his famous work, Del’Esprit 

des Lois, Montesquieu writes: . 

“The laws are very closely related to the fashion in which the 
various peoples procure their subsistence. A more extensive code 
of laws is needful for a people addicted to commerce and the sea 
than for a people content to cultivate the soil; and the latter 
requires a code more extensive than a people which lives by its 
flocks and herds. This latter again requires a wider code than a 

people which lives by the chase. 

Here Montesquieu remarks the connection between the juri¬ 
dical forms assumed by the life of the organized collectivity and 
the economic problems which beset men in bis strugg e mth 
natural conditions. Montesquieu examines law and the laws 
not as the product of the free operation of the minds ot 

34 
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economic units which found expression in the free city commune 
of the Middle Ages. Approaching our own age, we see the 
development of the same process: that is, a fundamental ^ ra ^ s or 
mation in the method and the technique of production, t e ecay 
of the old private workshop, the death of the old commercial 
undertaking which had only a limited market in view, the advent 
of manufacture and the factory, and finally, the universal character 
of exchange, which creates the most complicated nancia an 
commercial relations. But as a technical reconstruction o t e 
means of production provokes a change in the grouping o 
society, we may note that the new social material has found a 
new political expression in Parliamentary legislation and other 
forms of the modern bourgeois State. 

So to comprehend the political history of any country we must 
examine its economy. Russia is no exception to the rule, and 
to‘obtain a clear conception of the development an trans orma 
tion of the political forms of the Russian State we must study 
the connection between these forms and the economic forces 
which they reflect. 

II 


The most primitive unit of the social life of the Russian Slavs 
of the historic epoch was the family; but not the small 
family consisting of husband, wife, and children which we know 
to-day. The family of the Slavs of the ninth and tenth centuries 
consisted of thirty to forty members of the same blood practising 
a collective economy. The origin of this primitive social organi¬ 
zation is easily understood; it was born of the conditions of 
economic activity. The primitive culture of the soil demanded 
the effort of a considerable number of persons. For the tra * s ' 
formation of a dense tract of forest into a cultivable clearing e 
labour of what we know as a family would not have sufficed. 
It was the “large family group” that accomplished it. The 
group was a unit common among many peoples other than the 
Russians. Among the Southern Slavs—Serbs and Croats an 
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analogous social form obtained, (The Zadruga or Fkitka Kutcha 
corresponded exactly to the ancient Russian family, known in the 
south-west as the dvorhhtchi and in the north as the piftchhhtchi.) 

The social organization of the ancient Russian was of a com¬ 
munal character. However, it in no way resembled the modern 
m/r* The communism of the mir is confined to the collective 
property ^ purely nominal, of the soil, and to a common financial 
and economic responsibility towards the power of the State. The 
communism of the ancient family group was profoundly 
economic ; it was a communism of production and consumption . 
The members of the group not only owned the soil destined for 
agriculture; they tilled it in company. Apart from agriculture, 
they carried on, collectively, a whole series of other callings ; 
they had meadows, fisheries, and apiaries in common. Working 
collectively, they lived all together in an enormous is hah of 
timber, examples of which may be met with in the north 
of Russia, in the provinces of Archangel (Arkhangelsk) and 
Olonetz. 

Although in most cases the communal group consisted of 
kinsfolk, the fundamental basis of the union was not kinship 
but an economic tie. 

u We should be greatly mistaken,” says a contemporary 
Russian writer, u were we to attribute too prominent a place to 
kinship. . . . Kinship was customary but not indispensable ; a 
similar economy was also organized by people who were entirely 
unrelated to one another and associated by conventions {skituistvo) m 
These people also created piStchhhtdn% but only for a term, say 
for ten years. During these ten years all was common among 
the members: property, movable and otherwise, gear, bestial, 
revenue, and expenditure. This association was known as 1 a 
family ’ ” (Pokrovsky, Russian History^ vol. L). 

The term fixed by the convention having expired, the 
“family” could dissolve. The common goods were then shared 
equally among its members. We find such examples among the 
Serbs and Croats, and in these cases the economic tie predominates 
over the tie of blood, 
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femilv was n«t merely an economic organisation. 
ThlS ? n Tminiature State, which defended itself, its property, 

It was also labour* against the neighbouring families. 

an «Th ^truth was m»t among them,*’ said a Slav chronicler in 
t t he ancient Russians. " Their tribes, never agreed 
speaking 0 wcre continually in conflict” Even under 

among them • yarotlav the Wise, in the first half of the 
tne rwii. w • 0 j vengeance was officially extant: 

eleventh cen ^J’ wwn t j, c diticreut families was mthmvm^ 
that is, war are ^ ^ warfareimiicatcs the reciprocal 

The lega ex« which resembled the relations between 

^TlS tdii The absolute necessity of defence 
-tl demanded a certain amount of orgam/aithm and a con- 
n f ? t! l of discipline. Tints the lather became the 
siderable f» receivin ', the title “ Sovereign Little Father,” 

andTulI ptfwer'over all mruthm of the family. Presently the 
f , !nn L nrtet was added to that of military chief. The father 

defended his subordinates agauot the power* of heaven and hell. 

Jtt in the old Russian famdv that we find the germ «t autocrat*- 
lower This germ quickly dnd-.ped iu two directions. h mtly, 
Tsizeof the iamilv increased; and this increase, complicating 
he economic problems of m.!.u»y and religious hfc, gave greater 
mportance to the hmeuom ut the father. Becoming unwieldy, 
Z family broke up into g.nmps winch in thcr turn tome 
independent units. A whole series «* ^'-ip* was built, all 
tending toward the same crime, in which dwelt the elder genera- 
tin entrusted with the care uf the altar. Hie old term 
(altar), from the warden rave its name to the primitive 

patriarchal aristocracy or I In* \ T* 

by the sacrifices utiVml by the younger members of the. tnlw, 
had soon no need to cam* on <h-»r own economy ; thus arose the 
differentiation of the rm -row and the ichgimis funetums : the 
fusion of these with the n»l:u»y command having been the most 
ancient type of political powrr. lift* artificial enlargement « 
the old social organi/MMi 1 mtrtbuted to the extension of lhis 
political power: when nn« family was forcibly subjected to 
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another the a sovereign father ” of the victorious family became 
also the father of the vanquished family, so that his power was 
still further increased and commenced to lose its patriarchal 

character. 

The second important phase of the development of the life of 
the Russian Slavs was the replacement of the old patriarchal 
aristocracy by another and foreign form. Under the auspices of 
the Scandinavian princes and their boyars this entered Russia 
when the country was undergoing changes in its economic and 
especially in its commercial life. At this period commerce was 
not content with remaining a mere peaceable exchange of pro¬ 
ducts* The words « merchant ” and u robber ” were synonymous. 
The booty was guarded in the towns, and in the towns the 
merchants kept out of the way of “ competitors,” The word 
gorod f city, in Russian means a place surrounded by walls ; and 
tovary in the old Russian tongue means at once merchandise and 
—an armed camp ! The population of the towns was com¬ 
posed of the most varied elements. In ancient Kiev and Novgorod 
were Slavs, Jews, Greeks, and Scandinavians. '1 his population, 
organized in a military sense, was divided into w hundreds * and 
« thousands,’’ It is comprehensible that these towns or com¬ 
mercial centres thus organized had an enormous political 
influence over the surrounding districts, and that these were 
subject to them. Here was another phase of the development 
of political power. 

Then appeared the new aristocracy: a Scandinavian aris¬ 
tocracy, The names of the first Russian princes —Rurik, Igor, 
Princess Olga—were not Russian but Scandinavian (Rorek, 
Ingvar, Helgi). According to the legend, the first Scandinavian 
princes were called in by the Russians themselves, who, weary 
of internal discord, proposed to them: “Our country is wide 
and fertile, but order is lacking. Come and govern us,” In 
reality the matter was simple enough. 'The Russian population, 
fearing the attacks of the Scandinavians, doubtless entered into 
negotiations with the kunnings of these latter, and arranged to 
pay them a dm in exchange for protection against other Seandi- 
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imvians. Eventually the councillors and warriors of the “ kun- 
nings” became the first Russian kniazs or princes, forming a 
new aristocracy, which seized upon the goods of the ognuhtchanie . 
This aristocracy took the name of boyarstvo . Gradually it was 
completed by native elements; and individuals of economic and 
military prominence entered into its composition. 

Thus proceeded the social differentiation of ancient Russia, 
and thus the political forms adopted by the life of Russian society 
were modified and developed. 


The change we have described—the advent of a military and 
commercial aristocracy together with the rise of commerce— 
proceeded rapidly during the tenth and eleventh centuries. This 
period of Russian history is often referred to as the “ period 
of Kiev,” for the city of Kiev, situated on the principal highway, 
“from the Variags to the Greeks,” was then one of the most 
important commercial and intellectual centres. But while at 
this period it was regarded as the first of Russian cities, it was 
by no means an organizing centre of the political life of all 
the Russian Slavs, nor did it represent national interests. Many 
other cities, with their surroundings, constituted independent 
political centres. All these cities, headed by their princes, 
incessantly warred among themselves, and the high principality 
of Kiev was only distinguished from others by its formidable 
military power and its wholesale brigandage. Even those princes 
of Kiev whom the chroniclers speak of as “ reformers ” and 
creators of order, such as Yaroslav the Wise (first half of the 
eleventh century) and Vladimir Monomakh (first half of the 
twelfth century) were far from pacific. In his will, Vladimir 
Monomakh boasted of having organized eighty-three military 
expeditions, not counting affairs of lesser importance. These 
hostile relations between different provinces, cities, and princes 
were immediately consequent upon the commercial methods of 
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the time§„ The commerce of this period, as we have stated, 
being founded on brigandage or piracy, not only failed to unify 
the population in a single economic organism, but broke it up 
into hostile groups. Commerce, moreover, thanks to its voracious 
character, was ruinous in its effect on the population, and retarded 
the development of the productive forces of the country. The 
Russian merchants proceeded to Constantinople or “ Tsargrad 
(the Tsar of all cities) to find an outlet for their merchandise, 
which consisted of slaves, furs, beeswax, etc. These goods were 
stolen or received from the people as dan . In settling the amount 
of this dan the Russian princes never considered the needs or the 
economic means of their subjects, often by this fact provoking 
revolts and insurrections. The lamentable results of the exploita¬ 
tion of the population by the commercial and military aristocracy 
and its princes were not long in appearing. Even in the middle 
of the twelfth century the contradiction was striking between the 
culture and the brilliant appearance of the commercial capitals 
and the increasing poverty of the rural population. The town 
was the parasite of the country. 

Presently the city, having drained the village of its life-blood, 
began to break up, to die. The fall of the principality of Kiev 
was hastened by external misfortunes. Thus the bombardment 
of Constantinople, in 1204, by French and Italian warships went 
some way to destroy the commercial importance of Kiev, for it 
ceased to be a centre of transit between West and East. Even 
before the ruin of Constantinople the commercial communica¬ 
tions between Kiev and the Black Sea were greatly hampered by 
the attacks of the nomads who for long years terrorized the south 
of Russia. 

Kiev was not finally destroyed by the Tartars until 1240 5 but 
the taking of Kiev was only the external symptom of the breaking 
up of the £c period of Kiev.*’ The internal process of decadence 
was long before complete, f lecing from the exploitation of princes 
and boyars^ and the attacks of the nomads, the jural population 
of the Russia of Kiev had commenced, as early as the twelfth 
century, to migrate in masses to the banks of the Oka and the 
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whirr they tptickiv developed new forms of political and 
economic IT. Thu of the centre of economic and 

j'oluual i 1 -* » Kick to the city of Vladimir in the first 

pan- a;*.*! hi-*-! Mo wow masked the commencement of the 

»»Mw'i-t.!',' " y*-*.:.*»l *.f Kuv.inu history. This period is one 
of fhr me-,! Kitvsuisi, ».>r it saw the rise of a vast political unity 
in yUr *he /, ' i •‘'■•''•MrA pi.winces ; the Muscovite principality, 
atui the cTrlyu-nt "4 fh** fundamental elements of the political 
't,’«knnc o' kavuett State, these elements assumed the 
M*» u» aM aht-'s,'.?,-' monarchy ; however, this was the product 
of i d.»* •- '-.Tut*,on, for we do nut perceive it until 

the o»*-*'oth The eailier portion of the Muscovite 

j*ru«‘-! vaw. .pc'e 1 , -t points ,il system. 

Wlu' 'O'* 1 »■*<■,n >? 1 ‘hi-, was long a problem, a subject 

of *H! • I *-. K’.'*■*.«» ho.toii.tu*., the majority affirming that 

the Mi:".- Xsn .* R-ti.'a ..mU n-*t men becomparedi with the 
t ,M ! V,*» ♦: ! m*>pc. Kapcr to prove that nothing in 
K.v.w, h *.' '* "••cut - 1 r.V hint,try* of other nations,, they 
r,! -s . .* -f u'-an in Ru.ua. “They even sought 
to ■ ** *»» a .'.-lie?ation of readers a celebrated 

n .. * i .l.o .,u : the contrast between rocky 

h 1 - ' i *. o-xi, - j if t omci of which pave refuge to 

*j-%,» ..v..l ‘ * > .dntnutrlv opprnrd alt attempts at 

, r !*; *; ii,' H tv*, with her level m»» face, innocent alike 

1,1 ,vo. > . s -v 0 4a n\ ami defined by Nature to form 

t •'/ , < * *'• . r *%, 1 -i * * r 

| , , *_ *. .» pAS-,.»nc historian, b.wed upon the 

H no* and l-ouopr, favours impressionism 
-P',,. it, ...ml •» rrmlts ks% from the obser- 

f? 11 *• 1 1 :* v u) : >r ’■ * •- r.-.-ui w.>.-crv.*ts.4> of the landscape as 
■ , v- A, o-i -*<■ :• -a out of a carnage window” 

a if...*.** V, .*.4. 14 * 

j*'.' ru:i,!'uJ at was made of the historic 

a,- , .. i » ■, * , *i/.r <. rt flat fltr “tuntrast” between 

p .v; ' M : V,-*. ».;i the M..U4 Apes of Europe was 
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A young scholar recently deceased—M. Pavlov-Silvansky— 
was the first to prove that the first part of the u Muscovite 
period” was the age of Russian feudalism, presenting a close 
analogy with the feudal system of Western Europe, for all the 
characteristic features of the latter may be traced in the Russian 
life of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 

The first of these characteristic features, as we have seen, is 
the supremacy of the great landowner, whose rise in Russia was 
antecedent to the thirteenth century. In the first part of the 
<c Moscow period ” this fundamental basis of feudalism was com¬ 
pletely consolidated. Even in the most ancient reactions of “ the 
Russian Truth ” (thirteenth century) we find traces of the cen¬ 
tralization of large domains in the hands of the boyars. The 
Russian boyar was before all a great landowner, comparable to 
the great feudal lord of Western Europe. But the birth and 
development of Russian landed property was different from the 
same process in the West, for although in the West the develop¬ 
ment was slow, and was due merely to an economic differentiation 
of the free rural commune, in Russia its rise was immediate 
upon the ruins of the “ great family” or piftchishtch/, of which 
we have already spoken. Whatever the local circumstances, 
however, the results of the process were the same : the feudaliza- 
tion of landed property, that is, its concentration between the 
hands of that aristocracy which had succeeded in subjecting, 
politically and economically, all its weaker neighbours. The 
relations between masters and their subjects constituted the 
boyartchina , corresponding to the French seigneurie , the English 
manor, and the German Grundherrschaft. 

“ The Russian boyartchina ,” says the writer already cited, “is 
like the seigneurie in the essential features of its economic 
structure. The large estates of the Middle Ages comprised, as 
in the West of Europe, two unequal portions. One, the larger, 
was cultivated by the peasants, who paid a due to the seigneur. 
The other was under the direct supervision of the latter, and was 
only a small part of the whole estate. . . . The administrative 
centre of the whole, or Votchina, was the manorial house, or dvor ? 
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like the German Hof the Curtis of Western Europe. Votchma , 
Hof and Curtis all granted land or Curtis-Villicana to the peasants. 
The Russian term dvor boyar sky is the exact translation of the 
Latin curtis dominicalis and the German Fronhofl The land 
belonging to the seigneurial house and administered directly by 
the seigneur was called the Salic land ( terra salica , salland) in the 
West, and in Russia %emlia boyarskaya —the land of the boyar, 

(Pavlov-Silvansky, The Feudalism of Ancient Russia , St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1907.) 

To this extraordinary terminological analogy the facts corre¬ 
spond. The economic side of Russian life, in the thirteenth- 
fifteenth centuries, was very like the economic system of the 
feudal period of Western Europe, for in each case the corre¬ 
sponding period was marked by the supremacy of agriculture 
over all other forms of production. Moreover, agricultural pro¬ 
duction did not exceed the narrow limits of natural economy. 
And the natural economy , composed of isolated economic units, 
could not furnish social material for the construction of a central¬ 
ized State, and therefore resulted in the fractional division of the 
political power. 

u Power was broken, at the feudal period, into a thousand 
fragments, as a goblet of glass is shattered by a fall. And these 
fragments were very unequally divided among the large and 
small seigneurial domains.” As the origin of feudalism, according 
to Guizot, was caused by the “ fusion of sovereignty and property 
in land,” and as under the reign of natural economy and primi¬ 
tive culture the dimensions of landed properties determined the 
economic and political powers of their possessors, the unequal 
distribution of the soil naturally produced a complicated system 
of political units whose representatives formed a hierarchy. This 
hierarchy of sovereigns and vassals may be found in the Russia of 
the thirteenth-fifteenth centuries, as well as in the France of the 
Middle Ages, and the kniazya and kniajata (princes and princelets) 
correspond exactly to the barons, counts, dukes, etc., of France. 
And as they were, like their French colleagues, sovereigns in 
their own domains, they executed justice, coined money, levied 
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taxes, and, in short, enjoyed the privileges of immunity. Many 
of the princes and boyars “might, like the seigneurs of the feudal 
period at its height, have set up a gibbet in some corner of their 
domain, as an attribute of the high justice/’ 

Each prince or boyar, sovereign on his own domain, was the 
vassal, that is, the military servitor, of a larger landowner. Beside 
military service ( servitum ) each French vassal had to assist his 
suzerain in council ( consilium ) and contribute to the formation of 
a court. The same arrangement existed in Russia in the form 
of the Boyarskaya Duma ( boyars’ council). Even the symbols 
of these relations were the same in France and in Russia. Thus 
the French hommage corresponded exactly to the Russian tchelobitie 
(from tchelom , bit, meaning to strike the ground with the forehead). 
As homage was followed by the oath, so the Tchelobitie was 
followed by the tzelovani'e kresta, the kissing of the Cross. 

To complete this comparison, we may site the fact that in 
Western Europe, when the vassal entered his suzerain’s service, 
and gave his promise of fidelity (vow, aveu). he remained a free 
rnan who could always retract his vow : that is, take service under 
another suzerain. The Russian words prikaze and otkaze literally 
signify “vow” or “avowal” and “retractation ” or “disavowal. 
Thus in 1392, in the principality of Nijni-Novgorod, the boyars 
resolved to abandon their prince Boris Constantinovitch, and to 
enter the service of his enemy, the prince of Moscow. One of 
these boyars, Vassili Roumanietz, declared openly to Prince 
Boris, in the name of his fellows: “ Lord Prince, count on us no 
longer, for we are no longer thine nor with thee, but against 
thee! ” By this brief disavowal the boyars of the province of 
Nijni-Novgorod broke off all relations with their suzerain. 

In the juridic and economic position of the Russian Church of 
this period we find all the typical characteristics of the feudal 
system. The representatives of the higher clergy and the 
convents were great landowners, each of whom occupied a certain 
position on the long scale of the feudal hierarchy. The arch¬ 
bishop and metropolitans, like the lay princes, had their vassak 
and arrilre-vassaux, and these latter “ took service with the arc 
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bishop as with a prince: that is, vowed service in field and in 
court, receiving in return a grant of land.” Thus, for example, 
the Archbishop of Tver possessed some dozens of vassals, and the 
Metropolitan of Moscow commanded quite a regiment of boyars 
and “sons of boyars" inferior vassals corresponding to the arrDre- 
vassaux of the French. 

Each lord, whether spiritual or temporal, had his own financial 
system, like that of a little State * granting land to his peasants 
for a certain term, receiving various services in exchange. Most 
of the peasants of this period (fourteenth and fifteenth centuries) 
were already landless, and laboured on the estates of princes, 
boyars, convents, and archbishops. Only in the North were a 
few “black lands” left here and there: that is, lands belonging 
to peasants. But although they were landless the peasants of this 
period were not yet serfs; serfdom did not appear until towards 
the sixteenth century. The peasants were the free servants of 
their masters, and, like the vassals, could make disavowal of 
service. Their loss of land and the concentration of landed 
property in the hands of the spiritual and temporal aristocracy 
resulted in their nmrnk dependence cm the latter, but they 
retained their pmmit freedom. But we must admit that their 
condition, in a sense peculiar to Russia, facilitated the destruction 
of their personal liberty by the We have seen that 

the mir or obshtma (the rural commune} of feudal Russia was far 
less developed than that of Western Europe, so that the Russian 
boyar found it easy to seize the peasant’s lands and bring him into 
legal subjection. 

The feudal relations Imre described were those that usually 
prevailed in the Muscovite Russia of the fifteenth century. Only 
the domains of the M free cities " of Novgorod and Pskov were 
distinguished from other feudal unit'* by their social and political 
character. As for the rent of the north-eastern Russian plain, it 
was scattered with the H state .domains” of teiy>»eurs of various 
degrees and ranks. The most important of these domains were 
the principalities of Tver, kia/an, Suzdal, Nijni-Novgorod, 
Yaroslavl, etc. All were subdivided into the smaller domains of 
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the lesser princes, who in turn had the boyars tor vas> - ^ ^ 

of this motley mass of feudal lords and vassals, the stronges - ^ 
became gradually predominant: the High Prince of ^ 

succeeded, according to the patriotic historian, in cc assem 1 
the land of Russia into a single unit,” and who, to spea 
prosaically, conquered all the other princes and foun e 
Russian monarchy. 


IV 

The principality of Moscow was one of the oldest principalities 
of the north-east of Russia. When the chronicles first mentione 
the existence of Moscow (1147) ^ was on ^ a 
village belonging to the Princes of Vladimir. Only in t c 
beginning of the fourteenth century did Moscow become a 
separate principality, under its first .prince, Daniel Alexan- 
drovitch, who inherited Moscow from his father, the illustrious 
Alexander Nevsky. Under Daniel and his successor Yury the 
principality of Moscow rapidly expanded, absorbing the cities of 
Kolomna, Mojaisk, and Pereiaslavl-Zalessky, and it became the 
Grand or High Principality under the second successor of Daniel, 
Ivan Kalita (1328). From that time onward Moscow continued 
to strike at her feudal neighbours, gradually absorbing the divided 
soil of Russia, and centralizing the political power. 

At this period the Tartar Khan was the sovereign of all Russia. 
He it was whom the Russians named Tsar, and the title of High 
Prince with the privileges thereto appertaining was transmitted to 
one or other of the Russian princes according to his will. The 
Tartars meddled little in the inner life of the Russian people : 
they were chiefly concerned in obtaining the highest possible 
financial benefit Ivan Kalita, like his successors, found a way to 
satisfy the Tartar greed. The nickname kalita means purse or 
bag, and tells us what was the quality of the “ first to knit the 
soil of Russia together.” The Russian princes, entrusted by the 
Tartars with the levying of the dan, used to send ambassadors to 
the a Golden Horde,” or resorted thither themselves with rich 
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ts in order to gain the friendship of the Khan and his nrmv 
—a friendship which enabled them to subjugate their rivals, the 
other Russian princes. 

But to conquer in the political struggle Moscow had first to 
triumph as an economic oi>m:mu. This latter v ictorv was made 
easier by the geographical posttion of Moscow, on the important 
commercial highway connecting the commercial region of 
Smolensk with that of the Volga, which crossed another high¬ 
wayleading from wealthy Novgorod to Nijnt- Novgorod, When, 
after the seizure of Constantinople hv the French and Italians 
and the reinforcement of the nomads about the mouths of the 
Dnieper, the famous route “ from the Variags to the Greeks” 
had to be abandoned, another trade route was chosen- the Don 
and one of the principal points rtf this new highway was 

Moscow. , . . ... . 

Later in the tenth centurv, the principality of .vl.-cow entms! 

into commercial relations with 'ire stores of the White Sea ami 
the Arctic Ocean, ami hv 'm b means quickly indirect! a inric 
current of trade between 1 ’ a land ami Russia. Presently M*«a-<vv 
became the clearing-home ami centre of all the trade i-oir, 
of Russia; but even by the end of the fourteenth crtuurv (?)*- 
city numbered some tens of thousands of inhabitants, and m tiur 
respect was not inferior to tire greatest cities rtf' Furope. 

In the centre of the eutmfrv, and therefore little disturbed hv 
the attacks of foreign neighbours, the principality ;'o'Sr*r ( f 

economically by its','coyraphn.-t! pouts'm, and gave asviutn to a 

compact mass of agriculturists whose produce soon «nu or Ui ton 
of the region of Kiev. Moreover, the colonirmp policy oj rhe 
Muscovite princes contributed to the development of the a on o' 
tural yield of the State ; they emplmod t ert.tm of their ic.u>i;> 
in ransoming Russian pi Foster > of war from the I at tats, and 
peopling their domains therewith. 

The economic stierurth ««t the Mu a >iH«* prim ijubty and it, 
friendship with the Kftau n-. ,‘trd in .«* ii.tlns of /■ \i i..i . 

vassals of the Princes of I\n, Nimi N<". ..lod, »nd m r. 
abandoned their suzerain* and entered the *crv ice of the Prime of 
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Mwcow* I.«r princes followed their example, transforming 
themselves frum independent mgmtt i into Muscovite servitors, 
while others were subjected by force* 

Thanks to these facts Moscow was already* in the fust half of 
the fifteenth century* the most powerful of the feudal States of 
Russia, or* to speak mote exactly the most powerful of her feudal 
association*, lor the principalities of that period* as we h.ue smi, 
were not States in the incident sense of the word, but unions of 
feudal donum* of varying dimensions In the middle of the 
fifteenth century only two great principalities were still tilde* 
pendent of that of Moscow those of Tver and Rta/.m : hut 
these too wne soon afoothrd« 

The suveess of the Primus of Moscow was partly drtr to the 
Church, lot the interests of the most important of the feudal 
rceledasdcs, the mrtrnpiditans of Viadimit, coincided with the 
interests of the grand-duchy of Moscow, Tltr mrtmpnliuo was 
always in rivalry with the Atchhidtnp of Tver* just as the Rome 
of Mtsosw was always contending against the Prince of fort. 
The principality of Tver* situated in a cornet of the prim ipahry 
of Mownw, Imiitprtril commercial c*t hangc between M«m«w 
and Nnvgomd, The anhtfohopric of Terr* cuttmg tttfcf the 
religious domains of the metropolitan, gave asylum to all soils cif 
44 heretical 11 ideas, am! above alt to the inmrmrnf of mdramm a! 
reform directed against shtiouy, that i\ against tin? sale of 
religious appointments, which was so ht disc pjonubh* to thr 
mctropulitan, 

It w ttttercwtmg tn note the manner in which the metropolitan 
supported ihv Pi iih ** of Mir<o»w, C for ot flic tnrlo g mo.or*, 
St, IVcng had tpum’ISed with the Prime of I'm {thru Hu\k 
Fnmr), left the capital some time tiHotr hss death and u vvmt m 
Mtsrnw to die. The relics of S t * iVfrt ptrsnclv fo sin to ctfo t 
initai Irs* rite capital of the dial of ffm Putter of Tun hrtame 
*actrd, M Another means of am aamr was the rh<*mnmmu atioti 
and anathema fo wlmh f!tr metropolitan tr \Ord sin li r urn* ami 
primipaliftrs as wane unwilling to submit to the Must mile 
ptim ex 
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5 ° f . fifteenth century the stru^^lc between the 

At the end oF the 0{h£ . r pnnees :i wngumury conflict 

Prince of Moscow a tri n \ ended in tin* victorv ot Moscow 

marked by more than o . lr| ^ Nouh-Kustcm 

and the unification ^ ir{ victory of the absolute 

Russia. But .^tho quantfume dunces in the life «»' the 
monarchy. ^ er i ‘ j dte r \iwn'ion of the latter were 

Muscovite principal y * }Ul( die p.inciplc of the 

accompanied by ^ ^ ^ * w lrf Moscow lemaiueri 

State remained the • 1 ^ thkf ' as the owner of a 

not so much t ie mi u picul of iVuda'ism, of private 

vast domain. ... bt im .,| in thr t»iu»ri Duchv of Moscow, 
and public law, s t tlS | (rr pt u,uptimes the H* *h Ihmu* 

After his tnunip Mmcow as hr owned, say, h» table 

continued to tiwnh ^ ^ ^ U , Wl w,| 

service. Both w U.uownrr, lake uthw feudal 

not as a monarch Ml ■ • ^ lhr ^ trt bw *,« «mtou 

lords, he conducted h M tUr b ra4 „ 

or vassals, who »« {m ^ unl , U these vassal,, a seminal 

this Duma was * ^ dwr 

®i*“r ; ... 

,fc ' .. Uu,,u ” 

One of the latter, H , ^ ^ ^ Smolarlv, the hw 

f? “I- lt p *.U.-w*V* and in «5*e u-h hiuterf urn 
defended thur u, ht ^ ,„ 4 ^ WvH j„ lt 4uatr %a«al. 

flict between l^uii | la nfi'tc ttifi !mw4 

t*m *£^£5?., ■■■■-• 

Duke of I.itliuunu wu, ‘u-e " ‘ , , .,1 ,,,! 

Two incidcnis pUM '.uuf ‘ J{ Wtt „ 

**** *** ;;;;;;; ! i:;;:;j M Tt;e 11 . :* - 

the shattering «1 the lam- ,o*e. ^ , «*, « Ml otilv 

therep ™u»uota,o<«.-.r-v;^ 
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charged with the collection of the J,m, At the cud of the 
fourteenth century Prince Vasili Dimimwitch paid the Khan 
34 per cent, of all the dun collected in Russia, At the end <>t 
the fifteentft entturv the grandson of that prince possessed such a 
territory that he was able to pay the Khan 74. per cent, of the 
total J.tn : that is, the principality of Moscow represented three- 
t«uu*h. ot Ktisoa, When in 1480 the High Prince of Moscow, 
Iran III,piofitim* bv the internal decadence of the tloldcn Horde, 
refused to rceogntw the Khan as sovereign of Rusda, Ste teemed 
not only the title of national liberator, but great material advan- 
tajje, for the dun paid by the Russian people went to swell the 
treasury of the Muscovite principality. Motown, 'hr (ooerti 
tnent of the latter inherited from the 'Fattats an excellent 
financial organization, for the Tartar functionaries were the ti*st 


f»» commence the census of the Russian people, to divide them 
into financial gamps, -md to establish a regular levy of ta«>. 

The second of these incidents was also connected writ the 
name of Ivan III, and was matked by relation* between Mo,cow 
and Hy/amtium, Dutino the period of Kiev the Hy/antim s 
had mtroduml a religious ideology into Kuvaa 1 orthodoxy, to 
wtt; and during the pet tod of Moscow they intro.lu, r -! a new 
polittcai idcfslogy. The external sign of the Ify/autmr uoia.-m • 
was the martia r of Ivan III to the niece of the Kmprtor of 
Bv/antmm %hia Palrologni, This m.um.-c, es.ellmt loan 
a diplomatic point of view, enabled Ivan III t„ adopt ,J, r , rm 
of the empire for his own. The twioheaded ea T h, . eve, r 
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The union of Florence (14-39) and the tal “ n S °f Constantinople 
bv the Turks furnished material for this legend. In 1471 the 
metropolitan of Moscow, Philip, wrote in one of h* charters . 

« rj n O m7 children, that the city of Constantinople and th 
Church’ofGod were indestructible, for, like the sun, there shone 
wme faith But losing hold of the truth, the Patriarch of 
£,L.i»ople joined himself to the Latins (Catholics), sweanng 
the Pope, for the sale of gold. Then d.ed ptematnrely 
le Patriarch, andTsargrad (the Tsar of Cities) fell into the han s 

Thustms kid'tim ideological basis which enabled the Muscovite 
minces to become “ heirs ” of the absolute power of the Byzantine 
Emperors and sole defenders of the Orthodox faith. But this 
ideology demanded, for its realization, a social environment 
favourable to its development. The conditions necessary to 
the birth of absolutism began to develop in Russia in e 
sixteenth century. 


The sixteenth century was, for Russia, the period of the 
economic revolution. Rural production remained during the 
whole of this period, the most important branch of production, 
but its forces underwent profound modifications : from natural 
economy arose monetary economy, founded on the circulation of 
merchandise, and the exchange of products for currency. These 
chano-es were closely connected with the progressive expansion 
of the internal and external trade of Russia. Although Novgorod 
began to be one of the most important commercial centres, yet 
others arose, in the North, such as Kholmogory and Archangel 
which a great commercial highway running through Yaroslavl 
and Vologda connected with Moscow. A whole series of facts 
testifies that the rapid development of Russia’s internal trade 

destroyed the basis of natural economy. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the character ot 
internal exchange underwent a change ; it became intenser and 
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distance of 500 leagues” (V. Rojkov, Origin of Absolute Power 
in Russia , Moscow, 1906). 

The data in our possession as to the activity of the middlemen 
of those days and on the prices of corn in various parts of Russia 
prove that each local market furnished enormous areas. This 
economic union of the country certainly flayed an important part in 
its political union and in the creation of the Russian State . 

But the economic phenomena herein described had a still more 
.notable influence on the political development of the country. 
The development of exchange led to an increase in the amount 
of currency. The proof of this statement is the progressive 
decrease of the value of money. This latter fact may be observed 
in the Russia of the sixteenth century. a While at the end of 
the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth the value 
of the ruble was equivalent to nearly 94 of our modern rubles, 
towards the years 1530-40 its value fell to 75 rubles, and early 
in the second half of the sixteenth century to 25. So rapid a fall 
in the price of money marks the sudden passage from natural to 
monetary economy 99 (Rojkov, op. cit). 

The taxes, paid at first in kind by the peasant in the form ot 
rent, very soon had to be paid in money. Even at the end of the 
sixteenth century the peasants working on the lands of the con¬ 
vents of the Holy Trinity and St. Sergius paid money to their 
seigneurs , and then the State taxes also were levied in currency. 

The new method of production, that is, production for a large 
market, was regulated by means of money, and this led to a 
change in the internal organization of the rural economy. Land- 
owners whose system of economy had hitherto been a narrow one, 
who had preferred to let land to the peasants in order to obtain 
imposts in kind, now saw a vast market opening for the outlet of 
grain, and commenced, little by little, to diminish the area of 
the lands let to the peasants and to cultivate their own land. 
In some cases the land exploited by and for the master amounted 
to 30, 40, or 50 per cent, of the whole estate. It soon befell 
that the principal organizers of the new economy were no longer 
the great landowners, the boyars , but the small proprietors, the 
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manifestation of this policy was the institution of a body of 
what we may call military police, whose ranks furnished Ivan 
with his instruments. The lands confiscated were distributed 
to members of the opritchnina . This body of police was com¬ 
posed of small landed proprietors or dvorianiis , who at this period, 
as we have seen, rose to the surface of national life by the action 
of the forces of economic evolution. Every district proclaimed 
subject to the opritchnina was outside the scope of the boyars ’ 
Douma, and that meant more than half Russia. 

Thus the opritchnina may be regarded as the first attempt of the 
heads of the Russian State to govern without the aid of the boyars 
and to create a new governmental system in place of the old 
feudal administration. The diminished political importance of the 
boyars appears even more significant if we examine the Soudiibnik 
(code) whose drafting in 1558 marked the apogee of the boyars ’ 
political power. One of the articles of this code stated that all 
new laws were a to be proposed by the Tsar and adopted by the 
united boyars 

The dv or zanies supported Ivan in his struggle against the boyars. 
The feudal privileges of the latter hampered the economic 
development of which the dvorianiis were the propagators. At 
this time the fundamental thesis of the boyars was the demand that 
the Tsar—Ivan adopted the title in 1547—should govern with 
them and respect their rights of birth and inheritance. The 
ideologues of the dvorianiis expounded the opposite theory : 
that rights were conferred not by birth but by the will of the 
Tsar and personal merit, and that the power of the Tsar was 
unlimited, as it came from God. Needless to say, this theory of 
the divine origin of the power of the Tsars was greatly to Ivan’s 
taste, and he was able to maintain it by effectual arguments— 
the gibbet and the axe. 

The policy of Ivan the Terrible was continued by Fedor and 
above all by Boris Godunov, who endeavoured to ruin the 
aristocracy of the boyars by leaning on the dvorianiis. After 
Boris began what is known as a the period of troubles,” which 
was a period of revol utionary crisis and internal warfare, which 
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Tar Mikhail. The ztmsiti ttkr-y were not parliaments, but 
Jnsultative assemblies, represent..);: the various districts and the 
various classes of society. The place of honour was occupied by 
the delegates of the middle cusses, above all those of the 
dvoriansM The ztmdii r.shn placed a great part in the 
establishment of order and the public powers. A result of 
their activity was the code (V; ;/W (1649) in which arc 
expounded the new civil and political ideals adopted after the 
downfall of the old natural economy and the feudal system. 
When the zemskii whry completed their work the successor of 
Mikhail Romanoff, the Tsar Alexrt, suppressed them, and in 
their place created a council of experts to which were called 
the most experienced persons of each class, especially that of the 
dverianih. In 1661 the great merchants attempted to re-establish 
the zemskii sobary, but the t/twitwiA did not second them, so the 
Government refused their request. From that moment we may 
regard Russian absolutism as firmly established. 

The reign of Peter the Great, which vtw Russia transformed 
from a tsarstve {kingdom) into an empire, and which inaugurated 
the period of St. Petersburg, <ln! not actually hung any new 
principle into Russian amot'imm. Peter the Great laboured to 
develop absolutism in two war's ; firstly, hr supplied the 
functions of the pafiiauh of M >s.w, and, having entrusted the 
administration of the Clnmh to the in-nod, a Svm-d comely 
submissive to the Government, he heed the Utter from all 
rivalry on the part of the Chur* h. fie then intnw.hu cd a militate 
reform: he created a permanent army tu replace the old feudal 
militia of the noble*, and thus gave aWdutrim a powerful means 
of dominating the jrcupte. IWr was very well aware of the 
influence of the army in establishing the power or the abvlur- 
monarchy, and he introduced a dcdaratruii of absnUtti.m m his 
military statutes (1716) : *• Ht..\!a;e.ty h vnrtri.pt attdauloiiat. 
He is accountable to no one in the world.** 

The confirmation of the absolute power contributed to the 
territorial extension and (he "iimt.4 v„> *. wn of Russia. Grefer 
Ivan the Terrible were cutvpirtcd the Tartar km / I nns of Ka/a 
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and Astrakhan, which remained after the destruction of the 
Golden Horde. Thanks to this conquest the basin of the Volga 
and the region to the east thereof were opened up for Russian 
colonists. Then came the conquest of Siberia, thanks to the 
famous expedition of the Cossack brigand Yermak Timophaevitch. 
Then commenced the march of the Russians toward the Far 
East. In the middle of the seventeenth century, under the Tsar 
Alexis, the Ukraine, or Little Russia, was united to the State, 
having hitherto belonged to Poland. (It was not the whole of 
the Ukraine that was absorbed, but only the banks of the 
Dnieper.) Under Peter the Great Russia seized the Baltic shore, 
warring against Sweden and Livonia. The foundation of St. 
Petersburg, and its transformation into the capital city, showed 
what value Peter set upon his conquest. According to the great 
Russian poet, Pushkine, St. Petersburg was for Russia “a window 
overlooking Western Europe.” At the end of Peter’s reign the 
Russian State had increased from a small princely domain to an 
enormous political structure occupying an area of 2,755,000 
square miles and containing thirteen millions of inhabitants. 

Naturally the geographic expansion of the power of the 
heads of the Russian State led to its political expansion. The 
autocratic Emperor, head of the Church and the army, soon 
appeared to himself, as to others, a terrestrial god. 


VI 

After Peter the Great the territorial expansion of Russia 
rapidly progressed. Under Catherine II the State seized the 
Crimea and a belt of land contained between the Bug and the 
Dniester. Then, by the conventions of 1772-3-5 Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria effected three partitions of Poland, which 
enriched Russia by White Russia, Volhynia, Podolia, Courland, 
and Livonia. Under Alexander I ten Polish provinces were 
definitely acquired, with Warsaw and Lodz, provinces which 
to-day form the wealthiest commercial region of the whole 
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Russian Empire, Under Alexander I also Bessarabia and Finland 
were absorbed. Under Nicolas I Russia advanced her frontiers 
along the eastern border of the Black Sea, penetrated Central 
Asia as far as the mouth of the Syr-Daria, and in the Far East 
approached the west bank of the Amur. Under Alexander II 
the Caucasus was conquered, the region of the Amur and the 
Ussuri, Turkestan with Tashkend, the regions about the 
Zariavstchan, a portion of Khiva, the region of Ferghan, and 
the Trans-Caspian country, with Akhal-Tekh6. The area of the 
Russian Empire, which at the end of the reign of Peter the Great 
was 2,755,000 square miles, touched 3,055,000 under Catherine, 
3,395,000 under Alexander I, 3,755,000 under Nicolas I, and 
3,890,000 at the end of the reign of Alexander II. At the 
end of the nineteenth century the Russian Empire, not counting 
expanses of water, composed one-twenty-second of the whole 
area of the terrestial globe, or one-sixth of the land surface ; its 
area was more than two and a half times that of Europe, its 
width from north to south 2,480 miles, and from east to west 
4,960 miles. 

The military strength of the empire naturally increased with 
its area. The Russian army, which numbered 200,000 men under 
Peter the Great, was doubled by the end of the reign of Cathe¬ 
rine II, had doubled again at the time of the war with Napoleon 
(1812), and at the time of the Crimean campaign numbered 
1,600,000 men, while to-day its war strength is 2,500,000 men. 

This enormous expansion of Russian territory has had a great 
influence on the social and economic life of the population. 
Continually providing fresh means of subsistence, it delivered a 
large proportion of the population from the necessity of adopting 
intensive forms of production. Although the population of 
Russia has rapidly increased, being now more than ten times as 
great as in the days of Peter the Great (nearly 150,000,000), an 
enormous amount of unutilized land has provided an asylum for 
superfluous labourers. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Russia counted 51*2 men per square mile, while in 
France the proportion was 184, in Germany 263, in Ireland 337, 
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and in Belgium 512. Even six hundred years earlier, in the 
fourteenth century, France numbered 102 inhabitants to the 
square mile, while in Russia a like density of population is of rare 
occurrence even in our own days. 

Here a question presents itself: How could a country so poor 
and backward as Russia was during two and a half centuries 
become a vast invincible empire and assume universal importance ? 
To reply to this question we must expound certain peculiarities 
of the internal organization of the country, anterior to the eman¬ 
cipation of the peasantry. 

We know that the autocracy triumphed by leaning on the 
lesser nobility or dvorianstvo , who naturally did not assist the 
Princes and Tsars of Moscow for love of the thing, but with a 
view to their own interests, economic and social: production for 
an unlimited market and the rise of a monetary economy necessi¬ 
tated plentiful labour, and the economic revolution of the six¬ 
teenth century recoiled upon the peasants, increasing their debt 
and still further depriving them of land. Pressed by material 
need, the peasants began to flock to the landed proprietors in order 
to be transformed from the free men they were into serfs. The 
seigneur engaged to provide them with land and material assist¬ 
ance in exchange for the bartchina (such, during the period ot 
serfdom, was the term for the obligatory labour of the peasant on 
the master’s land). Often, owing to his debt, the peasant became 
a slave for the rest of his life. The peasants did not willingly 
place themselves in economic and juridical dependence on the 
nobles, and energetically defended their u right of disavowal.” 
This, since the revolution in production, was highly inconvenient 
to the seigneur , for it threatened to deprive him of his labourers. 
The dvorianstvo therefore began to appeal to the Government for 
the suppression, by legislation, of the right of disavowal, and for 
the institution of general serfdom. Except for Boris Godunov 
all the Muscovite Tsars issued edicts to this end. In the 
first place they permitted the right of cc disavowal ” on one day 
of the year—St. George’s Day—and later the right was with¬ 
drawn altogether. 
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The institution of serfdom was facilitated by the circumstance 
that the economic movement of the sixteenth century was 
followed by a depression which ruined a whole mass of peasants 
and forced them to choose serfdom rather than death by starva¬ 
tion. From this point of view we may say that serfdom was, not 
only for the landed proprietors but also for the peasants, the in¬ 
evitable issue of unf.nour.iSdc economic conditions, and, whatever 
the moralists may say, 9 step in advance in the economic develop¬ 
ment of Russia. It must he noted that in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and the commencement of the eighteenth 
the exploitation of the serfs was relatively not very extensive. At 
this period the maikct for the nutlet of grain was still limited; 
the proprietor reserved for his own use half the estate, and only 
required three davs* labour a week of the peasant. The three 
other days were the own* 

At the end of the century the situation of the 

peasants became still nunc painful* a * the grain produced by 
Russia began to ftmr tmtwaid into cite international market. 
The development of the v\p at trade in Russian corn is shown 
by the following : 

In I7?A g* mi * * t'* the value of £12,000* 

1771ft «. ^ ». i# £106,400. 

itlm, h « m h £870,000, 

i% 7 f ** ** ** ** £?*S 3 o #°° 0 * 

Towards iS;|^Ruv/ 4 e* # mw **4 4 fi^fi part of her whole harvest. 
This development ot the r*|Mt t«mle tilled the: heads of the 
landed propnrtms nuts u\ru ui a golden future* The desire 
to produce at mm h 4% to yum the greatest possible 

profit, impelled tlir luvhmmtt tlill fdishtn tu exploit the peasants. 
The private fields of the mu*m writ enlarged and the days or 
the (mrtdimt (the fata of IaS#w per week which the proprietor 
demanded of the hbmmj went mt teased. This extreme ex¬ 
ploitation of the f:'>J them with indignation, and under 

the reign of Nmoln I f rural revolt* were officially recorded. 

Slavery vm «jwk!i¥ tunk in Russia, and was distinguished 
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by the ferocity of the landed proprietors. The Russian serfs were 
not attached to the soil, to the economic organism, as were the 
serfs of Western Europe, but to the person of the master. The 
private and therefore despotic character of Russian serfdom may 
be thus explained : In Europe, thanks to the limited dimensions 
of the local markets, each market had to be provided with an 
assured quantity of labour, whence the binding of the peasant to a 
particular locality. In Russia, on the contrary, the markets even 
in the sixteenth century served enormous areas, so that the land- 
owners had to be granted the right to transport their labourers 
from one district to another, according to the demands of the 
market, and to attach the peasants to their own persons. 

The institution of slavery was highly advantageous to the 
Government. The dvorianii$ y serving as intermediaries between 
the central power and the rural population, organized the eco¬ 
nomic activity and the rural life of their peasants with a view to 
their own material interests and the financial and military require¬ 
ments of the State. The noble had to see that his serfs accom¬ 
plished their military service, and was responsible for the taxes 
levied upon them. Moreover, he had to act as the peasants’ 
judge, and to settle their quarrels and disputes. In a word, to 
quote the expression of Nicolas I, “absolutism had 150,000 
unpaid prefects of police,” and according to the well-known 
Slavophile, Kochelev, “the Russian dvorianstvo was the dough from 
which the Government kneaded its functionaries.” 

The large number of functionaries thus provided by the lesser 
nobility simplified the problem of administrating so populous a 
country and diminished the expenses of the State. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century, for example, the expenses of the 
Russian Government were only 19,000,000 roubles, divided as 
follows : 8,500,000 for the army, 2,000,000 for administration 
and justice, 50,000 for public instruction, and the rest for the 
upkeep of the Court or the payment of high officials. For a very 
long time the central administration was anything but compli¬ 
cated. It was evolved from the private economy of the Muscovite 
Princes. The titles of the highest dignitaries of the State—cup- 
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of the horse, etc.—show clearly that the first admm- 
bearer^mas £ Ute . wtTe chiefly the private servants 

n When administrative affairs became 


institutions called PriLizes, at the 


istrators of the 
of the Princes of Moscow. 

.„,„w there were 

more co p w ho had received from the Tsar the 

to4 tlli , „ r thc llnl „ d , „f thc a.1. 

prikaze 1° j r |» r ,winces were sent the mPvxh, charged 

ThThe'hi^er administrative and judicial duties. Under Petct 
T Treat ^ who liked to employ foreign terms, the firti«•<*> 
tk ° re ‘tod by “ wW and «»^ r Alexander I the 
ri ?’ E avewav » ministries. But these chan;** were 
, t g rh -.Z.\ . the principle of eminent remained the same ; 
T/autocratic Emperor held all powers concentrated in his own 
? a md himself appointed all the higher agents of the 
r -TLn who were res.umdfde only to him. It is ea.y 
4 mm i; 7 I that in so vast a country as Russia, where the mass of 
t0 rCa - , stive affairs wav p-oportiututilv vast, the I'sar. r arret sed 

fSTfriJ * p'—■ t» rr 

Sdlly fell ,br *' f ,l ”' ‘' L " 1 

chose his civil and military admrnrsfMf-rs, In the sevnu-m . 

e mury State senia-wrscunprd.ory to, evm UiM V u^n« % 

A the lesser nobles *ri,- teal'v the serfs of the four,!, 
ment as the peasants were the serfs of the nobles. JVtm th.- 
G W ; was extremeU strut in exacting, the accompli.hmcnf of 
the functions of the State by in* *»'**■ He also of t«r 

younger nobles a term m some Mnf;r clK-gr; a conrhuon hv 
no means welcome.! hv tW vet;. • men. 

T t was only under Cert**** It »h.« the »«H«U«v vm, ; - 
of the noble; was ah l-.Vd ; hut at tor, r tuni the »-, 
themselves reali/nl the adsauM-. ofu-memutmo tin- -Amne* 
trative functions in then u fund;, ami were ^ - - a ' 

under the State as a v •>» mo« and of , mr*. At f » - 

period the ^trruprofiled hv «, 
to increase its dommnm ,,m the In M, » 

the right to sell srrtn. ’Hr., in mg mmhamiiw w.i> extreme . 
dear in the markets, w> «hat »h** i; prwnfu! ' 
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privilege, pitilessly separating husband and wife, mother and 
children. In 1760 the nobles were allowed to send their serfs to 
Siberia as a punishment, and in 1767 a ukase of the Tsar forbade 
the feasants to make complaints against their masters , thereby deliver¬ 
ing them completely to the mercies of the latter. 

Thus a vast State fabric was formed, living on the labour or 
the serfs and governed by an autocratic central power assisted 
by the nobles. 

The Tsar proudly assumed the title of a first noble of the 
Empire ” ; while the nobility resolved at all costs to safeguard 
their privileges. Moreover, this nobility did not demand any 
constitutional guarantee, for it possessed a better security : it 
occupied all the high civil and military posts. The fate of the 
Tsars Peter III and Paul I, husband and son of Catherine II, 
both killed by noble officers of the Imperial Guard, shows clearly 
the kind of cc influence ” exerted by the dvorianstvo to express 
their discontent where this was provoked by a representative or 
the autocratic power. 

But it must not be supposed that the absolute monarchy, 
while supported by the nobles, was maintained merely by brute 
force ; the birth of the monarchical and aristocratic State, and 
its external successes, were possible only because this monarchical 
State had at one time been a progressive phenomenon of the his¬ 
toric life of the Russian people. The monarchy and the lesser 
nobility joined efforts to destroy the feudalism of the oligarchy or 
boyars which so hampered the economical and political unity of 
the country, and the lesser nobility devoted itself to the military 
organization of Russia and the defence of the country against its 
external enemies. Moreover, this same nobility played a con¬ 
siderable art in the organization of the principal factor of national 
economy—namely, agriculture. We must remember this if we 
are to judge of the relative importance of the functions of the 
Russian monarchy and the Russian nobles. While doing justice 
to the historic activity of these two principal elements in the life 
of the Russian State, we must not forget that this activity was 
determined by material class interests, and we must impartially 
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judge the present situation of the autocracy 

and understand why these two forces have become so retrng 

p n S'of externa, poii.icsant. of internal *** 
and above sdl the necessity of possess,ng an 
forced the Government, even m the days of U «• the O 
to aid the development of Russian industry. Without • 
Russian industry must have developed; the economic • 

of Russia with other States, the increase of the needs of R' • • 
society, would have led to its development. But the in£ ^" 
of the autocracy hastened this development and wen«ul. £ 
it a wider expansion. It is a characteristic fact that under i -t 
the Great the merchants, not the nobles, were the first to * 

the nascent industries. The development of commercul« ^ U - 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries amassed the^• 
indispensable for the construction of factories and works! !> • 
But one indispensable element was lacking : labour* * 1 * 

in 1728 a law authorized the merchants to buy peasants, tnH 
only by whole villages, and on condition that each villsij;* was 
absolutely attached, not to the person of the merchant, but «« 
the factory itself. In this way Russian industry was 
on serfdom. But it soon became obvious that the labour ut 
serfs in the factories and workshops would be far »i««u pro¬ 
ductive, for industry demands far more technical knowing ami 
culture than husbandry. In the second half of the eighteenth 
century the Government was obliged to conduct an uujmrv 
into the evil state of Russian industry. But the nobles, reah/un* 
what a source of income industry might become, bq;.u» 
demand that the Government should limit the activity t»i the 
merchants. In 1762 a law forbade the merchants to buy sells 
in order to make them work in workshop or factory. Thanks 
to this law and the small numbers of free workmen, the nobles 
promptly possessed themselves of all the leading bulimic* ut 
the country. Thus in 1809 of 108 cloth factories which minted 
in Russia only 12 belonged to men of the commercial dcwi. 
But while the serfs were bad workers the nobles were deplorable 
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organizers. Accustomed to live by the fruit of gratuitous labour, 
they had neither the energy nor the initiative required by a 
successful manufacturer. However, profiting by their relations 
with the Government, they obtained State contracts, and monopo¬ 
lized the production of articles necessary for the equipment of 
the fleet, the army, etc. Having no fear of competition, there 
was no force which could stimulate them to improve the 
technique of production. 

For this reason the industry of the country, which bad so 
rapidly developed, now gradually decayed. The export of the 
foundries, for example, was four and a half times greater at the 
end of the eighteenth century than in the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth ; and in the same period the number of clothworks 
making for export fell to one-third of its former figure ; for the 
labour of Russian serfs could not compete with the work of the 
free artisans of Europe. 

However, the branches of industry which produced for the 
home market (for example, the weaving of cloth and cotton 
goods) fared better than the export trade. Their products quickly 
replaced the village-made article. But here again industry 
suffered by the action of the Government, for the ever-increasing 
financial demands of the latter decreased the purchasing power 
of the population. In the second half of the nineteenth century 
it became evident that serfdom was checking the development 
of the national economy, and that before it could pass to higher 
forms of economic activity the Russian people must enjoy different 
social and political conditions of life. But as always happens 
in such a case, the ruling class, with the monarchy at its head, 
was not willing to relinquish the privileges which appertained 
exclusively to the old order of things. In vain did certain 
influential officials of the day, like the celebrated Speransky in 
the reign of Alexander I, seek to persuade the Government 
to liberal reforms ; in vain did a group of prudent and educated 
nobles attempt, on the 14th of December, 1825, t0 effect a 
change of rigime (an attempt known as the revolt of the u Decem¬ 
brists”). The greater portion of the nobility was reactionary. 
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THK LVOLUlTuN OF TICK NATIONAL MINI* 

|» luthtemr Mf jjrojjrajihkal am! et.uintmr comlitiomi upm the 
j'ny* of the tl, liuiurncfr «*( irh#t0« and thr 

Lm.iion M f the tJOhuVc ChtuUi. III. tutluciu.n ui >>«r(ttoin 
and the autimacy. 
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I# the t fiajitn th-alin,' with f4ci.il factor* we «aw that the wiat 
an4 enwunmrnt j»tap thr mmr imjHtitunt jutt in thr 

founatom of the mental {WL’ulUmtr* ami the t la*** atnl pnnjnnr* 
t*f a pnijtlr. Hut a* tht* natural combimii* »i human life «{etet 
mime the ttuiaon ,*# human at tivitv, so also natural condition* 
are irftr. 1,-4 m human mentality. Thu* tmr of thr most salient 
jwvuhatiftr* of ihr life uf thr Russian jirnjilr has hern, as we 
thr nttimwm area of thr trtnuuy whnh it iuhtluts, 
a romittv detnml of thr natural nlntat le* whu h mi^ht have 
rtimni thr jtrrat jt’am of Kwop with little Ruvea*. TV 
result * if tins i>r. v-tajihual pi uhatitv has turrit manifested in 
the t haia* ter >ii r!tr labour aiiumphVd hy thr p|oi!ation. 
For 4 loiti* four thr pujite frit no nerd to aln-t thr hum of 
m r. onottm at ftvttv, or to tmjuuve thr in him a! methods cm 
| tiotlm mm. I his economic emtwamm natuully jmw.Vd a 
whia! ami mental inn-namm, whoh was, until my re« roily, 
a ryjmai irannr *»f the ^teat majority *it the pjmUtem, From 
the MMrrnth trntutv t.» the middle of the nmrtmith the Ru-man 
I'faiantiv, wh>» l-iimri! an emoiimm juovoriion of the nation, 
Li.f4 unV monotonous noimmic conditions, a jury tu the 
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beginning of Russian history the people and to- ■' * 
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danger, received offerings in exchange and became an object of 
worship. A relic of totemism and the cult of animals among the 
ancient Slavs may still be found in the district of Minsk, in the 
form of a myth relating to two dogs. These dogs having on 
several occasions saved the prince their master from the greatest 
danger, the latter, after their death, ordered the evocation of their 
memory on certain days of the year. The tales of the “Tsar of 
the Brass” and the “ Golden Fish ” both reveal the imprint of 

animal-worship. 

The individualization and personification of animals and the 
sacred phenomena of nature transformed the totem into a fetich ; 
that is, it led to the replacement of the worship of different 
groups of animals or natural phenomena by the worship of this or 
that particular object. As the ancient Slav found himself more 
at home in the midst of nature he learned to distinguish certain 
isolated objects to which he continued to attribute a soul. Very 
often the Russian Slav realized his supremacy over these objects 
and profited by it. In a Russian legend an old man took pity on 
a tree which implored him to spare it. But the old man’s wife 
forced the tree to work for her and to satisfy her slightest 
caprices. These caprices ended badly : the old woman and her 
husband were changed into bears by the miraculous tree, because 
they had sought to become gods. The adoration of nature and 
of material objects led to the appearance of the cult of nature, 
that is, of a certain means of action towards the subject adored. 
The ancient Russian Slav, like all savages, made offerings and 
addressed prayers and requests to his god. As the technical 
experience of economy was transmitted from generation to genera¬ 
tion, so with the cult, whose guardians were the oldest and wisest 
members of the family. The Viedun and the Koldun , who knew 
the secrets of nature, were the first representatives of the religious 
functions of primitive Slav society. 

The succeeding stage of development of religious ideology was 
the appearance of more general conceptions of the forces of nature, 
the original anthropomorphism which peopled the woods and 
waters and the air with various beings resembling man. In the 
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or maiden dies the body is dressed in wedding garments, so that 
the soul can marry after death. Food and drink are set out on 
the tombs of the dead, and on the day before the day of com¬ 
memoration great stones are placed at the cross-roads, so that the 
dead may sit thereon and rest. In White Russia, where many 
0 Id beliefs are preserved, a curious festival is celebrated twice a 
year, in spring and in autumn. On this occasion the peasant’s 
family cleans and adorns the isbah . A great feast is prepared, and 
in the evening, having lit a candle, the father says : “ Blessed 
kinsfolk, we call you ; blessed kinsfolk, come to us : here is all 
that makes a house rich; blessed kinsfolk, hear our prayer, fly 
towards us! ” During the meal each member of the family sets 
part of his portion aside for his ancestors, and at the end of the 
feast the father says: “ Blessed kinsfolk, you have come hither, 
you have eaten and drunken, now fly away home! ” (V. N. 
Nikolsky, Primitive Religious Beliefs and the Appearance of 
Christianity in Russia ). 

Primitive agriculture gave birth to cults peculiarly closely 
allied to the agricultural economy. But these cults were far less 
developed than other analogous cults among the ancient Greeks 
and Egyptians, The imagination of the Russian Slav had not 
the leisure nor the ability to develop these agricultural cults until 
Christianity invaded the country. Even the two chief divinities 
of the old Slav mythology, Dajdbog (Sun) and Mat-Syra-Zemla 
(Mother-Moist-Earth), present wholly animistic features. The 
Earth is represented as groaning under the weight she bears ; and 
the Sun as a material being. The Spring was represented in a 
very curious fashion. The Slav savage, u unable to resist his love 
of animating all things, sought to discover what living creature 
brought the Spring. This was not difficult. Was not the Spring 
in one of those migratory birds which come when Winter is 
ready to disappear, and fill the woods with their cries ? ” Hence 
legends respecting the lark and the woodcock, which bring 
“from across the seas” nine locks, liberate the Spring, and put 
the Winter under lock and key. Once the Spring had appeared, 
sacrifices were offered to it. Even to-day the peasants of the 
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province of Penza (near the Volga), when the snows of winter begin 
to thaw, place morsels of bread or cake on the spots that are the 
first to be delivered of their snowy covering. The birch-tree, the 
favourite tree of the Russians, also played the part of a vernal 
fetich, to which offerings were borne, and on festival days its 
shadow fell upon games and dances. At the season of sowing, 
bread and eggs were placed on the furrows left by the plough* 
The divinity of grain also demanded offerings. 

At the beginning of the harvest two restivals were celebrated, 
one of which was in honour of the divinity of the harvest, known 
as Kupala . The Russian Slavs believed that bracken blossomed on 
the night of Kupala ,, and that he who should pluck it that night 
would be rich and happy. The other festival, dedicated to Tarila , 
contained a sexual element. It was doubtless sacred to the god of 
fecundity. 

Above these and analogous rural cults, in the midst of the 
military and commercial city of the period of Kiev, was another 
cult whose ideology marked a step in advance of the religion of the 
agriculturists. 

“In the city, or during an expedition, men were not content 
with occasional fetiches. Totems became gradually unfamiliar to 
the merchant-bandit. The cities required permanent protectors, 
and the expeditions continual assistance. On the other hand, the 
Slav bandit and the merchant constantly came into contact with 
the Normans and Byzantines, whose mythology was certainly far 
more systematically developed than theirs. Thanks to these con¬ 
ditions their religious beliefs, in this half-military, half-commercial 
environment, presently developed in two directions. In the towns 
permanent idols appeared, not entirely deprived of their fetichistic 
character, but possessing invulnerable power and the sanctity of 
gods. Then came allusions to a theological system, the desire to 
determine the relations existing between various gods. Here the 
influence of Byzantine beliefs was undoubtedly at work ” (V. 
Nikolsky, op. cit .). 

Among the population of the towns the idols of Perun and of 
Veless or Foloss enjoyed the greatest consideration. Perun was the 
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god of thunder and lightning and of war, and the protector of the 
guard of the Prince of Kiev. Volos $ was the god of flocks and 
herds. Besides these, Svarog , god of fire and father.of Dajdbog 
(the Sun), and Stribog, the god and father of the winds, were 
greatly venerated. The representation of these divinities was full 
of the most ingenuous fetichism. For example, when the Prince 
of Kiev, Vladimir the Holy, introduced Christianity in his city 
in the year 998, he ordered that the idol of Perun should be 
thrown down and cast into the Dnieper. Moreover, so that 
the ancient god should not meditate a return to the city, the idol 
was pushed away from the banks until it was swept away down 
the river. 

The warlike and commercial element of ancient Russia was 
equally ingenuous in its conception of the soul. The corpse of 
every prince and knight was burned with the arms, the horse, and 
sometimes even the wife and slaves of the deceased, so that the 
dead man could live in Paradise as he had lived on earth. The 
conception of Paradise reflected the change produced by the rise 
of the military-commercial element: vulgar persons could not 
enter Paradise, it being reserved for princes and boyars . To 
reach it the dead must cross a sea and then climb tola great height, 
no one knew whither. To facilitate this ascent a ladder was 
buried with the body, and sometimes the clippings cut from the 
fingers of the deceased during his life. It was the custom with 
the Russians to keep nail-clippings, as with their help it was easier 
to climb into Paradise. 1 Once there the aristocratic soul would 
lead a most agreeable life, always at table, always making 
merry. 

The religious ideology of this warlike and commercial aristocracy 
reposed upon a low degree of development, and both it and the 
agricultural cults were presently replaced by Christianity. 

The reader will understand that at the outset the change can 
have been no more than formal, for Christianity was the product 

1 The practice of hoarding nail- and hair-clippings is very general, 
but the motive usually given is that one may be bewitched if they fall 
into the hands of the ill-disposed.—T r. 
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them to his friends. And the faith of the peasantry in ikons and 
miracles is marked by the same gross and ingenuous fetichism that 
we find in the pagan beliefs of their ancestors. 

But although Byzantine Christianity did not greatly influence 
the psychology of the Russian Slav, although it was content to 
change merely the name of a religion, it has, on the contrary, 
played a prominent part in the organization of the country. 
Christianity in the hands of the ruling classes was a means of in¬ 
fluencing the masses. The mere fact that the chief figures in the 
society of Kiev were the first disciples of Christianity proves as 
much. The prince and his guard were baptized first of all; then 
they assembled the people to receive baptism on the banks of the 
Dnieper. The people were far from willing to change their idol 
Perun for the idol Christ, and the inhabitants of Novgorod, for 
example, retained a lasting memory of a certain baptism “ by steel 
and fire.” 

It is not difficult to divine the reason of the sympathy which 
the warlike aristocracy felt for Byzantine Christianity. The 
religious relations between Byzantium and Russia were preluded 
and promoted by the political and commercial relations between 
the two countries. These relations confirmed the Byzantine 
influence in Russia, and gave the Russians certain privileges, for 
Constantinople was at this time the chief market for the outlet of 
Russian goods. The introduction oi Byzantine Christianity in 
place of the Roman type had a lasting effect upon the country of 
the Russian Slavs : it made it less difficult for the lay power to 
dominate the ecclesiastical power. The Roman Church, as we 
know, depended not at all upon the Empire, while at Byzantium 
the head of the Church was really an official of the Emperor. So 
it was in Russia Even during the period of Russian feudalism 
the Church was unable to win its independence, for the inde¬ 
pendence enjoyed at this time by the spiritual as by the temporal 
feodaries was not the independence of the Church, but of its 
various representatives. Peter the Great easily concluded the 
work commenced by his ancestors. He suppressed the Patriarch 
and replaced him by an administrative council termed the 
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u Directing Holy Synod/’ at the head of which was placed a lay 
official, the chief procurator, ober-prokuror . This dependence or 
the Church upon the civil authorities still further strengthened the 
hands of the autocracy, which added the a spiritual sword 53 to its 
already crowded arsenal. In moments of reaction the autocracy 
employed this weapon to oppose the development of free thought 
amidst the intellectual strata of society. Although Russia has 
not known a militant clericalism like that of Rome, she has, on 
the other hand, been subjected to an official clericalism, a sort of 
ecclesiastical police, which has pressed very heavily upon the 
spiritual life of the country. Orthodoxy was one of the basic 
elements of the autocratic system, and one of the principal checks 
upon social and scientific progress. The following fact may 
afford some idea of the extraordinary forms assumed by the yoke 
of this clerical police : in the first half of the last century the 
professors of anatomy at the Russian universities were forced, 
when explaining to students the structure of the human body, 
a to call their attention to the benefits of God, who created this 
body in all its astonishing complexity. 33 An innumerable quantity 
of such facts might be cited ; but the civic functions of the 
Russian Church have by no means been limited to supervising 
the philosophical and scientific thought of the country. The 
superior and the local clergy were charged by the Government 
with the supervision of the social activity and the private life of 
every inhabitant. All the Orthodox functionaries were obliged 
to attend confession at fixed intervals. A certificate of confession 
was demanded yearly of all school-children. A civil marriage 
does not exist in Russia; the contract is valid only when conse¬ 
crated by the Church and recorded in its registers. Similarly 
divorce can be granted only by the ecclesiastical authorities. If 
to this we add that the popes are the registrars of births and 
deaths, we see that the Russian Church is still entrusted with 
functions that in Western Europe have long ago devolved upon 
the secular authorities. 

The hypertrophy of the administrative and magistral functions 
of the clergy led to the atrophy of their spiritual functions. 
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In the sphere of culture the influence of Russian orthodoxy was^ 
infinitely less than that of Catholicism. The Russian u white 
clergy,” with very rare exceptions, have always been and are still 
extremely uneducated. Even in the first half of the eighteenth 
century it was sufficient for the intending shepherd of souls to be 
able to read, to write after a fashion, and to recite a couple 
of psalms by heart. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
an examination was imposed on the candidates. Seminaries were 
opened in all the provinces. However, the moral and intellectual 
level of the Russian clergy still left much to be desired. Even 
to-day the education provided by these seminaries is highly 
scholastic, and intended not to awaken and enlarge the philo¬ 
sophic faculty of the pupils, but to extinguish it. 

The low level of culture prevalent among the clergy is further 
explained by the fact that the law and ancient customs have 
transformed the clergy into a closed caste. Hitherto the religious 
vocation has been transmitted from father to son by inheritance. 
There are, therefore, among the clergy certain ruling dynasties, 
each of which has ruled some parish for a hundred or two hundred 
years. Moreover, usage demands that <c the son shall never 
occupy a grade superior to that ot his father.” “The son of 
the pope can only present himself as candidate for the position 
of pope ; the son of a vicar can only aspire to be a vicar. Castes 
are thus formed within the clergy, and it is very difficult tor men 
of talent to break through them ” (Professor Znamensky, History 
of the Russian Church ). We must add that the religious caste 
has long been in a position very greatly inferior to that of the 
nobility, and that down to the end of the eighteenth century the 
priest, just as the serf, might according to the law be subjected 
to corporal punishment; and the lower clergy were so until 1863. 
The nobility had long regarded the priests as a contemptible 
class. The rural pope was often an object of ridicule to the noble 
landowners of the district. All these facts went far to diminish 
the moral prestige of the clergy. Moreover, the latter were less 
concerned with their moral prestige than with their material 
interests, and this fact was emphasized in the early years of 
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tent to exploit their landed property in a parasitical manner, 
for they lease their lands to the peasantry, charging a very high 
rent, which still further irritates the peasants against them. 
Similarly, in the sphere of public instruction the Russian clergy 
have accomplished nothing like the results obtained by the 
« Brothers of the Christian Colleges ” above mentioned. Accord¬ 
ing to M. Le Bon once more: “ These Brothers are now very 
seriously competing with the University in the matter of superior 
secondary education.” Even for primary instruction the 
Russian priest has done very little. Although under the rule of 
Alexander III and Nicolas II the Government, struggling 
to extinguish liberal and revolutionary ideas, maintained a u con¬ 
fessional school ” in opposition to the lay schools, so that the 
Holy Synod covered all Russia with a parish confessional schools,” 
the results of this activity were negative. The instruction given 
in these schools was and is so bad that the peasants prefer to send 
their children to the lay schools provided by the State and the 
municipalities. Moreover, some of these a confessional schools ” 
exist only on paper. 

To sum up : we may say that historical conditions in Russia 
have prevented the formation of a soil favourable to clericalism 
like that to be observed in France. The political and intellectual 
power of the Russian Church has been infinitely inferior to that 
of the Roman Church, which continues to make its influence 
felt even in those countries which are on the way to a purely 
capitalistic development. 


III 

I proceed now to this question : What was the effect of 
serfdom upon the mentality of the people ? 

Three centuries of such a system must have left their mark. 
Abolished by law only in 1861, the system still makes itself felt 
both in the manners and in the mentality of the Russian people. 
Moreover, in the latter period of its existence—about the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century— 
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serfdom assumed particularly brutal forms, for at that period the 
rich landowners had realized the possibility of selling their products 
for money in the open market, and thus of augmenting their 
revenues. But in order to achieve this end they by no means 
sought to improve the technique of production. They mercilessly 
forced their serfs to labour, employing the same methods as slave¬ 
owners might employ towards negroes. Here, for example, are 
some facts, certified by historic documents and legal records: 

In 1852 an inquiry was held in respect of a landowner of 

Kherson, K-, who had driven a young man to suicide. 

The inquiry elicited the fact that K- very often had the 

peasants put in chains, and so chained drove them like cattle 
to work. One peasant-woman fled. “ She was caught after an 
attempt at suicide. She was chained to a post in the kitchen 
and kept there for five years, being liberated only when her 
services were required.” “Another peasant was chained by the 
neck for four years. He died thus chained 

The serfs were shockingly fed. This was the diet on the estate 
of Mme S—>- of the province of Kharkov. In the first place, 
food was cooked only once a week. “First meal, bortch (the 
national soup of Little Russia), but without salt. Second 
rotten pumpkin or elderberries. For the whole day, a scrap of 
bread. On Sunday, meat full of maggots.” 

You may judge what was the effect on the physical, intellectual, 
and moral nature of the serf of exhausting labour accomplished 
under such conditions. 

The serf was always subject to corporal punishment, 

“On one estate,” affirms a contemporary, “forty to fifty 

women were beaten every day, and those with child were not 
spared.” 

Between 1840 and 1850 Prince G-“had as many as 

a thousand lashes given to offending peasants, and then applied 
canthandes to the wounded parts. Sometimes he conceived the 
whim to punish them amidst a solemn ceremony. For example, 
he one day assembled all the young girl serfs, and had one of 
them whipped in the presence of the others. The‘operation’ 
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lasted an hour, during which the prince played at billiards. The 
result of the punishment was that extreme unction had to be 
administered” 

The landowner K-“ whipped his coachman, who had over¬ 

turned his carriage, till he drew his last breath.” Another killed 

certain peasants in the same manner. A certain T-“ ordered 

peasants who were suspected of theft to be hanged by the fingers 
from the rafters of the coach-house.” 

In 1846 the affair of Mme Stotzky was made public. “ The 
inquiry revealed that Mme Stotzky, without any motive, used 
to punish her peasants with her own hands. She had fitted in 
a chamber two ring-bolts of iron, one of which was fixed to 
the ceiling: by means of these she had the serfs strung up in 
an erect position. She used to bite her serfs, stifle them, pour 
boiling water down their necks, forced them to eat their own 
excrement, and would put a bridle on the women on the pretext 
that they drank milk while milking the cows. One girl, a farm¬ 
hand, died after having for months received fifty to two hundred 
blows of a staff daily.” 

Another landed proprietress, the wife of the marshal of the 
nobility, Mme de Svirsky, committed such horrors that one can 
hardly believe in their possibility (the trial was in 1853). “She 
used to force her serfs to eat their excrement or rotten eggs. 
She used to strike them with an arapnik y or make them sit naked 
upon ice. She forced a little girl to swallow brick and pounded 
glass; the child died. Another child she forced to eat a plait or 
hair. A wolf-bitch was kept in her court-yard, and she often 
set it upon the peasants. One woman was nearly killed by it; 
another received thirty wounds.” 

The hard labour and the horrible treatment to which the 
peasants were accustomed very often reduced them to a state of 
absolute insensibility. They became accustomed to these tortures. 
The well-known Russian publicist, Samarin, relates that a more 
than usually humane estate manager having forbidden the use of 
torture, the result of the experiment was that the serfs refused to 
go to work. “ Threats, persuasion, nothing availed 5 only fresh 
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corjwral punishment forced them to resume work." It wm only 
in the course of time th.it the peaMuttn became accustomed to 
obev without the tear of blows. 

Some landowner* reduced their serf* to such a state of 
brutalization that when the manifesto ordei injt the abolition 
of serfdom was published (n>th February, iHfit) the serfs were 
nut in a condition to undetstand that they were free. A certain 
Kb——, t * w pwinee of Knurxk, who owned a small estate, 
“having seized alt the peasants* laud, ibrmi the serf* to labour for 
his own profit without guntm* them sufficient fimd to live on, 
or sufficient time to repose. Krepiiif* no feast-da vs, leaving the 
mjtster's estate on tv once a year, in otder to attend church once 
* year, and forbidden to tecetve ikits, the peasant* of Khar- 
itevitch, after twcnty.ftvc or thiity years of stub tieatruent, 
lost all facility of (eason, and were reduced almost to idiocy.” 
When a eomtimsarv visited Kh — to read the manifesto of 
liberation, the peasants listened attentively but understood 
nothin.*." 

Serfdom was especially hard on the women. The master* 
exploited not Mjtk- their labour but also their bodies. 

In tH$; (he Roman Senate draft with the affair of the landed 
proprietor Stiatshiudty, The latter was ucuisnl “of abducting 
the wives of his peasant* and of the i udation of numermi* young 
girls, often children thittrat or fourteen years of age, followed by 
death." I'he impiirv confirmed these facts. Nevertheless the 
Senate did not find Stratsliiicky guilty, but met el y left him 
“ under suspicion.'* 

Atiother pmpiietot, Viivir/ky, of" the ptovince of Saratov, 

M enjoying i-trat respect among the iioMhrv of the dent it t, 
alntmted an meal* ttlable mimbn of peasant!.' wives, seduced 
none than two ft unified v.nm * gnls, and < amrd in.onvruteut 
ho.band*, hiothets, or turn 1. to be emollrd in the army.” 
Atiothet nc.unired a tompuK>>iv ** m *he *riu.r" bit all the 
young j*oh on his estate} the irc,d.m.mt were tiog/ed and 
put to laN.tir, a u>J!.u of iton spike, round the neck. Some 
jmwed vetitabi ■ harem*. Our fadmskv was not <oment 
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with violating young girls (Proceedings, 1855), but also insisted 
on the jus primes metis (to me the first night\ allowing no peasants 
to marry save on the condition that the cc first night belonged to 
the barin (seigneur)” Certain proprietors contrived even better : 
they demanded of the public women of Moscow or St. Petersburg 
a portion of their earnings. One lady, an owner of vast estates, 
went even further. She used to import into the capital young 
peasant girls, whom she educated and then placed in a licensed 
house which she herself managed. 

Thus the person and the dignity of the serf were continually 
trampled under foot by the master. The peasant was treated 
incomparably worse than a dog. But then the price of a good 
hound was much higher than that of a peasant. Sometimes a 
landowner would exchange a family or even a small village of 
serfs for a fine borzoi. And just as animals are bred to obtain the 
desired strain, so the peasants were coupled by the master. The 
peasant was forbidden to think of love : he must marry according 
to the master’s order, according to the material interests of the 
latter. What matter if the bride did not please, or if the bride¬ 
groom were repulsive to the young bride ? 

Every phenomenon presents two sides. Russian serfdom was 
no exception to the rule. Although a cause of the mental and 
moral degradation of the masses, at the same time it liberated the 
privileged class of society from material care and labour, and con¬ 
tributed to the formation of an intellectual tiite^ which especially 
distinguished itself in polite literature. The Russian novel of 
the nineteenth century, with such masters as Gontcharov, 
Turgenev, and Tolstoy, was largely the fruit of “ aristo-serf ” 
culture. 

Being the culture only of an insignificant minority, it was too 
slight and superficial a stratum to cover the life of a people. It 
was the beautiful frontage of a hideous building, with rotten 
foundations and tottering to its fall. This contradiction between 
the surface and the deeper life of the country was the cause of the 
estrangement between the Hite and the people ; an estrangement 
which is responsible for the tragic note to be heard in the work 
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*>{ so many Rtmun writers, and which is revealed in other wav* ; 
tor instance, in language and methods of expressing thought. 
The Russian language, in prose and vmr, even in thr works of 
the most truly national of Russian writers, is iar from being the 
language of the people, am! it is still very difficult tor the people 
to understand works written in “ literar y Russian." Durum, the 
period of serfdom, when there were no schools in tire country, 
^ when alt the peasants were illiterate, when all the physical ami 
spiritual force* of the country' were the prisoners of serfdom, this 
tiepatation of the “thought " .uul the 44 word " of the strict “ truth 
of life" wa* still more tragic and profound. The situation was 
analogous to that wlmh existed in the Roman Kittpue during the 
“ golden when the refim-d culture «U the aristocracy 

floutished on the v<nal foundation of slav rty. 

This cuntrailn tion, this rstrancemmt, wy shortly became a 
danyrr to the privileged r tax., f..t 4!! the peasants were run inured 
to thru situation. .Many of them despaired of finding any 
issue, and -.'.nr the serial of sedition. 

The Government of Catherine II found it a difficult task to 
get the 1 letter of the notorious Yemelyan Rugatchet, who suc¬ 
ceeded in mufeiing a whole army of praam* and fn,olive seifs, 
taking several towns and toitres.es by storm, and breaking ch«* 
heads of many popes and nobles, The ( Internment had to semi 
serious military expedition, against him. The 44 1'tiyatchcvsht- 
china’* tenmnated with the victory of the Government and the 
execution of Ruyatihcv, Hut afterwards, and until tin- abolition 
of serfdom, there were incessantly pea-ant revolts in all parts of 
Russia, Under the reign ot Nuuias 1 alone <pyb M a.•natron-." 
were monied, or an avrragr of nineteen anmwlly. Then number 
increased year by year :~~ 

ifrtween r X.'O and id'o Ibere were 41 peasants ri atigi, 

* ?, V» „ »' : !f „ „ .p» 

* s <*; .. > 'm .. §*# „ „ 

i».|o ,, M44 „ „ till „ „ 

.. )."du .. „ ty» „ 

•«V- .. nfv» .. .. ' r/ 


ft 
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Sometimes these revolts attained enormous proportions. In 
1846, for example, the revolt affected 18 provinces ; in 1847, 22; 
in 1848, 27. In the majority of cases the cause of the riot was 
to be found in the persecutions of the serfs and their desire to 
free themselves from serfdom. The collective state of mind or 
the masses was so nervous that insurrection, like a psychical 
epidemic, spread among the people with extraordinary rapidity. 
Samarin, whom we have already cited, characterized the popular 
state of mind at this period in the following words: “In the 
present condition of the serfs the speech of a drunken deserter 
from the army, an imperfectly comprehended order, the appear¬ 
ance of an unusual malady, or the visit of the Tsar to Moscow 
(as in 1843), in short, any event that evokes the general attention, 
may produce excitement and arouse the thought, always present 
of liberty. Then this excitement may turn to a riot, and the 
riot to a general insurrection. All this is possible at any moment 
and a conscientious police force could not guarantee a single day 
of tranquillity.” 

The peasants did not protest against serfdom only by revolting. 
There were also cases of personal vengeance, murders of masters 
and cases of burning their houses. Between 1835 and 1843, 
416 serfs, of whom 118 were women, were transported to Siberia 
for the murder of their proprietors. The germs of crime and 
hatred had been ably sown by centuries of serfdom. The hatred 
of the peasants soon embraced both proprietors and State officials. 
This is not astonishing, for serfdom was closely bound up with 
the political system. Serfdom, the basis of the life of the State, 
tinged all social relations and the whole political fabric. The 
upper and middle bureaucracy, furnished by the nobility, was ot 
the very blood and bone of serfdom. As for the petty officials, 
they lived less by their salaries than by the gifts of their superiors 
and the “profits” demanded of the population. The Russian 
habit of extortion is notorious throughout the world, and is the 
direct offshoot of slavery. A despotic will and a contempt ot 
individual rights and social interests develop rankly in the gross 
and brutal atmosphere of serfdom. The terms “proprietor,” 
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u official,” became synonymous, for the peasant, with evil anti 
suffering. In Little Russia every great property was called 
"human blood." In White Russia a sung is to this day extant 
which dates from the time of serfdom, in which the peasant 
implores ot Got! "the favour that he may no longer have to fear 
the I tin nor the i'ut (chief of the commune), and 

may he able to rest tor a little in his house in peace.” 

I imagine that there is not in the work! a country whose 
population is mote distrustful of the directing element than 
Russia. This suspiciousness «f the Russian peasant extends even 
to persons wh»» ate sincerely resolved to devote their labour and 
their energies to the people. The reader will have heard of the 
insurrections provoked by the appearance ot cholera, During 
the epidemic of Kpu peasants destroyed hospital* and barracks 
prepared foi iho.r stricken with the disease, brat and killed the 
doctors and nurses, whom they accusedot "sowing the cholera to 
make the people suffer.” Hitch facts are to he explained not truly 
hv the ignorance of the people, but also by the ptukmmt distrust 
and suspn ion inspired in the peasantry by the representatives of 
authority, among whom they count the doctor. The doctor is 
dressed otherwise than the mujti ; he “ speaks like a lord ” j 
and moreover he performs mystnious experiments, What more 
onrld be needed t The matter is plain: the physician is the 
agent of the "master*” and the "auth-otties," and widles to 
poison the people by means of < holer a. So, t.r-day, teasou the 
inhabitant* of a Russian village. And from such logo a! reason- 
mg as this it is only one short step to tinting and to / spawn 
ot hospitals and mrdii mt*. 

There is no country in the world, I reprat, where the 
(wi/rowi) and the uhiim-mki (r.fli. i;d* ot State) ate reyatded by 
the popular masses with so di,totted a vision as m RuGa, Here 
we must nuke a rrmaik who h at fust sight may appeal strange; 
the prejudice and malevolence of thr p.-.iplr hair nrvet ot not 
until ipute lately • extended to the head ot thr t T»* eiumenc, the 
I'sat. Kvcn of teceut years the name of the IGr was *m» 
rounded, as it were, with a magical halo, beyond which the 
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indignation of the people could not pass. Not only did the 
people disbelieve that the Tsar was in agreement with the nobles 
and the officials : not only did they refuse to hold him responsible 
for the actions of those about him, but they continually contrasted 
him with the detested gospoda and tchinovniki. The Tsar is not 
responsible for the sufferings of the people, for the truth is hidden 
from him such is the refrain of the peasants when they speak of 
the Tsar; a refrain which is enlarged and embroidered in the 
popular proverbs and songs and verses. In a song of White 
Russia two peasants, Danilo and Stepan, hold converse relating 
the melancholy situation of the serfs, and dream of deliverance 
Says one to the other: “The rumour goes that the Tsar wants 
to free the people, but the lords know how to lie. They make 
up lies about the peasants, and the Tsar believes them : and we 
shall have to bear the yoke of these liars.” 

The same idea is expressed in this characteristic proverb • 
Jclmet Tsar, da me jalauet psar (The Tsar means well, but his 
servant means ill). 7 


Hence the conclusion that the Tsar himself must be reached • 
he must be told the whole truth; the sufferings of his people 
must be explained to him. And the peasants, hiding the matter 
from their masters and the local authorities, used to select khodoks 
(foot-messengers, from khodit, to walk) and send them to 
iter (the popular term for St. Petersburg), that they might 
approach the Tsar and seek “ protection and the truth ” With a 
few kopecks in his pocket, the mujik would set out from his 
native vffiage on a journey of hundreds or thousands of miles. 
Rarely did he reach the capital. In most cases he was arrested 
on the way and sent to prison or Siberia. If he succeeded in 
reaching St. Petersburg he got no farther than the Palace guard 
and was confronted by impregnable bars. It is not surprising 
that the following proverb is familiar to every peasant : Do <Boga 
vysoh densana daleko (It is a great height to God, a long wfy 


Historical facts prove that the monarchical tradition took root a 
long time ago in the mentality of the people. In the seventeenth 



/ ? '/W,r//<M' t>/« i-UH NAil,'\\u, j// v/> 9 , 

' :l!,rv « thr ;tfkt.V Of tlie h^in ves,‘ i fi1 u -imnr 

H.ui;. (Jn.iunoi r.nm the thtow, thrv wuunomvi the , T o,-|** to 
revolt in the none of ,| u . « | tl tJ| , vlt|U , 

WM ‘ s,. *>!)i,u;t tin- oin|uiliv of the {v,y!r, took thr 

iwme of the T.t! I’tot; ivon.niuii, hi».!au,l of Cathetute H, 
who, t»r know, wv,*, k>i,r.l hv the ravnutitc* «t S ti .< wife m 
.ti.io* eh.tf the i.tttei mi.-ht a.veml the tiuonr. The fuml.titirtital 
motneof thr m-.traietit of the “ iYt i.mI of I'mevt “ of” 

the .;Ar„huKmtt «,« teH auv- to \ w t< mm | j„ ,Jre,,-se4fetl 
vu't.tl *.os Suh 4 f jM.-.-or I ».»)•*, ,)v sj.e.tlt of tltr t.<„„ av.timrvl 
in- do, motAn is>wmrrti,,;i ,, Vi am,t thr T,.»i in the 
*u,-s.r ot tltr I « TtuH- *tu >f wu! fe’iv' on » H-,1 the 

t l ‘ * ' ’ ’ j'' 1 '-')! let, j.r, f.ttf'i no lr-., lotrit' .Si.i;'. VVhnt (hr 

-* -"H-l->»» w... j.,o f imr.f hr rn.tntfe.ro m t‘0,1,4 

m.ttv J.r,.,on, wetr ill t nr, ,,t wait the .... then 

JiN-m- av.oam of thr ',tt‘ t;l ,,-ft of ..rottr.l 

in thr m.u'),-,to, I , w,mr ti r rvrtt 

(etti'ifil to .tvvrj-? :io- tji '.no,-,to,.! ■, i.nitir that *• it «m . not thr 
futth," hut a for.O’tt * Wl'-nr.l hv tftr i lihlhaT, I hr i ( ’. ( ,rif|. 
l«K,f! lu.i to 1 in, e (hr Jr*,,tit,, |,y atit U down t« 

.nnhrniu- n,.tttir ot the tSotimtettl. 

I ften 4i - nr the hvrtt.J that a *1 .y vv*mM toasr wit.-it the T-,.» 
wottlti rant: Ik, jtrojtir “tin* tine abolition ot .ni.l-m” 
‘■x V »h».U-4 m the “G-I |,„ Clutt<* wlmh ,; tc tu4 

iliilcil* 

To j-.nt'-r thr lone ami vitality of th-.r tn-rui. ,| ,11,, 
one utu'.t *<»(i -tiler th.it the tevolutionalv , ■»,!., ha, 

rmmmtrmithr.e vm illu.iotf. a-, .in ahiio.t o*i-,Uv!e. 

inthrnMi, tK'/>. Ji >, at thr timr oi tJ ir Mr. a « aitiou;. the" 
J.roj.Sr," Wtirit the mtrli,-rt„. t | youth ol J<», ;a hr(.,u, t*/h'or 
thetf horn, , in uthet to ilri otr* fhrtii'.rhrv to the In,ilutioltatV 
.ativr, at,.! lain, jo.t |r!,,rr »|, r r M ,h„f s| |t - (ri „ itltt , w t(l 
tri'l?, the a,-,r,.toi . who .oj e.o| thr • "It! I lo the, ouim-yoa.fe 
• •fieri h.'.w>1 tiir, a, ,»ano-i th,- J(4! t 

'* .-|if.i»o i, ',j„ ak ot vvfi.it V*iiu like, hat haw oai I, ttie J’athet 
aloiti ■ I Jr iivlr the Jieavan t'., tttait v >tt 1 1 .attv, haviii,. t ev etttly 
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quitted the rani district*, ittve rrt. aird thi* isinta'c,, 4> s ,f M t 
cud rf 1904 and the beginnim* *d uy-t, tV- , ,, f f : j(t 

were under the domination t*i the <unr «t »■ . ,v { ■ , ,, 

Hence the possibility of mi. h iinmleiiM At ; • **11;.,,,^ 

Sunday” (January, 190$). On that - • . 4> 

thousands of workingmen, with their vuie, At„’> , ( 
/(few and portraits of the Tsar, w.th Fatin O a- 
marched in front of the Winter PaWe t-> iiiijTw* <r." r s .v. ?»,», 
of the Tsar against the power of capita!. tF ; - . ■? , , V1 

prmmatmr of the Government, tvuted »•> u flu* ;>-;t m 
Bonapartist dem.piogue; that he ’•? m r , t , ,| M 
monarchical illusions of the worker. |t k? „ v| 

because these illusions were frrlde, but in,* t ? r u * vtd ,s M 
advisers, terrified by the “imr ami »■ ,r .« t ; M 

people,” received the peaceful ei.iwd st.Oi a n> .» ?<- ,„p.,, 4 

of bullets. " 1 

The Bonapartist dema„*o ty of the (* <■, * .,r y 

played a prominent part in thr y: * an . 4 , , t 
illusions among the Russian peasants and »*,. ^ 

of Poland and the Western t‘it aunt ■ * . f 
order to shatter the opposition ui H-, 
concessions to the people. But tin* pF\: nn-;,., a j 

ideology cannot be explained esFu.ar.', *, , 
demagogy, we must look for other *,«.«, 1 . 4 .. 

may be found m the ideas whit h hair ,,-r. Ul , , , 

sovereign, .be higbw, of judgr, ,b. : ,,, r 

, TI ” »—*«■* »'«**'■' •*. T ,,, . v 

ZL rr ,s ' ..• i-»e 

menulity. ThlmmiT", 'T 

neither saw nor omtmrl,..,, i„ i, , 

between political, social, ami pS-, ,„ , , . ? 

so, he felt an irresistible need L v 1' .’ 

m the social domain, just as hr w L Hl *», t ‘ ** *** ' !U; ‘ 

the life and order of nattne. T„ ,| 4r ^ j w 
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at a centre ale,.tit which hk pilithvil c,\ j«-i i,-ncc was concern rated 
and systematized. The idea «f the T-ar, like the idea of < *»»*}, 
t.erve.i him as a cumjias*, which save.) him hum lomw; himself m 
the yj/,antic tucM\ of the fact-, ,uni |«heimmciM nt iitr. 

Ami ,i* the jHM'vitit’s idea u i‘ (Jod is rstiemrly jo imittvc ami 
in truuom, sit are ins m»»£t.tu bn-.il com rjth. It you ask a jvasaM 
what a T»ar is, he will rr|»ly tit the wvi.l* «.f Victor : 

“ A iimt is a man on hotwhaek,” Ami hetitre his eyes will 
fuss 4 ti.um ut momsmrnn, ,»r jiictwrw rq>rrse«timt the Rmssmii 
Twrt, mi luifsetwk, in iMr^ri-us ajijtarrl, 

Thw jHiiitit ai fcticlmm u anal-vom to teli ‘iutis trrichwm, am) 
forth have identical hojt« am) {no«.j*eets. 
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<ii: HrtsJk Asmi tC !,t »«TIO!C OF 

Ml SHIA AH tOMf’AKM) Will! 4)111 KM WVHTKtbS 

l*oietyi tr.itli. II,-'Kus-ij.i i part in the wmld of hitriiutitmat 
tnwijirlUiMn amt it* jwuluittks. -The «*,„ 

ptwtaiice Of fmetp.u capital. 


S,SM *' * Wf hjH '‘ 4 '* ! ( tlw{ »« »•»<■'h of stati-nus is v.mrtimt* worth 
more than 4 mile of ahotau .Irmorntrattmt. Tin*, ^viiw t > wy 
true when it refer-* to the estimation of' the mmmnit' irwmteex of 
a country j in tfm case the bmhcK of grain rupmtrtl, the untrue 
of railways, ami the tmiiMitr.it steel manuhic tured in 4 y **a r tell 
m more, in their dry hut exact hnw^r, tlun a whole p„rm 
inspired by the labour and the human airier* of ti m m 
that nation, 

i lux i»em f t m t 1 hope the re.idrr will mu hr oHrn.led if I 
commence my expu.itimi by statistical fimrrs, Let ns first of all 
tmtwJrt fhe development of thr external tiade of Rtmia in the 

course of the nineteenth century, 

, ,!lr fll ,t < l* a,trr nt t,lr ‘eimuy ( IH'> » ,M) the tots] 
«, , J »ve,4 .,r was /, 4• , , brtwm. 

lJn /4i /Mrt*' J **m} Itrfwrni 1 T /4 4 ml 

/, tt,h?' r >*. In other wind-*, thr n.mmru ; ,tl * nmtihuttnn of 
. 4 to fhr woihl uMifer imoM.r.l by .#/,* pt rent,. *,r ten 
ti»«, «n a century. Ami the isolation of Russia amid the 

7 w 
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other Powers grew proportionate!* Irr, w!vV n- *»-* nAn.* hr* 
to other nations were pmp.trtimi.ifH' <trn ,vA? the n»d 
of the nineteenth center* Russia *uv«;*;r,i •■■»rh p'a r umms,< 

the participator* in the wvr!d.mat*rf, * i < 
commercial turnover is 10 per cent. <*f f, *' *a» »»-M 

Germany, with u per cent, of the t»«al ‘^‘“n ■ > 

the United States, with w pe» ertt*., was »htid. 1 br.s > 

France (8 percent,), Holland {7 pet tros, , . 4 u*'* •* ■/* I 1 " 5 * rf t f ), 
Austria (5 per cent.), and Bel mm , s pm • 

At the beginning of the twentieth center she « mm-t,. ui 
significance of Rwu is *tdl tnae^m,, 1 ! , tir f - .e f«v« 

years of the century h« cmmimr. >al turn ■ »<■> k < -avd |i| 
one-third. In 1905 it amounted in ta’m* to ; 1 • \t ■, «i 4 
in 1906 to ^197,4*^x10, an itim.-aif n? 1 r , , ;tt • 

single year. 

The rapid increase of Ru.*n% fm ■ ■* *1* *' 
by other data. Midwav fhtnttgh the 'n . Kh'-m 

possessed only fe, 000 tradii^nroeKtef-ifiO'i*.; a,t , *?..<■,»( 

and by the end of the center* site imr-": t" «s a'.* 

11,000 vessels of «»«*. m /,i J « t < . .*»• * *1 th* 

exports by water do not by uin tira,-. 1; /. <• r - 
Russian exports. A larj?r It* tints »>t the r,- •«* » 1 <- , ■ *he 
continental frontiers. This ka*>. b *0 »h- *»*'« ‘n ,*• 1 
more especially during the second tu t *.» th- ■ 
when the Rwn railways and rh.nr «.*;••»» * «M.rr»»*| 
countries were expanding, 

Between t8oa and »8 4 the espmt'. hv v* ■ • s n- : < « ; •. 1 
of the total. Towards the of »?.■«-. no , ik- .• • «, by 

land had risen from 11 per erst*, r •. tv 1 ; - 1 >■■ »,?,<< 

end of the century to i; per tr-st, At nb* ‘ . : ..t »$.<< 

nineteenth century the iiiipMj?', *n,- 1 < i; , •, ■ » x ; .i 

total imports; while the miy v. f .. , • .n<* 

22 per cent, of the total, T>*w.»a i-, *•<.,. lti ;■ ,j ■ ■«-, > . s te 

imports by land had fiv;vi (7 jc* ■ , • , , r r 

46 per cent. 

An enormoussjuuntity of yram, w. a, 1 ;■ ’ ■',>u, » 
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Stuffs etc, is yearly, monthly, daily shipped from Russia to 
Europe, ami fabulous sum* of’ money flow backward ;mt! forward 
from the human sea of Europe to that of Russia. European 
capual eaves England, Belgium, France, and Gcimany for the 
great Eastern plain. Between the years tfhj^ alone 

, , un industry absorbed more than 500 miliums of silver 
roubles of fum t ;„ money The total current of 

European money which flows into Russia is enough to turn 
ones head. 0 

fake up any French journal and east the eve down the 
columns devoted to the .Stock Exchange. You will find there 
a large Hurnlwr of Russian words: lOOmk, Knt», k;g y /W, 
IMxtmMjmia, J/n-Wo, ETurinvTt, Tu!a % and 

others. I hese woi«h denote various cities towns, and villages of 
Russia, which were, not so long, ago, <p,irt am! drseit places but 
which to~day are industrial mitres connected with London, f‘ 4 m 
and Bruge s. The mine opened hy the Russ,an latminer some-’ 
where in the southern steppes is turned into gold on the Raris 

r , A W ' 1 '» W* *l«W U i» -he ,lr,„h, 

» Russia and collected hy a humble peasant-woman are sent 
right across the continent of Europe, finally to reach the lamp 
of the sorter at the ** Egg Exchange ’* of London, and thence to 
pass into the hands of the consumer. 

Th« might of «pM, .he «%kt of gol.f, h.. d™.„ K,,,,,, 

mto the mad whirlpool of universal production and tmn national 
exchange, and has thereby hound her to the older nation* of 

■ JL# tji 1 f 4f.'l li $ 


He have seen how unpmtant the of Rima has been, 

rum the tpunncafivr point ot view, m the ime,national matin 
Let us now consider it io.m the ipulitative point of slew : whu 
dors Ruvaa at present give the world, and what will she ,. )U . 
,t m the future, when bet productive fours ate fully developed * 
Lmlctetu soumnes contubute .«, ddfcii,, K defers m the 
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economic activity of humanity, fulriUmt'vtnurtionv. Snntr, 

as England and Germany, arc wpc, u!U ;;i thr vphmr 

erf industry, providing their neighbour * with mm;., machinery, 
rails, ships, etc. Others, like Holland and turn jeav tnt part 
of international hankers} tbrv a»e thr h.-:»r *>» thr Sr,.,is 
Exchange, the Bourse, and the wviitgvKmk. thikns itkr the 
United States and the Argentine, »mm*h *•< uw.ru mmutm 
and are the “granaries of the world." To ihu vatrv.ny R>mi* 
belongs. The exports of Rtivda exceed tin mipom. la the 
last quarter of the nineteenth mtfnrv the ntmoi imp,*!* of 
Russia were /51,600,000 ami the export, ft-i, ■ ■ ■ , and 

the principal article of export tool-iv tv whrat, A» th- 
of the nineteenth century "altittrmun |*t.* 4 mtv" ^..tivtitoM 
only 19‘4 per cent, of the Kuwait rxpoit fa.*-* Jktwrrn iK/ii 
and 1898 the proportion wav $8-4 vot,, ami <,*; x , f >u»f 
swollen to 62*4 per cent. If we take thr eve, t h..; t.1**■ fm,| 
that in 1899 the value of the wheat evp-ftr i wav l $*, ■ wi, 
and in 1903, $>4,7$'V' J| -’. Knwun whrai u r-'r >,m 
of the most important tin tors of the <>* I *,.{ 

certain countries of late years inmiimr *.,* aju m, wVv l^r 
that exported by Russia. 

Hence we set the importance of thr r, on*.mu 'r-.^y.-, W tent 
of Russia and the signifk’amr of hei a»pi. nA-t;' .n »*•.?<•, , gf 
internarional life. 

The export trade in gram drveiojwd tm.jr part:, T**h akiut 
the you- 1861, after the abolition <4 wnmon , ra- r*j* it* 
wheat alone, after that ye«,uHfrawJ *,y 4 . - if-tween. 

1851 and i860 the amount war t , j *, v»wee>t 
1861 and 1870 it rose to 3*1,60 , . h>»v . lt ,, t , 

Germany and France in the , rtr.! m,'. was wav 

to monopolize the prmivmu of » .m :,-t I o , - H- ? at tfc-* 
moment America appeared tm thr >4.*,^ i-,h \ . a<> * hr*? 

began to compete with Human p*aa t'*-, ^ 

resulted in lower prim and •. ,, 

for more than twcurv-fitr a•*.*r<, thst-oi-v t *,!, i ,*■, *. o *;*.■ .t#vT **t 
Europe. 1 his ensi* had pautlul loan* fo» R tt j,t.i4a»*4. 
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a m-Swk in the industry of agriculture .md a degr datum of 
technical mrth<H.s. As a result the must primitive tunas of 
r*pio»t,mi labour have beet, preserved in Russia, and a divorce 
lm arisen better industry and agriculture, between the town 
and the country, between the “ trot, country " and the ‘Straw 
country." And this fatal division is reflected in the social and 
political development of the country. Here is an sample of 
the universal ttr existing between the various phenomena of 
human life, however far removed from one another, 

Russia, a* we have already said, is ,mc of the *‘ M ,ammrs 
of the world. But tc would be imortect to represent her iW 
an exclusively ayticukmal country. The niurtrenrh century, 
and especially the second half of that eciu.irv, was for Russia, as 
for other countries, an industrial century. Hii. is proved by the 
data of her foie,,.*, trade. At the begin.,in K of the nineteenth 
century the Uimr Russian imports consisted of piomiom 

mul'birr^ “l d per cent, of the 

Li. • Tr * A "' *t W ltUtrml 4,4,1 »»•*»»«»•** lured 

prmhu s they constituted H per vent, of the total impo, ts, f„ 

the middle of the century these latter had risen to 44 < per m ,t. 

and at the end of the century they amounted to more than halt 

o af the good* imported. On the other hand, the imp,,,ration 

tjrr* rtT md uf 

towards the end of the century. The to,me, then , on mtutrd 
*7 3 per tent, of the whole, and the lattn ...j-j p rt mtfi *1*1,- 
increasing importation of raw rnatr.iak and p.titiv iiumifUcrmed 
gomls demonstrates the rise of a national indmtiv ah..nrbme these 
materials m order to create manufactmed pmdm ts. 

I he hut that industrialism is inn easing in Ru.da j„ certified 
by the tiata relating to the number of faenoms and wort-.hot*. 
Itts exprttally interesting to remaik tbe of tn.im.tnal 

undertakings m respect of the dates of foundation. The lot \t 
hntftm ami IS „i.h,p, published by the Momtrv of Fmance ♦« 
»yoo facilitates the ‘nmpamon. We are able to note that the 

^ '' ‘ thus, of the Mci., fa, tones and w.okdtops ol which 
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wc have knowledge, an ennrmmf number »«<• i n 

the last quarter of the nineteenth centotv. Hr «■„- j.vnj, ' 

enterprises were initiated ; between msd »N' •, 4 

between 1871 and 1880,2,100; between ism an.! t H , , <,» 

between 1891 and 1900, S,;K8. Su 4 * urs , rat, s *l»» ■- >r-di. 4 t- 
ments mentioned in the list cited wm f^sn-kd latter 

portion of the nineteenth eentutv, In •■f’t'e «>t )<"> m 

perhaps for that very reason, the industrial s .ft Uu-,.u 

gives evidence of stupendous cnct '* and a umk r «f 

growth. 

To illustrate the development ut R:s.ritod'inu I i*Vi ,„«*■ 
an example taken from the *phne **f th' • >' ‘'..vtry, 

which, as we know, k the kwUMitr nv> ?m > - , I® 

1893, 68,800,000 ponds or 1, , {>**.*» t>t *»i- .1 ,1 »*•,'<- 

founded in the Russian fonndtits ; to ,% , ■, » -m, | hr 

production of steel and tom in ti•>>,-. u r • 1 , 
in 1902,1,870,000 ton*. In t814 Ku-u* •- - ■ *• r 

place in the matter of IU111 in t*.al ; a: s ; s*- i 
present century she Junl ulrc ad v .itsor-rd it/,, 

both Austria and France, attd esm It 4 , -n ■' . of 

steel and iron. 

“While the production of cast :tru! no • o -!, o -*,* s , ; - 
1900, ty 58 per mtt. in France, ;*v , ,-:o »5 . u u i vst) 

76 per cent, in the United State*, and t.i t ,•» , : An?, 

in Russia it increased by n > |<« ,~:u, I in- ;• u 

and steel during the same ten s,r»v> >, !■- 4? , » t ,s. 

in France, 50 per cent, in the U>-orb ,1 , 

Germany, and 196 per cent, in Uku », /»<,.■ 

production of Russia in tkii tn Ann J a 

°f world, and has ew.eei/Wir r>.•//?;.» ,<? , • , n }., 

nwwVW ie/.#euref| " (A. I-no V/ , u 
Capitalism in Rhhm dum# ih, Lit l >n l e.o; c‘ ; '■? 

Cwf«ry). Such is the siatrm^n* ,4 4 ¥■■,.» «•. *iri J 

reader must nut fbrgci tftjt tlir ^ ^ \ &{ , ,, 

beside winch Russciu 4IH41 Im,* ^i«i .* <^I,*?/’’ * ^*i %$$ 
from &vounbie to the Umn If shr J ,,4 r ^ 4 i 
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formation of flit* iif«* of the Ru-nba people could tv hu tr formed 
SW tn f*ivr tin* prodm live tun-.-, ,»t' the * ountry entire lihnty, w<- 
mi:'hr count upon a still more rapid development of Russian 
capitalism, Witts its abundance of nafmat wealth, Russia would 
hr. utir a danyauus rival run of the must advanced uudotw. 
Ami in this xtru vie of yiants which a-ottmw an incrraKiu^lv 
mute character in die universal market -Russia would play a 
very smpnitant jutt. Thr <44 capitalism of Western Europe 
would he confronted hy two formidable trials Russia suit! 
America. International history will in thr near future be 
complicated l»y stupendous economic am! jvolitir.il conflict*, 
i >nr A thr pmibai tries «f Russian capitalism is the pair which 
fiireii’ii capital has placed in its development. Hume branches 
of Russian imlusfrv 'tnmm.t ami mctalluryv exist very lately 
hy means of rumen capital. This participation of F.urnpcau 
money in the economic ltic of Russia has lu«l two results, tn 
the first plat-r, it has hound Russian capitalism closely ro F.ur»« 
pran c ip-taliatt. Everythin;* that happetts in Rto.ia has an 
interest fur thr capitalist worhl of France, England, and Re)* 
jpum which is not only them ciie.it, hut material ; for enormous 
quantities of yoU arc invested hy these countries tn the irutustiial 
undertaking of Russia. Still prater are the sums which enter 
Russia from abroad in the form of State loans. These loans, 
concluded not at home hut abroad, have carne.l ami .in still earn 
* sternly profit, not for the Russian umi.ile t lasses, hut hu foteiyn 
capitalists. Finally, we find that the development ot foteiyn 
capital tn Russia is detrimental to the drvelopavnt of Russian 
capital. The came of this phenomenon is thr poSunal weakness 
of thr Russian middle classes. The auto, racy, with the aid of 
Kutoprau capital, ha. not only succeeded in makot.* !t« |f inde-, 
prudent of the middle classes, hut it refuse-, to allow thr latter 
to acquire political power, 

Freed horn the difficulties whit h a xtrotiy capitalist opjwrdtmn 
within the tommy would have ptrsrnted, the autmtacy has 
nevertheless ptofitrd hy the techtmal advantages of Russian 
capitalism to tendonr us power. 1 'hanks to modern r«hiatal 
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methods, it has fortified the tiwvtta..i-n» .*» fhr <ut* w>th,uit 
modifying the despotic character «*f it* nj'Uorjf , Ju, „, AW „ 
times suggested the stranpe *»|*vtacle ■ •! a l* ■ >r ,,} .»,t Ainfa 
equipped with the telephone and wncle,* tnr^.yA-.. 

This peculiar fusion of the political hum* of A. .un A-wttmn 
with the material procedure'* of a *aptrd ,*4 m dvats-.M •* iff*, 
result of the internal development or K u*iu, an.! t hr rrUtxuaof 
the latter with other capitalist eouwtx*. 










CIIAPTKR II 

TIIK RUSSIAN PKOl'tT. FROM Till*: KCONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL POINT OF VIKW 

I, The of dilferrntulinn. II. I'tufrnkms amf hades, III, The 

various classes 4tf marly and the dl.titbuhou of the iMltwind 

revenue. 

I 

Tttfi development of capitalism was accomplished in Rtr.ca ■> 
m to other countries- by the pmers* o( d«t|> tomahon. This 
was accomplished in matte tltlfrrrm ways. I’he whole 
territory of Russia has assumed a new aspect, ‘The ancient 
uniformity of the country dKappcatrd, as well as the old ptnm» 
live whenw of eeonomtts. A taiituiial din dot* of labour was 
effected between the different portion* of the tommy, Tins 
division it bound up with the distribution ot the nalmal wealth 
of Russia, Knormotn lay ns of nut, who h weir h.»mt m the 
south of Russia, between the Hub-pet and the Hon, war the 
foundation of the »u,d minim* industry. All this tr-poti, formerly 
desolate, was transformed into a imuim* drum t. Another mmiitif 
district was .leveiojtrd in Foli-d* Pombrova, I bar metallurgy 
attained a y*reat development. Two oihet and olda maalhtr.'tral 
crimes, the Moscow distfiet «td the Iftal di.ttn t (lath of 
which regions were worked two crotmttrs .n*o), were snr(tawed 
by the districts of Donets. and Pomhsova, ‘I hr prmdnmt writs 
beside the Caspian Sea and in the valleys of Terek mui Kuban 
|*ave rise to the oil industry, which t* day rmpluvt an r too mour 
amount *tf labour. The pun: to is of Moscow, Vladmut, K«*. 
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troma, and Yaroslavl have Ion;.* been cmtsr. of the crxtih* 
industry, which has found yet anothci fnum* id 5,’ >)-,vut ,*f 

Lodz, in Poland. The province of V'aiwwu and tit-* ■ ■s’.Vvvc*.*, 
the districts of Kiev ami Podolsk, and rrmat .it 4ts.» . l V:if;.d 

Russia—such as the districts of IU> >cow ami Lola hat - .one 
a “sugar kingdom," being coveted truh plant.,toms .,} bc-t ait.l 
refineries. Besides these districts which h..u- then own qv,sal 
industries, there are other industrial cooties in ;>i». hnrmn 

is both intense and varied, such as the dMit. t > ! 1V r-r.buu; 

and its environs. There, side hr side with emu.u » ts i^n- 
are textile factories, shipbuilding vac!*, r?«. I; -e- 
regions and centies are the principal ut. del, !<* w\, .« ui.-ois 
capital conquers and rule-, the great Mt stout v» ei i , nr 
of inhabitants. Moreover, capital has i-voird dr go's s 
with innumerable lesser fortress,-. All ovn Kv. *i ,<» ;!»r 
Prussian frontier to China and (torn tar* li!,n k VV lorn 

Sea, those industrial centres are contnt; ms- . -m ■ v. 
of which the energies of capital pmetute r- ,,t tfw 
national life. 

The economic diff're»ti.jtion of temti.!-, c.id re'* v.vr 
trial centres have had an enormous inflirti.r u,- - 
the country, for they provoked a mnvmtmi t mi.t | hr 
factories attracted mm and the rad wap t.<, i v t 
tation. The end of the rural rcumwt,, riv • ,« ,, t 

the village, sent sum ami daughters nt t, ... 

paternal home toward the seductive wh. ■ !4 | tb»* ; t ,» ,, jp, (i . 
Russian population, formerly mm and aim.-: imi « . p , i;; , , ; ,h • > 
the investigator to-day by tt, tnd'ditt, J> t > it t* 

consider those industrial jumimrt *.,t Un.ua, \t 
Moscow, and Ekateriie.davl, and jf we ,.,i, ,; 4 r * *,* ’ 

tion of the labour in those provinces } , ,., :l c 5 
of the provinces themselves, we ok* cm 4 vci» m-/,m t ;i ,,. 4i: 

In the province of St. JW,,^ t ¥7 F t ,;„t 

than a quarter of the workim- p-pilas-,..,,,,^4 ,,.j 
inhabitants of the province } the «tk*t Puce 
0 P art8 > t.vcn front thmc tetn—tesi, 1 n 1 j,** 5 .. .<* ,,{ 
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Moscow and Rkarcrinostavi the native workers constitute lens 
dun a half of the total of ail the labourers (46a) per cent, aiul 
45*3 F r *•'•»«•)• Commetitim* on the-e data, an investipator 
asserts that "the mobility of the working population of Russia 
fitnis no analogy in ativ State tit Western Kutopc, .mil can only 
be compared with the mobility of the laboutim* people of the 
United State,*' 


II 

I he year tHijy was the date of a peueral census of the Umpire. 
This was the hist census to be statistically complete, fm-ions 
misuses had been special, and elicited foi local objn ts. Uithap- 
piiy this fit.4 attempt was 4 la.lu.e to.in the theorem al statistical 
point of view, pa.tlv breausc ot the too b.neaucutic uatuir of 
the orpam/afuni of this impottant and complicated umSertakiim. 
The Government did not attempt to explain to the people the 
object ot the census 5 amt the people, illnnate and accustomed 
to repaid every move of the Government with Mio.idnn, were 
extremely hostile. It is true that in th' M ; the peasants no burner 
believed that a census was “the seal of Amiehti-.f," as then 
lot bears had believed in the time of I’rtet thcGie.it, when they tied 
ftom the Government “umm«*" s tmt none the less they 
reyarded the proposal to “count" them with anything but hooT 
will, Lonp beloie the census commenced stun m- and sinister 
rumours were cioulatmp as to its object. In the ponimesoi 
the North the people wen* persuaded that the aim ot the crime, 
was to determine the number ot people who owned mi land, the 
number of men who miuht profitably be reunited. In other 
parts it was said that the census would be taken in o.det t„ know 
tmw many k,tb.R\ (Government di ink-'.hop.) miaht to be esta¬ 
blished. ‘Hie census bad to do with vji.: f Moiruvei, the 
peasants (rated, and lor that mutter so did townsmen, that the 
tensus would be the siynal foi an int lease ot taxation. “ {» the 
province of Yaroslavl the rumom spieail amotiy the women that 
every semparesx 01 diessiiuket, rvety w-unan w.ukin^ on her 
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own account at the making of bo<Jy-line», embroidery, or any 
other work of the kind, would be forced to pay ,i ennui ft .rad 
duty. Wherefore every woman employed in wmk of tin . lututr 
replied to the question ‘What calling do you follow ' * In the 
answer, ‘None!’ ... In the towns of the Nutth thv- poptda- 
tion was equally hostile to the cemui The large met chasm and 
the rich bmtrgms, to the queries <»f the * emrnfm,* would only 
reply sulkily, ‘ No good wilt come of ail this f ’ And when the 
same ‘counters* begged them to read (hr watnift * jomvd , IM 
the census paper, they declared, ‘ That is nothin'* to ,i<* with 
us— -we’ve got our business to see tu f' 

Under such conditions it was difficult to obtain veiv pimir 
results; and, indeed, the figures published do not «-yp,r« the tnte 
economic state of the country, nor do thry ,-ji-r the rsatt . 
position of the population. Hut bearing thr«r Knur m 
mind, we may consult the result for a j»n Mir of murtfrurh 
century Russia. The census of iliqy gate the total populate,,, 
in round figures, as 125,500,000. To-d.iv, it wr takr sm , 0,1' 
sideration the normal increase of the popular-,m, tbo. ft,'-,or « tM{ 
be increased to 150,<00,000. These f\-> ni.U ,m «.t h u „ MM 
heads, these 300 millions of human ft and*, pic,4 4 ua 
reservoir of potential economic energy, but th - , r j.,J r,,n n ,.j 
comparable to their potential tenet gy 1 not ait ilon.-bridi ,m4 lu-t-li 
labour, and those who do work do not all work w.tii t}« , 4mr 
intensity, nor in the same spheres. 

Which portion of the Russian population w„rks hardett a Mr 
as the economists would put it, bow many Ruc-ain Mh,,,* r , tf, P 
category of independent workery— that is, to th„- ,*>, ,4 (, vr 
workers who exercise some trade or cairn, ; t And how many 
belong to the dependent or $m%w mr^tf i 
The official total of the census of t%j? for »jcvt «* ,*r) sue*. 

us the answer to this question. These rrtn t„ tfir * Mr 

Empire* 


w What strikes us first in this table ,» the small 
independent workers. I hew constitute only our-nutth of 
the populate ; that is,of four Rosuan people only e,r, t ,w. 
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a calling} one muse feed, hv his capital or labour, four pervun 
including hunc-lt. This percentage seems lower still when we 
compare it with the corresponding figures tor other countries,* 


ttumbttr of Hmm, 


tv*. tnu%$ 


Mtn } WimiPit fi.*m v«r. Mm mvtwtt ! 


i fiHiti H«*n 


imf^n »*nl* 

, e.ir*.o UM.M 4(» m 


‘I *•'*»» tat hm 


In Great Britain and Wale, for example, according to the census 
of 1891, there were 44^ per cent, of independent worker*, in 
Germany (t 895}, 44-/ per cent.; m France (t«qt), 49*5 fWf 
< rnt. Instead at the four mouths that each pair at hands must 
feed in Russia, in Kngland and Germany each “ independent M 
must teed only j/j persons, and in France /. ottlv. In other 
words, a sensibly smaller proportion of jwtsons takes patt in the 
economic activity of Russia than is the rase in other countries! 
Consequently, although the forces of capital had hv the end of 
fh« nineteenth century rooted themselves deeply in Russia, and 
although they had destroyed the ancient patriarchal charaaer of 
Killian life, setting ten jMfjniUrifm its mmrmrtte, ftirv 

have not yet had time fully to exploit the productive energy of 
the people Above all, and very naturally, female labour has 
been very little employed, so, while the men of Russia air divided 
fairly equally into active and passive (4 pt p r) ir ut. ami -jf, o 
per cent.), of the women there are nine drpendrnt women for 
each mdejiemlent worker. However, m the mdusttial d. -tm ts this 


• Some investigators regard the. fig.,,,. m|l . 4; , ,, 

than the usdttv, and explain that at the momrnf ,,f lit.* minis only 
the head,, id fam.lt,■, were pl.urd on the led as •' independent * |i,n 
even it we mint the active mrmtim at raUi family the hmuo Jl 
i«w« Uun (turn tm othet unmtur-, * * * ** 


. . \ " . . .! ' "". . .... . . . . . 
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~ n decreases with intensity of labour. For example, 
E G ° Vernine nt of Moscow, in 1897, for 100 “active” men 
t“ere were 40 “ active ” women. 

Here is a more detailed classification according to trades 
(according to the census of 1897). 


Trade or Profession. 


Military service 
State and public ser¬ 
vices ... 

Private and personal 

service . 

Drawing pensions or 
incomes from invest¬ 
ment or land 
Rural economy 
Mines ... ... 

Industry and* * * manu- 
factures (artisans) ... 

Transport . 

Commerce ... [.* 

Other professions !** 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

1,165,220 

76,520 

1,291,810 

0*99 

523,32s 

426,036 

949,361 

075 

2,497,649 

3,291,328 

5,785,977 

4*81 

1,026,858 

45,902,201 

321,963 

1,280,781 ; 
47,799,363 

232,784 

2,307,669 

93,701,564 

554,747 

1*84 

! 75*57 

0-44 

6,302,693 

1,108,657 

2,316,219 

347,721 

5,428,122 

842,353 

2,679,168 

460,366 

11,730,8x5 

1,951,0x0 

4,995,387 

808,087 

9*34 

i*55 

4*02 

0*64 

62,477,348 

63,162,673 ] 

[24,076,427 

loo 


The greater portion of the population of Russia is composed 
o agriculturalists. Nevertheless, capitalist industry is the fhctor 
that determines the character and the tone of Russian life. The 
conflict between town and country, between the roaring 
industrial centre and the peaceful fields, is resolved in Russia in 
favour of the town. The village, despite its quantitative 
superiority, plays a subordinate part in the social life of the 
country. 

What is the number of persons working in Russia to satisfy 
the intellectual needs of the population ? If we consider, as 
belonging to this group, the representatives of public education, 
typography, the arts, etc., we at once perceive its numerical 
insignificance in the light of analogous data provided by other 
European nations. J 
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Ilere is a comparison established by a Russian investigator (P 
Masslov) between this group in Russia and in Germany; 1 * 


Persons employed in_ 

Russia, 1897. 

Germany, 1895. 

Typography. 

Bookbinding .. 

Theatre, music, and other arts ... 
Public instruction. 

33 , 2 oo 

2 . 6 , OOO 

38,000 

168,000 

7 S,S°o 

61,000 

74,000 

232,000 

Total 1 . 

265,200 

442,500 


me population of Germany in 1895 was less than half that 
Russia, the latter country should have not 265,200 such 
workers, but more than a million. 


Ill 

What is the average standard of living among the population 

for hh-h U f SSI fk m ? lre ' ^ * s not eas 7 t0 reply to this question, 

for hitherto the national revenue of Russia has not been statisti¬ 
cally estimated. The Russian State lives largely by indirect 

IittIe em P lo M It is therefore 
^possible to estimate the national income exactly. However 

1 we wish merely to establish the average standard of comfort in 
Russia we can safely say that it is low. Certain investigators 
, ssert that at the end of the nineteenth century the average 
annual revenue of each inhabitant of Russia was only /< to /6 
This miserable figure appears even more wretched when we 

Sr F Wlth thS %UreS f ° r N ° nh America > En g^nd, and 
ranee. _ Even in a country so backward as Roumania the 

verage is igher than this. It is the same with all that concerns 
1 Only one five-hundredth of the population. 
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the economic development of Russia. In the accumulation of 
national wealth she is far behind other countries, but the ten¬ 
dencies of development are the same in Russia as elsewhere. The 
concentration of capital and the differentiation of the various 
groups and classes according to revenue may be observed in 
Russia. 

Not long ago the Ministry of Finance attempted to draw up 
a tabulated statement of the distribution of revenue among the 
various groups of the population. But this table included only 
those annual incomes which were over 1,000 roubles, that is, 
£104. Incomes less than this, which were of course the more 
numerous, were omitted. Here, according to the figures cited 
in an article published in 1907 by the Tovarishtch (Nos. 318 and 
319), are a few details from this table : Among the rural land¬ 
owners the Ministry of Finance counted 59,681 persons whose 
annual income was more than £104. Forty per cent, of these 
persons belonged to the first category—that is, they possessed 
between ^104 and ^208 annually. The sum of the revenues 
of the landowners of this first category constituted only 9*4 
per cent, of the sum of the revenues of these 59,681 
persons. On the other hand, the sum of the revenues of land- 
owners of the higher category (having incomes between ^2,080 
and ^5,200) constituted 17*3 per cent, of the sum of the 
revenues. Yet the proprietors of this last class formed only 3*5 
per cent, of the 59,681 landowners. The members of the highest 
class of all, having each an income of more than ^5,200, com¬ 
posed only a very small proportion of the whole number of rural 
proprietors (1*2 per cent.). But the total of their incomes 
amounted to 24 per cent, of the sum of the revenues. In 
other words, we observe here a concentration of capital. 

We observe the same phenomena among the urban landlords. 
Of 57,684 persons having incomes above ^104 almost half (46*6 
per cent.) consist of small landlords of the first category. They 
receive only 14*2 per cent, of the sum of all the revenues dealt 
with. Landlords of the second category, who form only 3 per cent, 
of the whole, enjoy 26*8 per cent, of the sum of these revenues. 
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• tl wnat Uta.acirrautKs ,t !i«r stnictun*, am-rt, ttir family „ f 

or*'hr S! r*'' U Tr f {f ’ r mmU ’ m TUf “I'^wAul emims 

. [ ‘ U ^ fl.Wr 1,1 ,iav tlMpitr... I 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND FOE MS OF < im’At, 

I. Russian industry etmip.tud with ***’i.■*!.»« .tr*d }• l 1 ,-;s s-c,!, 

(according to the inquiry of I'm* »"idiot -j u, ,;/• 4:1-1 

small industries. II. The gie.it , a», ,, 

unions and their relation'* with the tiwvrtniiirn's, i 11 I 1 !-/- c.-rct 

industrial centres--The modern linoun *iH . 1 \ )■ S-*. c, ,4 

the proletariat: its «wmp»'.»t«.*n am! :isr m 

V. The Trades-Union movement. 

I 


Young countries have this advaitra ,r met tS<-y >»i * ~ • • -.«.sn-> • 

they can profit by the experience *4 thr uttr,, 4 -id : •. il,, su-nj 

not linger so long at the varum- ->u.-r, .4 h >* *■;* -hi, 

But this advantage implies certain *li'u4’.,i /*,!,•.' tt , y,!-i tin- 
social development at' the yomc-r* »nun», 4 . ataoi^j-htc 

character, and sometimes irmlt* m a tenmw »»» v. >:t r4* 

as to cause the ruin of the pop«!.*i ,«» 44 thu, inw.,,, 

naturally involves an inetpiubfy »t dec element :» ih- 
portions of the latter. While certain w, n -m ,>t thr •- „ t *i 4 ».| 
economic life of the country under*/1 rapid »ra< hmjr 

a higher level, other sect torn !i*tri f.rh.-ir-! «*.,! orn hr* wr 
retrograde. Thus a turmi«;»!uii aid 4 deifl ,, 4 :- p?.*, 

duced at one and the some time » wr hare hup-eu,.* m „nr 
part and anaemia ut another, home element* are i-.y - implur*! 
others are atrophied. 

The economic and social development *4 -r^V'.tv t 141 h 

characteristics at the end of thr mneicvwh «r. nr ,. jj* s >. - !»**r 4 
















DEVELOPMENT of RUSSIAN CAPITAL „ s 

ra'cbed MdTnLmOTbkE ' h '" tro 8 ra,;c condition of the 

and capitalist culture att * , USSian V1 a ^ es > t ^ ie oas is of economy 
may illustrate this bv COnsiderable development. We 

t0 a - V ° W * 

1902 there were in »„«/ 7 , . 7 of Sciences, m the year 

which employed more than^ ^ 1X ? duStriaI enter pnses each of 
710,000. In Germany arr , ^°° Worfeers; in aI1 the y employed 
were 296 such giant undeTt”^ t0 Census of I ^ 95 , there 
they employed 560000 w I- 3 m ^ S ^Z^ ussnuntern ^ lmun g e » —and 
palm, bothLthe tTbe^ofr; takes 

of hands employed. a ZI b ™ ses and in the number 

us similar results. According ^th RUSS ' a Belgium S ives 
possessed 184 large unZZZ tbe , ceasas of *896 Belgium 
workers each, and ^byt^V^^ n0t Ie$S than 5 °° 
the enterprise; oAtC^Zl T “ ^ wMe in 

1,000,000 workers ” C ^ 7 er ? 2b and occupy nearly 
we perceive f ^ ^ ^ theauth -" 

industrial enterprises in Russia “L^R^-^ capitaIist 

development of industry thTl ^ ^ ‘ hanks to the ^ 

I beg the reader not £ 

quantitative results of Russia! industry, but w ththPf T 
type, the rhythm of develooment Tf 7 h form ’ the 

totals, those relating to Germany and R '] C ° nSlder the S ener al 
greater, but the rvj 0 f R„« 7 ,• Ig ‘ Um are ver7 mucb 

devdopmen, a™, i to ** ^ '« 

P»e s have a.Lred the ™, K ‘'?{' C ‘” !ats ' «*«- 

of Russia. I„ 1879 ,hf a ' 7 Z T' ' h ;“ kriedmis “ s 

Russl 18 France and 

sphere of finance, the domain of the rP $ f 10 " 6 6Vident in the 
capitalism is as yet little developed ThifTP 6 ' fP Russia financial 

capital. eveiopea. This explains the entry of foreign 
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thirds of aH the industrial worker* of R-•*'<•* i H 'F r ‘' rat ^ 
and in xooa more than three-quarters of yu 

(78-5 per cent.) were working for them. It",. *•«». - l -» 

production is by no mean, an «v*»t 4 ^ • •»- ' i» ;• * 
Lmanent and fundamental ten.let.ev ; .»»<- '-...-w ’ « 

the productive forces of the cmmtrv .«.* »,»■>* .--f.-r,,. , . »r, 
as during a crisis. At such moments <4 cnr r . ; .-, .... 

always more adaptable, more urt.tr t!un 4 - ■», !. Ur ,,. rv 
verify this assertion by a studv ,.t tin- Mvt v-m - 
twentieth century, which marknU 4 * krnm.t m «h" 
of Russian industry. 

“How did this abatement affect the mt >'4 *- *>S th* 

country?” asks the well-known r...m m:.t 1 *;* : i - . * - t .*v. 

To reply to this question we hum srt.-e to 4 ,- t ■ ■> ■> <v. 

with the number of labourer* wml-o,-. m 4 - f” ' ' '• 

workshops during the wars nrt 4 un,i - ’• 

inspection.” 36 The uihulifcd ti inn 51 < *’« M 1 * f 1 




Up to 100 worker* «. 

j 

; • ; 1 

100 to goo 

* «•* 40 w 1 11 ' 

4 / 4 * 

500 to 1,000 »« 


' ; * 

More than i.ooo 

, „• ^ f > 

* _ . * 

Tlf ‘4 4 «* 

, *** V ;t 4 . 4 » 

1, 4*1, p» 




a TIni$, lf sap Ikiiimm IV h .a. tWm * V* «V f ,-4 

of industry produced a imtm V p:i **• ^ 4 444 **.,» 

* By no means all the W&m! m* loUkrc*. 1 > , * * *. -V 

control of the ** factory fin r r 4, * *4. 1 < 

(x) enterprises empinyiiijf not u* ar mi,, mm t ; * • ?u ^ 

or workshops; (3) railway loui4 m p*, 4- 4,444^ ^4 ; , ? 4.* ; 
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employ^ iw small factoth-s employing U-.;, than »«*,. hand* | 
.1 less sensible decrease in the stuffs .4 taetmirs anp|.«vm t < tip 

t0 w ‘"* rir ' i : *‘iid* «*» (hr contrary, an inctcase of umMunrdt 
in (lie stalls of the ‘giant f-wfoiu*-,,’ 

t hanks to the considcuble d; minution in the inenltri of’ 
westers employed bv the small fnciouea and (he oil! m „ !r 
sensible inc»r,ue in the nutnlun t»t thn»r rinpbn ed by the large 
tmnecms Imth wemring dutiiig a period ,»( mdnvtml'su.-jutwm, 
an increased c.mcmttation ot labour teothe.l. 1-tiom dimmish- 
ttn» the relative economic importance .if the hrawlv capitalize,! 
enterprises, this industrial sMgiutitm has auemciitcd it to the 
detriment of the Mtuli indn»ttul undet taking,, The-,e hun, 
not hcing in a condition to ride out the mu*, hid win.I up 

their nifaus, t he great capitalists, having ali.-ady fed the way 
in <hu indtruiial life, a vanned a jpeatet impmiam e than ever, 
profiting hv the uiin of smaller competitor,. So. ia! contta-tv 
thus became moir marked than ever at a tune when the country 
was geneuHv imp *.-u died. Capital mentally pr„, erd-i f», 
compter fn--.it po,ttnins,‘* 


I he lie tinnin ► of the fa-.- c;nh venture was nick-! in 
Uu-.it In- fre,h de.elopmem.of thr ,,» mu . , r j,, 

great capitalist-,, I'he-.e ntgatn/ati.m-, ate m ia, 4 , id, - „. f4 f i„, 
one hand the Kn-,.<m capitalist-. mil( , m a put -h, n 
basis, iu.t as thov- ot UV a, Kmup, , , , , , i( , {j<r , ( 

oiean./anouavaimnl a-.mii H>>« ,1 and , -f,\ „ ,„ 4 j, „ t 

lor (he Human .ajetalisl-, dr. uird . ^nme 

upon the (i.iverument with .1 view t-, th~t r , „: UI 

In the eumomic spline the .apiiaint a,,,, lf |. MI „ 4 , t dr,i 
according to the bunches of indu-aty. Sytoita .*e—. and i„„ N Atr 
the prmc.pal tvpr-, .4 minium. , (IM1 entned t,r , |e, ifc, f{ 1} ,„,. s 
capitalist. The duinrncr between a trust and a , S , 0 u ate 
-mum may be e,plained in a few words : 4 send., at, l 4 

"* undemanding nttm-dmu by mamifartmr, * -,„r a .,r* t„ 
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“ regularizing ” the market. The svmiuMtc <W-< » <t «»v, 4 vr ?br 
destruction of the technical ami .nim.m.tumv of 

isolated enterprises. The Must, on tin* -vu-v, 

fusion of enterprises into a sin T’ m*htr,,S a a-. 

unit. The trust is the more 4T.1u.rd su v . ! tV *. ■ ’'"'it 

of capital and production. The “M'mh-d " • ’» • ■ ' 

enterprises almost invariably prrcrM thru .miu; m nv,, a 

trust, but there are form* intcrm**.b-a W: xw flu -• • * 

Hitherto little has been he tut tr.H. tn Hu • a. ll"»oei, 
a few had been previously known ; in tfo) 1 a mu' **• > ■ *• mt-! of 
six pencil factories, ami at thr hr huiind ot t , i »h.' umoou,. 
turers’ trust of Lodz was established. Sut-fo , 4 u . lure ;mi 
for a much longer time. Thirty vc-am a- » ■Kim So-- tmm to 
companies drew up a secret convention wlm h vm., v m v> 
the ancestor of a syndicate of in-muncr emp-mw.. In t ■■ six 
factories in St. Petersburg, Mteunw, irn! U. ,< ... • tv» 

wire and nails formed a syndicate. In O’. th - a -j <*i 
followed suit, ami the petroleum uunjMmi A w.v - 1,1 1 ■, < 
In 189s a secret wmrmi.111 was ,'*0-*. 01 

foundries and coal-mines. 

But these attempt'' vvvn* on’, tv'* i<~w fu Mt, m ,4 

not make a summer. The sumi.ici v,.i > ! 1 > ' t *.1 • 

of the twentieth century. At this ir?,. -i ,■ )-;vt 

of the crisis of ovcr.pmdtH'tfort wl,.« h ■■ *■ ■'<! tn th ? v.% 

1901-2, following the great in ht ’i ■/; ;; w’ • 1 ■ us, 

menced tn 1893. The u; ;r ■ 1 •' - • , , ’,4 4 

the lessened outlet for |»»«i>;.t-. mAr to- K . -m .'.'0.1 
realize certain disadvanlayt-* «r f..v t,,mr " m, j ,• vi ti. -m 
seriously thinking of rrg.t, .tj • ? t!s*v,:f*ut jvi',.' 1 • m,huI 
agreements or syndicates. 

The following tacts will >!> • » t’ <* },• i <r --4 •, H • 

employers’ unions in Huwia. 

In £901, at a cut. 1 of mitf-owr ■ >, »'»** t m >>'>’ <« mf 
certain unions was decided tip nt. In to ■ .■ > •,« • ,<< .< p.• 1 

factories formed a syndicate m onlcr t»s * „ 1 t . ; 1 ■ 'Wu 

goods. This example wa* followed by w.r» ;I , r >■, 
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In ny.u twelve foundries, etc., constituted a /,rr.it -a mb atr, 
tnuicr the title -* Tin; {*'15*4 l*w!>!w Ctnn|*.uiv' ih.~ S.,;,* of 
Russian MrC.tUu; .■> ,tl Rindth-ti,’’ 

i’l i‘> * < .vitdu .n*% upm Ru..i,i hie mtuhunmu atv, 

r.iin. In tin* rry.inn of tin* ('t.tl Minim u». .1 -.unit- or of ro,»! 
mite-uwnm W 4 *« formed. With these tltr mine owner. of fhr 
Dunihrma presently *.i,*«ic 4 an ,» -!‘ vf t»;*sit, In the I J.mrf r 

di*trkt ;i “ public company ’* w,« fn;mrd dralnt,* with tin* “tnni* 
hujitiblt' minerals of lionet;,** At Khatlov tin* ntanufa. fturi* 
ol machine! y t*ombinr 4 to st mdanium thru pt n r*.. Tvvrntv /-i.vlil 
mamilaitnt tes of iron wire and mi!-. Iwtmlnl 4 smb ate m 
Poland, anti (hr lamp fabtn *< in IV at aw ,1! 1.• unn’unrd. In t -t 1 j 
many nthri snr'katc* wcie lot mrd ; of loilim* .j«i uuimtac« 
torie*, copper«foundera, etc. 

In tty.14, thtf iiunufactinrts «»' honv* nun m- f.<4 *>,ndi. 
rate 111 t'olaml •» in St. Petri 4 »n»y, thr t*b. in* 4! maim.a. num 
Utlil other* combined. 

In thr Htnirr'iun* vran. thr 1uiir pi orris cnnfmueil t mi«V* 
lactones, asphalt vumjMUtr*, ami *i*H.tiiaji(vmr»*» t mnhmM, »htfr 
a syndicate of -dnjiowncr. monopoli/ed the naovmit ,,11 thr 
{fainter, the ilm% ami the Untrpri, and another - 4 ,/p mrnrtP 
syndicate was formed on the Vistula. 

The atithnt who ;.‘,»rs m fhn.r data oi-.n at fit*- f blowing 
conclusion : ** I hr t'l'rtint iut,*:i.sty >• !•> ti \ ,1 « 4 j*, t , t/ } , 4 
nuniinerd in thr out and 1***1* ttain t t.< •* •,> > (4 ,, n 

“f K «'***•» frumbln, in tin .r ,:<■«;«! from-*., that or VV,m 
I'.miijir, ’ Hut thr pi ii, >■• .'1 has u»>t h.***;i • 5 j< t : *’ i*,- 4 .** 

iiiiiitstriim “ At thr hr.-numi.* oi thr iw.-turrsh . .-ntuiy imo-* I 
C.IJiitat had (lltf.iiiird '*m Jl ,1 h 44 llj u Unvoa gji;,! t> t r,n lln-'j*.* 
Miulrit.llii* 1 '', wlct.il toildiftntn #r;r r.UifrH* »• i;m a'/.r (.« 

\yiidu',di/.*tinu < ould not m .*}•;• n," 

Many Hnwuti -vudn air. j.i,*»»;•' 1 4 *.,«», t ,u\ 0 ,ui **ter, 

•ittd immojuiliml thr jituiHn funi and thr mujim ,,1 f *tj.s 
'riiu^ lor example, thr tiurad-m ihn 1 v. »’,l .» u- m-<uu v *'Ut *-4 the 

• Tin- wool i. u.,t !ir,. »«.-(| in »;*. 4f »j j, miw^uu s, n 

by thr I-inu h " -lyi.-h. air.) .," 
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sale of reels of thread on the Russian nutlet. <>t.uns'/edl m 
1903, the syndicate known as “ The N.«! Micc-rded. j>, Ujr 

years; in monopolizing H; per cent, of t!r or suT in 

Russia (3,050,000 ewt. out of > < ’ cwtA 
Founded in 1907, the syndicate known ** IV V • ? “ had 
monopolized, by the end of .1 ye.tr, the v.Ie of tin* , 1’. ».v,.-rd 
produced in all the factories of the l f ut Momiuir, * .md s. me of 
those of Moscow. “'The Prodauiete " mon-p V *! sh* 
duction and sale of iron girders. Since the t-4 -,t la-su.-H 1 , t*,< 
the public company “ Copper “ lus conn died the rtirtr fic¬ 
tion of copper in Russia. From its tactnrir. j-m. ,• • S >■', -s v vc.tr 
353,000 cwt. of copper. Founded in i>» 7, the .-m 4i4>». 4tr 

of the Donctz basin promptly munojmh/rd fwoTrid >. < tli« m^I 
obtained in that region. Between the vrai<. u • and u, S two 
Siberian coal-mining syndicates slum! the jam uu.iirt 

between them and monuptdi/cd the suppS ->t . • 4 t*. tS,<? 

Siberian railroads. The most imput-mt of the fur.''. -a.,, i.noi'.i 
by the fusion of two companies whu h m mm / duo-4 .1 j, «. rot, 
of the platinum obtained in the I’tal M w^n,, l':.* lM --hj-m- 

lization of the markets by these sytidn are*. hr. ,m sr> <n 

yet other branches of industry. In Jo 11 s*.i T *> - •*; -m>. it 
factories resolved to sign an aptr-m-a with fit- -h ,.u\ 
syndicate controlliiti', prep nations j iota.urn, 01 out 

potassium might not be obtained bv outndrv.. IV uiVots.n 
of this syndicate was to strike a mot tal In-t-.v at n : -t: -nt 
ducers. In the same year the con pc*. of V-' • .1 .*.*, w 
a scheme with a view to monop di/ n/ V mv' • 
Theunionofgreat mtetpitv** mn us- in 

Russia than in any other eou.itiv, ,, _ _ , u r 

is too weak in Russia to support a st. i; * l- »•//. . ,, , lf 

united capital. Hence the ruin o» tUr wui ,]»•. uVi. 

taking and the concentration of piodm m.u .0 t i- »: s w4 . 

trial oligarchs may assume a srry ni:rv i,, Ufi \\ .. | Uir 
already seen how rapid!)' tin* », ,.m emu?;...- v h.r- , V s-i, 
how swiftly the impoitancc of tb--- u/u) .-,,1 , r . 

Moteover, the syndicaiization of tw g:'-at Ju.it.'"'. iiai m 
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further increased the specific weight of the latter in comparison 
with the smaller industries. Hence the American character of 
the development of Russian capital, a character which I have 
already mentioned. 

As for the consumers, they profit by this state of things up to a 
certain point. The concentration of production permits in the 
first place of an improved technique and a diminished sale-price. 
But when this concentration proceeds to the monopolization of 
the market by a few industrial oligarchs, the consumers are at 
their mercy, for prices are no longer the result of free compe¬ 
tition. The ignorance of the consumers and their lack of 
organization make it very difficult for them to struggle against 
this evil. 

We must add that the Russian laws whose intention it is to 
regulate commercial and industrial relations are extremely 
archaic. They were compiled before the development of modern 
forms of capitalist economy, and are far from anticipating such 
phenomena as syndicates and trusts. Moreover, it is difficult for 
the Russian Government to oppose the monopolization of the 
market by the larger capitalists on principle, for it has itself 
created a monopoly of nearly all the railways, and of one comestible 
which yields a large profit—namely, vodka. Again, the Govern¬ 
ment, with an eye to fiscal interests, has considerably increased 
the prices of the products which it has monopolized. 

Once again, the Russian autocracy and bureaucracy are so far 
corrupted by the habit of extorting money and exploiting the 
population that it is not difficult for the great capitalists to 
purchase the ineffectual execution of governmental measures 
directed against their interests, or even the assistance of such 
measures. On the other hand, the employers’ union can assist 
the Government in its struggle against the popular movement, in 
the van of which are the industrial workers. Thus in the years 
1905 and 1906 a lock-out was employed in order to defeat the 
workers who had risen against the autocracy. 

One of the most dangerous measures (for the worker) which 
has been adopted by the unions of employers is the use of the 
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Ci black-lists.” These lists contain the names of those workers 
whose minds are “ badly disposed/ 5 and are distributed to all 
owners and managers of factories and workshops. The worker 
who has been dismissed from a factory, and whose name has been 
inscribed on the black-list, cannot hope to obtain work from 
another employer. And as workers 5 trades-unions are rendered 
almost impossible by repressive police measures, they can neither 
defend nor materially support a dismissed worker. 

, The organization of accumulated capital is not confined to the 
syndicate. There is yet another form of employers 5 union which 
is semi-political. This is the “ Council of the Congresses of 
Industry and Commerce. 55 This organization, which was 
founded recently, unites a whole series of local organizations, 
such as Stock Exchange committees, clubs, and societies of 
manufacturers, etc. Nearly all the “large capital 55 of the 
country is represented by this organization, which publishes an 
organ of its own, Industry and Commerce . The article expounding 
the programme of this association tells us: “ Capitalism, by its 
nature, does not recognize altruism and completely disowns senti¬ 
mentalism. 55 Characteristic words ! It is no longer the voice of 
the patriarchal Muscovite merchant that we hear, but that of an 
American u business man. 55 

The organization of capital has been of enormous social im¬ 
portance in Russia. Instead of the amorphous particles of old, 
instead of a “ dust of humanity, 55 we perceive the organization 
of a whole class. The social conflict is no longer the struggle of 
various small and isolated groups, but a struggle of classes, which 
are organized one against another. A series of perspectives opens 
before Russian society ; but these are so far only in the region 
of prognostics, of what the Germans call Zukunftsmusik. 

In the meantime organized capital seeks to employ its forces 
and its influence with the Government in order to derive 
immediate profits. Government subsidies, State contracts, pro¬ 
tective customs tariffs, all these are at the service of the large 
capitalists $ all these contribute to an incredible degree to raising 
the price of products. The metallurgical workshops of the 
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south of Rowa, «rii in 10'l, at the nuan-ut of the ,u*h, 

yielded tn }wr amt. to tK jvi rent, in d:i ’IV trvtiit is 

char tiunv Ruai.rn ju.nhn ts us.r unoe in Rtiwa rls.ui .Ruoad. 
In thr Ru-a.m euu-mmei (*.*• i f b*t tfhnrti >o '.t>,* 

while tlu* i,mtf mi.'.u 1 -add lltr 4 • j. > i ubln m Hunih'si ,* au4 
a* 4 *< ruMe* in l.ord.m. J'hsU <»(*',us.e j*h'munraon w r%,4,'..nr.f 
by an suttliriai imrrevHe m the |«u* r of nr ,mi e-m-.r.! hv thr 
(Jove luneutV »mdrr.um!*m» ivsih thr t hu t I'tu.Ui, uv j .».«<! thr 
ease ettol is far fiotn l»vmi* unnj m>\ 

Ill 

Tilt' 4- r!", 1 'm‘ltt ui i > j't * at? s *. ‘t ,ii)4 thr exm rnfratsoit . ! ;*s>* 
due (ton billow thr uni/''.' ,n; > thr «• ,: . ,n: n .,»tt ■ tj ([■ , < 

U*l.unm mats, IV rv<-« 4 n«‘i.*,•»"t * ** j -,4 u..,,si / '* of *e,« 

jMjml.il.tm that i\ the n.ui.fottiu*.! n of .% tt of ns 

tlqimirtu |»io,!»!vr* i, him’ .‘.war. and a, \»o ast.Hut i.»tx 

a otllretivitv ol vm hunt in i’>- %.»!.* „i thus y-.'iuv, 

of [imdui'tinn is in Rtu.ta .m ii*4i ; ..uV la* i, 

Aeutitliii/, to ,t Ruvnuii n..:< ,.tn, M, I ' ynit, hy rh - 

Iny.iimim? of tin? nvuna-ih mij'wv ihr . h i,*,.- .„»* 

of nearly .i tju,utrc ot (hr [injan (* < , o . 
iiiTtmijiliihrl, The e*n;i;riv,ii ,n oi tie- .. . : . on t! , n 
rxtiemely eomjilr*. \VV laid je; i ,•. ,s.o ■ •» or h r. 

duntul, ami intel.fi i'l.il .,u, v,.: -ft, ; .< 

that i.j ot thr uinl. '.r.i rlrnio.K'. \\ . 

Mimrihm- to oo wo-* nttirt in fl, uto, m 

iglluliui' till* ttliir; t .;t< of rise Jtodt-UM 

Thr uitji'.iv n* »'t «'* ttiu ii W. »,d in, vp»; ( i t 

[Unveil that the ftiluuru of lu i'.u .r.il,* W'n», i". », r t v ,.n ’.it 

in Riirtia. “ !t w*mM hr an rn,,t i • , u, 'a»4., , -M 
P.i/i.j.rv in sui»r»iaj s /iiu fh- 4..,ia trfu,- t >4 hv 

‘‘that the w.t.y r.u.mi * j<-> s n{ l!uva •, •. |. i-« •, U un ■ 

impuitaut ftoiti the i[umiUativr j. ..nt tit view. -*V .■ 4.iv 

* Suud.tr-, a!»mt »-*■. <|4 t ”‘ S'- • -, > 1 !<• ih. . .» >, r , ;i If., 
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have nearly seven millions ,*f' sainted wotkns of h-th se*^ 
domestics not included/’ On the oiti!;,in, “fl** t.-Umr 
parison of the number of Rn«i.m u’, «-h ri’.w 0 1 

Austria, Germany, and other St.Hr-. i% fat '.do* ;;t, ; astw 

inferiority on our part.” Accor dttid «•* *‘*r » •*» •'* M. 

Pogogev, Fedorov, Ilyin, am! othn ai-.iivt* .i’W:'/ ta.tii riv* 
questions, the totality of salaried w.-jlm us Ruv, a as «n<- 
ning of the twentieth century wa« setsv • >» to that 
of France (census of lli^Oor that o! Grnn^'- ■ >4 

One of these authors even assert* that ** the t*t I 
ment of Russia approximates hv if* jiissti'.-;-. • j w la 

that of the United States .' 1 Ewn da*a w-.,- '■ . We ’.yy.n'^i 

of salaried workers do not exist sit Kw I s ,-r.x,^ gf 

1897 gives 7,042,959* dKtttinned *ncr sars.-a* d*.o.. :* .c.d ?:clh 
of industry. 

Including members of the tanr.lv, fir* »*. r. t.o 
to some tens ot millions of pet.'*!!.. 

One curious fact may he noted. \U<» Wc,-. *.s me.* «f 
science, politicians, and mrmSm. .0 t { *ws :- t , ■,» >*■,<* 

remarked neither the appear am e n--- • .■ *«t ter 

salaried proletariat. We wav 'us 2 m.-au ■, •*.■. a tut 

Turgenev said of an individual ; to*.* h 

sensible of hi* own life : Silr * sum.i, o ‘ *. *>■ . , •*<»> 

to him after a cmain tititr 1 **-. t r-<* 

Only four years before the >1 «t 1 r ,r v tttmun 

Government noted in it’. * it* t-S i * -o:•< lyr 1 .*. id ,,s toe 
contingent of industrial w**tw, to id- !■ < ■.;* .5 

that is, of those who p,w*s in* las,', a ’. - m *" •.*■•* . » , sh? 
country to labour for a portion >A j t V v,-.i .•*■ dn „• 
insignificant.’’ In 189ft a paid:, at', **: *d 1 M ■ -ase 1 *>r I-*,Hf? 
had stated that in Russia ;n \-uh-.;' , a> , ,■ ■' . .ob?; 

a profession, nor a mraui tti a u -■ -r;3> a t.-sn 

piement of rural labour. 

The facts, however, do not * -1. • • ,•.t 1 10 *, ? 

According to the data «d ih, j, •» n >,*. • , , o 

of the workers in drop-* ,*;<** t. • * » ;' , .».> •/, t# 
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industry, wfttlr xiyz pr mtt. |rrrii»thti'*t!U jrmrn to thru n!! • 

cultivate the soil, In tin* *\ur uj' vtMtkm |*rrm.uirn»H rmu!*n rd 
in thr mure hi h!v ilriri.tjted hr.im hr-» «tl {miducttiiu, m rbr 
t»*Mih* .uni mct.i!hti/,h\d mihuf tir\ *?;•. jH’t.Aii;,r tt *cl’ It*,.: -i 
(H j'S jH-r rriit. ami Xs’ jn*r • '••at. 1 . Ci*uv.'M-f»‘o, t.n- t*.m.u 
mental 11 unit turn ur* >"■ .tty to fh ’ dm* ,•!.<**>»‘- :f * j/t >, Xrr, 
thr evctmur »tt sjurt i. !.,*r«l workei* abeiuted bum ti*** rut-*! 
eronmuv, i*. j*n umt m Rtsv.u in a antfU .nh, m, r,I > 1 - *t, 

What i« thr >,»,i*i»et,d tump,t.ttt.*u t*l the iwi'i.tiu! \nSxt».voi * 
Hmv is it ditidni aeuwiw/. »** w*\ ami a *• *,’ Thr *«■/(,-*> f« 
thine Will twitch ll*> with t*>}’,(X=' M» drt!i.*:»' 

stt.itiu*? thr *f»ein.th *<f the * .iwu'ct trwirw .'* *•» me* Sw¬ 
ift mi ulna Km.u. The *ir 4 rin;.ust.'itt «h t avK.d »* .*'w.h *. 4 »*<m* 
{unit’d t*y the trait 4 hi mattm* <>! thr . •**<«(• *u »*t the ;.|,*X' nut, 

The m-er-in* »r,r.i» , rr«Iwwal Anoi nt »-t Iv-nw t i.*„;-bin-* ih* 
tortus uf i.ihuur. Mtmnlat utm/slt *m.l tr. fi;m 4 1 IswwTX,/ 
bmitw mi iiv and uwrr uvTvi t.t t!ir w.itin, win* iu*> *mR to 
If.trtt ,i Irw .titfum if it* and urn! nut mu*. rmr»i"i, Hm* r Tr 
iinrr.ity «J' 4 4 }>}>ieiHn rdm* n ant;.*,*!, Aim In* t trm!t 

thr «!*np!t«|»mrnf uf me* Junitiil Id* «a i*« tar \r>,\ l .*i*tv that fh*- 
hmirtt l.iitHW* titity hr cstaufr.i hi thr m„*4 Arlt- at 
lions. 

In misi.Jerin* thr .Vfj"r*w><? if At /,'.<_<• •%;, >f /< (l . , 
f.tihur for thr iitst yrat. *■! ti.r tw*-iU' ti; .*r*tfa(> »r ihdi 
rrmark the I 4 |nd ib-triupiu w «i| thr r-njiii.U-fC..;* .4 S-aua- .in f 
1 hii.i lahimt, ami tht- ;*Mthiil try'/' m-tir th- **., ;.*'*. L- ,, a 
by that tit III. Wftr .‘>nl • InMian. j“, lapu i, , . j, , in ■ 
Ui>’i thr mimVr lit Inn tir m* ,*i M :* s , 

|i"i < rnt. t*1 * 1 * rat-a! fin- Hitf," •/! ,1, u.j ’ a, .* « 

ik^nwj bum Ur; J.n , r:.!. ft, I, , ,* j r f , |'t,- n, v . 

rrfium tur t*i ir,,«,! “(!;-• m.i- .wur.t'*:*- s, u 1 ,,} n ; 
rcfiLuruirtif ut thr t.t'**i n .-I thr nun in u .*« »!-r 4{; ,4 

t-hlhi. 1 " Tltr irj'ujt t4i.tr** “thr , ,*i ;*,•>« n;*.. a,- ,|r.f ht 

the tIMimhi tmm t»« w-nsurti, ,i*. 4 tu* tr *.sj.*dr aa-i ti4«. a.»i! 
rlrtumr til uh.im, ami ,ii***■*• r ail mi,*- !r-,i hi,-hit 5 ,.,*:> " 
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relative increase in the number uf women an i flu*«»’ a* Avrra» 
in the number of men are without doubt the tr-ult «*J the remit 
labour movement; the m.r,mfuctmo». whmm it o m any wav 
possible, are replacing men ami turn v.mth* in u m.-.i, who* 
attendance in the factories is tar more or :mm xA u. : , -• twu » 

less highly paid. At the foment /<« .. ri -s>e .< '-t.trtrt,; .< •. 

posts that Wert the ext hotre pnn.-j ». f 

After the woman, the chml: bv tlw- n>A ot t <'| A.Itm 
constituted 77 percent, of tin- total of the w.‘ - u ■* w. .'o-n, 
and at the beginning of u*u8 they had maraud f*> M* \ m . eat. 

The social and economic importance of tin * U. s w m. 

In the first place, it entriU the .hwtimtio.j *<t Unto. < re, M at 
present not only the father but often the mmhn and ,Vt , hAUen 
pass the whole day in the factory. How uti the r»»;dv wi.lr 
survive this change ? Another remit is tire to. m wv<->, I’hr 
possibility of procuring cheap lalmm, the »*Mren\ xA tU con¬ 
sideration that the man’s wages, fumrA 5 to it 

a whole family, are to-day augmented ! > m» ;o c '• ' by 

other members of the family, have riu; >4 tire 1 > -1. t»< pay 
relatively less to married men. 

Moreover, the wage* of a Romm w*»!ru . < at- 

very high. It is diilicult to compare them with 1 ‘ ■',> A aa^a 
or even with French or Unman wre,~t.» I ms*, t- 
the pay of a miner in the South til -aa-, m s , j 

less (by x 2 per cent.) than that «d a Frem-h 1 •* -r,-, »fc. 

years i860 and 1870. Now the Fmuh more, ,,..m , :«• 

and a half times as much a> his K*c..-au »-«m- > K 

According to the daw gnen by F.r m .;<>•. •..< .* 1 .1 iv : 1 «> .4, 

the average annual earnings of re it Hu.-uu •< . ■ . oust t«» 

213 ruble*— £22 xp. yd.; or lev. rhm /,.* pn o>* . Tb-t 

average varies according to the d.«ji re ' m 1 1 . • i.-m of 

St. Petersburg it is £34 ; in that of M v *,v, / j,t tpi , .» 
of Vladimir, £17 6s. yd. In some tf,;r,ir* tlir w-u-rs are 

* According to the Hughs!* Hit;.• He-l* I n i #>•'i !.V .»■> '* • »•„ u .0 

of a German worker are pci < -r>t., -to 5 0 * . ■ re t i-. ,1 » *<m ■* 

73 per cent,, of tin- cat mug* A .«> Hugh a, w*.U.-* 
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incredibly low. In one Government of the kingdom of Poland 
(that of Lomja) the worker makes 69 rubles, or £6 16s. per 
annum, or 10s. 6d. per month. But what can we expect of the 
wages earned m private industries when those of the workers in 
the service of the municipality are as low as they are ? The 
municipality of St. Petersburg admits in one of its reports that 
the present rate of pay is often insufficient to satisfy even the 
most urgent necessities of the workers, such as the need of food 
shelter and clothing” (see The Messenger of the Municipal 
Council of St. Petersburg, 1905, No. 18). It recognizes the feet 
that a large number of the municipal labourers of St. Petersburg 
receive wages “so insignificant that they cannot assure the 
worker of a lodging for the night; he is forced to take refuge in 
some damp corner or in a night shelter. . . . Such wages, which 
stand in no relation to the work performed or to the cost of life 
m the,capital, result in material conditions which destroy the 
worker’s health and exert an evil influence upon his morality ” 

[tbtd., p. x 339 ). Similar facts may be noted in respect of 
provincial cities. 


The material relations existing between the employers and the 
employed of industrial Russia find no analogy in Western 

■ U [° P j' if man7 parts of ’ Russia payment of wages is still made 
in kind,. The worker receives provisions, either directly from the 
employer or from the store which is housed in the factory itself. 
In 1904, in the Government of Moscow, of 47,000,000 rubles 
(£5,000,000) earned by the workers, the latter touched only some 
38 ooo,ooo rubles, or £4,000,000. The other odd million was 
paid in kind. Of seventeen Governments lying round St. Peters¬ 
burg and Moscow, there are only three in which the “Inspection 
of Factories has failed to note cases of payment in goods. In 
the more Europeanized ” districts, as in the kingdom of Poland 
this antiquated form of payment has almost disappeared. 

. Another fact worthy of attention is the great number of fines 
inflicted upon the workers by their employers. In 1901, in the 
workshops and factories of European Russia (Poland and the 
Caucasus included), no less than 2,300,000 fines were paid, or 
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, M (nT Mch hundred workers Hrtsm-n sit.- vrars »«n 
I9 4 fin « i f0 * " j avern . u . t ,f the line. l.wu (hr 

European M in. «» <’>•"> lu ' t ■* «>»•" •**”' 

J&i,- from wl,i«-h * i- ..J ; »•' • h '“« 

themselves have no ay in the «-mn.nv»n-m m <•* '« ■ •*’. 

h nearly always very badly ., 1 . Mate . of 

workers is as yet unknown to Russi.rt !*' . 

As for the duration rtf the wo,Mm- .us. *h, m m , , by4 

the maximum at it* hours for adult h w mt;-.,, e 

not to regard this maximum as too hyh U.-m a ^ 
standpoint (see the interesting attn!- in l»s. si---- w 

the Nouvdk Rtrnt, W'h «» thr !' ‘”’7*'* <» 

Travail). In reality the crop!,nets »*» ,hr ,rar rod■»-'*■ *1 * 
generally require a much sh.utrr dav. Smtr >* »»•’»« 

work others to} or JO hows and ;.w «’« 

some’on the other hand, wmk th-ii «„■ >•-- <'* * 11 •"* tlu <‘ 
the law of iBqy allows, Her ar •" ' ■ ’ ' tu 

municipal enterpi isr*, examnio o! win* ft i hx.r .a ■ ; ^ -4 

in the Annalti fit ta AV;:V ,l»r«.u H*'„ r '-h » »» , \ ■ *' . 

The municipal garden Ulmuim m m 3‘ - - -. 

to the report of a muniupul -ard,w ->* «•„ a., 

J3 i hours a day, hut in summn thru da-'.v «.„* c. im *<-.twd to 

17 hours. At Odessa tint dav of %l - mo,-yd !*’’■•»»■«» t, Ml 
hours. At Saratov the wtukn > tt, th- mu 1 ; y*«'■*. 
according to their own evident e, i; " ** 4 v 

and “even later." M»amv-s, th»-v h * w a > u 
the labourers in the mum*ip.d «w-“ »"'* ** ' a *U* 1 
This is attested publicly ami ufL. usSv ! -v 4 wrro -1 tiv tu mo 

cipality. , 

Since the material conditions «! hi- 4,1 .1 ;n H’»«u sue 

such as we have seen, there n m« nmro t >s th- **»■, *»} me 

man and the citizen " in the scUms:. ti-tw-n» *,:>r - .v * !.'•-«* am! 
their employees In Rti.da at Irli*-! i tir > »<•<>'■ <■ \nu t 

of the workers on thru euipotyc * a »*. ^ 1 —' . ‘* —i ttt .. 1 . <ti-ai 
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businesses. How far the forms of this dependence may be called 
“patriarchal” may be judged from the following fact: in .each 
annual account published by the “ Inspection of Factories ” are 
reported numbers of proceedings brought against employers on 
t e grounds of ill-treatment, sometimes amounting even to blows. 
The report for 1907 cites 9,077 such cases. The employers 
ave retained a habit of inflicting corporal punishment, which is a 
heritage from the ages of serfdom. 

I will not here deal with other defects of the organization 
ol the life of the Russian labour world. I will confine myself 
to remarking that the bad conditions of labour become hurtful in 
the end not only to the health and the mentality of the labourer 
ut to the capitalist himself. They sap the strength of Russian 
capitalism as compared with that of other countries where the 

labourer is better paid and therefore better nourished and healthier 
in mind and body. 

. <<The lndustrial rivalry between different nations becomes 
in reality a struggle between the personal productive capacities 
o the workers,” says Dr. Laufer, very truly. “All other con¬ 
ditions tend to become equalized. The rapidity and cheapness of 
transport abolish the advantages which one country might enjoy 
over another by reason of the proximity of raw materials or trade 
outlets. And as the material agencies of competition become 
equalized the supremacy will belong to that country which can 
extract the most from its human energies; that in which the 
working class is most vigorous, intelligent, and productive.” 

In these respects Russian industry still leaves very much to 
be desired. 


IV 

From the preceding chapters we may judge of the shock 
which the invasion of capital has administered to Russian life. 
Vast waves of humanity, set in motion thereby, have surged into 
the industrial centres. All these centres have not the same 
external aspect, nor a similar internal structure. We may dis- 

9 
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tinguish four principal tv;v': («' *'! <"• tn t, . • a r .1 
concentration of workers, j a' fin* '-u.”.n >•» • 1 s,. , • fwti.*. 

which have themwlves hivomr t»dm.Tn<’ ..-r.iu-., ^ la*,;«* 

villages which contain winks or ia.f-'ism :*■;■, v. ■■■.• •, ,.:'y 

widespread in the 0 >wern«nc«t. <4 M.*» a, V ^, .m,: K*n- 
troma), (4) the villa;,is of *».?».**>. inbt’ * *■! .u .» mimhei of 
small independent emplovcr-. ami w, ikinrn. Ilor u'.U^vns 
mostly in the centre and in the V. ! a * minti v. 

This variety has, accordin'* t.< >-o; ■, x > .<■. ..T-s >Mr smeil 
importance. “The hKtorv **t the 1 cv/h j»: Thr.i 01 ;',u,,u lun 

been evolving and k*r«t»iim', mwe c.«ms>'..'s h i 1 *<mi >. Tin* 
development is closely allsvd to the p^'d-ooumner , vts.-t of 
the more advanced proletamt of the m i . v, •* *'■ , r'-< , ,m«*. 
times of the less orpanved ji.tpnhf.on win. » 1* t • , ia iT utrA 
factories,” says a competent v-v.-uhii, 

We should note fh.it dir tint.;-.'! .1: i • i. t ’ r■ j *. ,-i»c,»dv 

mentioned is mure than commit..» . 1 , a .;! r-ixt ■ ; .* ■. . ..a,! 

geographically they have intrnu . *1 ■! li*t-, ; •- ; t . <*, is 

a page from the dcseiiption *<» tbr 1 ; 1 * m > > rnt. 

ment of Vladimir) jiuld slv i in t>/ '* i" *. ? "i 

“From the indtistiial point of u--w t: ■..*»1.1 .*t . .m 
occupies a very important poattoit asiou f,,- m vt<hv<. 

trialtedl localities «rf Kumpran K‘m, n>. . ...• J-. , , 

Voznessensk and Shuya and the vdu ' ■’> ■> I r,« .. a \ duna 

are known for their cotton and!., m< h.. <n ; , . pen- 

are employed therein. Ilcddrs dm oiV. d ■. X. "it *4 the 

larger industry there are «unv -oiuti u. :■ ■> %«■.■ ii pun, id* 

work for more than 10,0 * ? It m ; 1. /1 .ri ::«f‘ •• :.• ♦ »,« /< >t■ 

mnt of Fla Amir wt ilktii (in! :!i i J v •■f’ 1 ’ mt i *t i*» .'-..r* 

from the artiuin'i tcii'i.hf tt it? f u: ?> : ,\ 

madmen whU: irW thdr h- t.-J I 1 'dr 1 of 

Shuva we iirui a strict .nadintiott ♦.! in l.ci.-d f- ;m« J t 

of the city of lv 4 Hovo.V«/,«»e'M-!*K'.i ,an-1. !, c *., : . < u.aj ^ ( r 4 
with that of the in muiai turn:.; to a, .rf )'-’/>< ; ... Wr n 
Europe, About thi. iitv thr .-«,>! i* t t)j 

villages like all Russian stlU^r*, w itii *c.rn nh|i wi dur> h, their 
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sM,n ' *' ml t thvir system. Hut although the outward 

a ; pca of these v,I,a "" s ha < ,,of yet changed, the appearance of the 
hu-torv cummers aw,..;* the /,•«> of the mujih has produced 
an internal change in the life of the country’” 

•■ N,vmh,!.„,■• Inmm 

pod. minute over agricultural interests; the workers live by 
industry mou* than In- agriculture, The profits of his trade 
form the foundation of the peasant’s budget” 

And here is c*pW„rd the development of Ivanovo-VouwMemk 

4iitf eftr mtlustml ^ hi »iilf»ireoc; 

“ The town of Ivanovo-Vo/,nessensk has attained a genuine in- 
dusrnal drudopment only during the last forty or fifty years Oi.lv 

"!.j! 8 ?* ^ tUi \' d> f r 'i‘ n,,vu ;u, ‘ 1 *»*« /**•/■/ of Vo/atessensk 
umted to form a city. I be suburbs of the town, the Mo.ltL 

whtch helotro'd to tin* last moment to the district of Shunt, and 

were undrntsj l ms.lu tiou,fi lw |lv expanded,and were peopled by the 

flood of proletarians working in the factories landless peasants, small 
meteftants, ami petty indust. ul employers. All these people settled 
m the suburbs of Ivanovo-Vn/nessemk, some as owners of “real 
estate and orhm as factory hands. These latter settled in miserable 
lodgings, having Id, their families in their native villages. Thus 
arose the thtuih, noisy, motley, gaudily coloured quarters outside 
the profn to nr of the admiuistiatton „f the cities, outside the 
auhau (town of the rural *iV. Only the police had access at 
every hour of the day ami night to these muddy haunts. The 
sk>Ah, with their miserable dolls’ houses and their narrow 
streets, remind one of a gipsy encampment, the ephemeral home 
of arcus.tola, where a!) is changing and impelmanent. There 
ts a constant coming and going; like so many mushrooms the 
hr, e yellow houses use singly in the midst of fields covered with 
rubbish. I hen they begin to appear in rows , finally they can 
no longer contain their inhabitants, Then fresh dolls’ houses 
begm to rise beside the courr-yard* of the others» not a birch- 
tree not a Inch to be seen ; nothing hm dust and mud and 
mb ush tit the streets, soot and smoke and the rumble of factories 
in the air. I his external tranutwraatmn is indissolubly bound up 


IJ 3 M, w*;a\v a.''w.- i 

»!lh ,*.U r . *•',• ,r j*.,,,.,, . 

m.u!. w.n •. * ^ , ../ .. n >P 

“* •*" : ' 1 " '*'•> ■' • . ‘'U',*, j (c . rvtU4 j 

.-lU-r i' h 4 ■: f*',- = ■ ,j Ml iJjf 'whwJ,, 

j»Ur,-, 4 »r !'*’! 4 ? rvr;« ,t v , v ,, 

r> •„ fifr. !, -■ .* * -r n Wf(il | 

?-■::« 55 j- v , v . * , , / . (lf ^ ^ 

*Ur inn ‘1 ,-f «?!- *< 4 , r (lf 

k mlU::e **r < ■ -■..’* I .v it;;.*.;--, **.*,*„, wthiMw t 

Kr,;4U tnipein? u ( t * ; n-,.f ^ *>> s: - n ;!t . 

C«.' t *r,vv,«V JIU.J-' :ft * V yf* Mi.*:, , , *„}, u ,. . fr „, )A | 4,,^ 

«.fl4W«, r,4.<un *' f* :.!* ‘«4;,v l(! hm nw 

"‘“IT Hi *‘! -*-''<• *'*' *-* i; t *N ri | ,a-,u! tame 

UJMU tttf 4rt»! t;t 4 Jir'4f V ' 4; 1 ?f|r 

m %hy. Sin, -v.ii-.-j ! 4 i. ' Vhi% 

A«,mwu»n **•. 4 ., *,*, . , t , ,■ ^ tF ‘ )ri{ ^ 

4nnt rf (.V h ' , s . s! , 

*!un' bnwrry ,hr r 4,.f f ;. f i -* } , .}.. 3,^^, 

«rw !»•>.( ;r, ■',» 1'1 4., „ V i t I- ■ i> ,,, 4l „| i4 ] 

ts .*-. 5 , 1 . 4 ^ i ' ■' ■ i • , : ,,, s 4! . j ^ 

%nUl r *-*4 *•' *M'} , tl r ? •!; ■ j lsv ,,, , V4 / | n 

w-w 4 »' 4 tr it jr,'* S '., r !m , s 

liv Wh*t 4 -*4 „ » |' f(U 

4 {l 5 j 5 dt«t'.* ? H'M KK*' !'4 *'« 1 ',. 4 «..f .)(! 

tbritt t«< ihr t, »,i ,TJ:,“ U*>? rt,- (', tn 4IMf 

m *,* }•.. „ * " iMtP huU-m*, » rim 

fHrttt «) jtt.vSfi, .. ,,ti4 r>.v,i4iv 4 * 

t<V,4! * Y r ,rl *' ls * *■' 

mtlftr.l 4 i 

1,1 T.i* ™ ■'•"* '*> r, ■MWUHP 

' J =* '■'< ;.« v 44r ,„«« 

p. 4 tH,M hn M iht in..-, | u.) a ,, !(MP i| M » 

3 . JW VriH, «*f t 4If 4i ,,4 til \ , s „ s 4 , ti j 4 K 4 | U. 

i2 * r *'* rui/'i -4 ;u ")*ta ainmitm,'* 

,wSw,l 'y ■' 14 ,, kmO.y, h y ««he 
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desire of capitalists to obtain living tools that are cheap and not 
exacting. Secondly, by the fact that an industrial business can 
be established in the country with less formality and expense; 
the land is cheap in the country, water and wood are nearer at 
hand and very often the raw material required is to be procured 
in the neighbourhood. However, these advantages are accom¬ 
panied by certain disadvantages; a situation some distance from 
a town renders circulation more difficult and is a strain upon 
economic relations. “The predominance of industrial centres 
removed from towns,” says M. Pogogev, “is in Russia more 
than elsewhere a cause of disequilibrium between national and 
international commercial competition. This predominance 
increases wages m some districts and lowers them in others. 
Moreover, it aggravates the insanitary conditions of labour.” This 
predominance of non-urban industrial centres has had, according 
to the author cited, an enormous influence upon the sociaf 
economic, and hygienic life of the country. This assertion is 
often contradicted, there being a very general idea in Russia that 
the generality of factories are isolated from the mass of the 
peasants and can affect them very little. Actually, Russian 
capitalism goes from town to the country, and there builds its 
palatial factories beside the humble isba of the mujik. 

But although the population of Russia has profited by capitalist 
cu ture, it has been deprived of urban culture, properly so called. 

It is difficult to establish a complete comparison, for in Russia 
the city is not what it is in Western Europe. In Russia it is 
before all an administrative, not an economic unit. Sometimes 
a Russian “ village,” with thousands upon thousands of inhabi¬ 
tants, is only a village because the bureaucracy has forgotten to 
raise it to the rank of a town. This restriction apart, we must 
nevertheless admit that urban life in Russia is far less highly 
developed than it is in Western Europe. According to the 
census of 1897 only 13 per cent, of the Russian population is 
urban. But the tendency of development is the same in Russia 
as elsewhere m Europe. It is proved by the fact that the urban 
population increases sensibly faster than that of the country. 
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“Between 1727 and 1897 the first multiplied iwlf 5* time* j 
the second only 8 times.” If we observe the eitie*. M-junirdy, 
some of them show an extraordinary power of /.rrnvth, line 
are a few examples: 
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The example of Ivanovo -k ulfv irmaiSu¬ 
able 5 in thirty years it# population ha* mult ipticii itcasly frncy 
times! 

This rapid growth of urban population** k rapUmdi by flic 
attraction which the capitalist city im tor flic vmis ami *Lon4um 
of the country* The Russian industrial fowtn air Uir iltr 
“tentacular cities n of Belgium sung by ttir pm Vrtiumm $ 
like those of England, Germany* and Fiamc, in lim%u the 
attractive force of the industrial town k m m imJmf 

even more than in other States wit mr tkvd^mmn Im \mn* 
more gradual While the general mmpmnm nl sfir wlinir 
population of Russia shows that only 13 pm true* is urRm, 
the number of a independent n woikm the mhm 

habitants had risen in 1897 to a 5 \m mtf* In iktnnm^m 
the other hand, the census of i%$ show* an 42110^ mpul 
distribution of the population and of uidrprod^nt wotkm hrtwr^n 
town and country (49*97 P C| cciil of the tmirjwndrnt 








J7-7 (>/•.!//■ Yf Oi*' ttt'SSf.UY CAPITAL m 

and pet vent. «d the whole population was urban). In 

other words, tit.- Unman eity, still mmv than the (Jarman cite, 
is p reedy t'* l i llr.jt .util hUwl, tor human hraith and streiio.th ; 
tur it a. kmi i>. miue j‘n:(n umiI v the in>l<"|>,*ndeitt wurkeis, that 
t>, the psodnetive ini«v-> ill the lutimi. I)ailv the Rimian vtfv 
confirm, it-, •nmirnuev mm the D!’m* ; tm the Mtptvm.u y of' 
muJuii riiltmr .iu-i ik- weM ,.,nu.life, the vn toiy «d the 
mne <n*■.* i.i?; s■. >a , > .44 i<u rr- uj etei-u i .hi »» , h bevumr. daily 

more evident. 


V 

Astloti't file Wota-ee, *if IIuan the ttadr» aikon ntmemetit' of 
as it is railed hv the Kii nmu., the f<> '/«•,,».■» ,7 iu< h eturnt h.nt its 
rise a hum, time a ",<*; hut until ihr wuikrrs mmmni.nl the 
{xilitiral inu.v.k of u, ■.* the svndnatr, oi imiom ot the Hu«w»» 
pndetaiiat weir hvMe ami .4 iiw-u'i.im dmini uun. When the 
|».4it;ral ami involutional y movrmnt was an anompMird f t , f| 
T-an.in .itn-msur.) to n;pu- ( . »t k 4 pmrly mmmtt.. mote! 
mem, a “ pa. die ” and “ lr • d '* mmrmeut jdurd under the 
{u.mMion A thr ji.dnr. IV noiuuou, Duet ,4 t.V Detective 
llmeau .4 M v-ift, M. /uS.aiesp-mlni infinite m 

fmn.hu: 1m “v. ,!mv,"m mi.V, “ hlaT,” ,« ;am/a»i..in. and in 
amm on - U then diir, turn by the a yat, .4 hr. hurrau. ih»t this 
attempt met with m» ntn rv, ; while the Smial Uemm tain 
wjyuti/atiom., in >^4te* <»t pso-.mUmii, had at thrit dr.jmai uuuy 
devoted and miiitauf mrtuhrn. JV-ir militant* turnrd up at 
all the wuiim' meeting convoked by the ammi., *4 Zahafov, 
and their, oltru at the rs>Jt at thru hhrity, they opposed the 
Governmental prnp.11* m,la with . ompkfr mh i ew. Thank* to 
ftn i .Ml, til ot the ho, ui Drum iat ,, m.oiv oj thr mrmbrt* u * the 
“ black ” homo, w.-jr Mm.rjfr4 am! akojiw.l by t j w 

D«;lit'ii 1,1th 

At la-.t thr t» ,i.-tuiir-u! i-ah/rd that the money spent on the 

iir‘*am/iMmi nt “ id • '* 'V, mb ate. wx . h.-uu* w a te,i, and tewtmni 

il» fimuer U* ru . *.1 j. iiimcnt »rpi< *nnm. iim the political 
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movement of the workers increased with the speed of an ava¬ 
lanche, and after a time it began to manifest itself by means 
of processions of hundreds of thousands of workm in St. Peters¬ 
burg (in January, 1905) and the general strike of t Vtnbn, u> >5. 

The Government was forced to give way, and the wmkm 
obtained the right of establishing legal or,Mm/,.m<ins. The 
Socialists, who were always in the van of the Rovt/a ju.de- 
tariat, made use of this “period of lilmfus" (which imf utunonv 
was not of long duration) by developing ail the proletarian or nmi- 
zations—party organizations as well as trades union’*. A large 
number of unions was created, unions of all trades and pmtrvhuus. 
Their committees and bureaux began to publish journal s jumph- 
lets, and books, and to make inquiries into the present situation 
of the workers in all parts of Russia, 

According to the official figures given by a Governmental 

journal ( Torgavt-Prmychlennaija .the “Gazette of In- 

dustry and Commerce”), on the 1st of Januuv, t*> there wrre 
in Russia 246,000 workers organized upon an r»>.n« »mi. lues, 
while on the 1st of January, 1905, then number wa . r.-uamly 
limited to a few thousands. 

But the more plainly the Russian worker, uunijr.rrd then 
desire to organize themselves, the mure sttonglv *1*.,! the feats 
of the bourgmnt infect the Government and the great tjpit.dt as, 
who were soon agreed upon taking me .men to *.»pprrand 
disperse the labour organizations of the country. Mir G«»mi». 
ment arrested the leaders of the Socialist ami svmh.ub.t • none- 
ment, and deported them. The capitalists resorted to *•k outs," 
and turned their more active employees adrift. 

On the i*t of January, 1908, the trade, union mgmizafi.m', 
of the Russian workers counted only t j >,ou \ memlo . m piat r 
of the 246,000 ot the preceding year, lint ptosm'iifum* *•«#»* 
tinued, and grew more mmtet.nts daily. At the h-a.minnc **t 
April, 1908, the Social Democratic so turn *4' the thud Duma 

‘Syndicalist movement here humus the tm l-s iuu ; u o,r.j.rtit j 

the special kind of hymbeabauwliwitlwitaWytsos 1,4,, ; 

has no followers in 



mviiiorMK.vr op p css/ax capital «# 

presented an interpellation on the subject of these prosecutions, 
but the Chamber refused to hr.tr it. In this tt»trjpr!S..,t„. f i wr 
find much infi.inuthm nsp.vtm,. the cowitct between the timmi- 
ment and the unions. 

Between the f.t of June, |,f .7, and the }v ‘innim* »*r Apul, 
tf>0b’, the {Wive dt-solved Hi w.^nv' un: **t. j in 'fit. fVi.-tr.. 
bttti', u in Odes .a, 4 in .•imteinpol, j in V;»,^ ui ’Vint i, 
6 in Kk.urrin.nlaU, K tu Ntjiu N.neutnd, 7 t u Kazan, t m 
Kharkov, 1 in Kiev, t in Vomnrjr, t in Oi-m-k, 1 in Borivww, 
anti in Mus« ow and the smtotmdm < dsn it, tv, Wr must 
5 tdd that tins list i* uuumpU-tr, and that ev n v ,!.n has added 
to it. 

The tu e-uis .*!' thr syndicalist press -.ufieml the ntuc fate. 
Durint. the same iuirj pcrtml fh>- < lou-iinurm »» r ,.> ..,-d 
syndicalist journals m St. IVin-dm./, 4 u, M,r.,, Wl ‘pi, f Ursu, 
l tit Kh.uk.n, 1 in W.t.uw, t in K*un:.» . I.*,!, 
or in .vli 41; hut •*til the j'iwr w r is.e t / and p>, ,i 
thms »t:i! t ottt.n'ird. 

At thr jite,’of tin.surut their a?e s01i te.v i;a lev muon*, rud 
syndicalist j.utitu.s who h n.i«r Stern '-Mated Ih Tut i-.ti), l 
ort'uni/atioh. who h do stio e v i .t 41*" c r p* - *r,l to thr vndentr ,»f 
Governmental dr .ji.itisiu. 1 he r conduit seat, h*”. almost 
daily in thr <dhir. of **mh »nt*,is, *»j pminals ; they ^tira thru 
le.ttlet ■>, pir .idrnfs, and r-, sn.tii.*’., and rupmosj tu-tn at will. 
They supptrr> then sfitkr tutu!, and t ,ir them l },*■ r dt, r 

department ha-, mi dried the i-,. a| auihonti.-s tu authntizr the 
hmndafiuu of a syndicate only itti the v..nd:ti ,n that it has tut 
tdations with the .Socialist patty. The trnrtnmettr Jo. fotlwt* 
the trades unions of Russia t-. pto, r d t.< mutual ot national 
fnletation or nitifiiati* <», 

Such are the conditions with win. h the wmkmp-i law 
•/atitins of Russia have tn.w t.* ,un*>*nd. 

It is nut sut prism.*' nut uianv Rue.-,an Sot it’wis that :t 

Wtmld hr better ‘>n> e ttnne to abandon Krai or^aniz-Ctoo, and 
to *ivr all their atlrmi><u t«> -.rur? and *• ,u triranrau *' «and 
swtictics. 




CHAPTER IV 


RURAL ECONOMY AND THE Atik'ARlAV RH’EsriON 

I. Abolition of serfdom in Russia (ifttit). II, MoNIimIioii of landed 
property and its present dislnbutio:i ucvra.htig to the *ial» fur 
1905), III. Economic anti social mV of tin- K\. 1 «t j.«ib, 
IV. Tiie rural commune ami »t > tic. iy. 

I 

Let us now leave the noisy town, the iiiduam! mttn- , fir n«*w 
world of Russian capitalism, where we fiml {;,■ -mem. r*r iinu^w 
and even of America, and take a glance »« tin- Ru-xua tuuwti- 
side, the true Russia of the bygone >i.n wlm h inev, ra rather r* 
dying, side by side with the new and run cr<i,v,(» R» ,>.u. 

To comprehend the life of the Rurann cmiist; </. u.k, and the 
agrarian question, the principal mute of that hie, we imc.f go 
back to the abolition of serfdom (i*/tb bVbnuty, ».bit). 

Three weeks before the publication of the “ manti. ■■,?<» of the 
19th of February,” its signatory, Alexander II, dr* .ued dm mg 
a session of the Council of Empire (a^tli famwiv, i. 1 m) ; 

“Serfdom was instituted by aSnolute j ..sm, Only ainumtr 
power can destroy itj and to do vt u ;uy will." 

The Liberals of this period were .dm Toumig the Iran ,ur 
of delivering the peasants, affirmiu ; that tUc sl,,u ./ /,», 
which had taken root in the midst of Ruv. ; v.ch-j, ■* Ld t \, 
latter to recognize the supprr mm utmu’-.m as at j.. f 

I lus is an example which shows in tr iw i., r tu 0 au tiralst*• is 
distorted in passing through the j>n,<n at human i, y, *pttr. 

»*» 
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absolute monarch tqnrwntrd the. tcality a*, a main!c 4 uftnu <4 hi* 
supreme puvm an.! his tm-wiii, and the lotn-ial nlr,.? ( .,,»«■*. 
tej'arded it as a wwmfrstatioit of another aWtr-m, that ,4 the 
•‘leas which wct« supposed to d.t.tmtnr (hr .noise ,<i humasotv. 
But we know now that .ruin «-j. it -.hi ; va.l.iin, tar tu>m 
k*imt thr “ pto.lm t *’ «{ a “ ws!! ” ot .m “idea," was the te-.ult of 
the i!tvrv.t!i ■•. ot’ the .u«)Mtv evolution *»» the primd, ait.l 4 * 
( all was due t«i juntoun.i (i,i:i'.t.n(i>anoin of’ (hr tnas.-nal anti 
economic bast. o( the life .4 the Knv.itn people, on wht. h (hr 
juridical ami le.’idafivr tortus ,4 witvlaitt mrif h.,4 !*m» brnft. 

The pruitrev. ami the temits of the trtmm o* tSot wetr 
assuredly drift mined by then ondw mon with the tal lours 
of the moment. IV I’iimean H*a> .mmtburrd to V- trah/a- 
tion«*f the trf. rm hv dnmmt, that it wa. mtp'.vuMe t.u 4 Si,tfr 
rejnising on sett Uu to tout none MUtt/r.l and Jtm tut tons, 
“'rite teat with win. h tit- (immuneix an4 tin- »,aV t.*,n» 4 r 4 
the jmHi.tmati.rn of luVrtr, mor the enemy was m Uwv.u, 
hastened the abolition of w**on,’* -ut.i .me of tV 4 t»titot-. *4 
the ret."im. lint when llt>* dati."*i Jja ! pi*.*>,r.f the but-oit ia. V 
and the noble, sou .-hi m tju-.ti *t,* tin- m am, to i: y,r n an 
illusory ef.atat te». The j>r naiif’., ton rom ,mt to up*.,,.,** 4 
systematic jndttu .4 a. ti-.tu, wnr unit tapa’-**.- .4 uivtm., t»r 
revolts, tenths without nob: •.«;> e no ib,* t»Mt*.p ><f fhr tf’fr.iitu, 
which was junmnipatfd without thru av-u'atn.r, JV r!a'iota- 
tion <4 the trfbrm was rile, ted emnrlv tn tit.- “(J orsmsn-uu! 
committers" an.l the ".halt.:*,* «»*nu>rr/on.i,'' on wm. h sat 
none hut hurraunats amt nuhh-v. Th>* tec *1 m ,4 j j was 
•Irafted with an rye to the utter ran, of the noVur, not u»-*r 
•d the peasantry, 

i he imrrr4 of the noble and landowner demand-4 that the 
liberated serf*, ’.hottl.i hr fou r.i to lab. an *.:: the -or m-*l r -ti ,te, 
hormcriy the taw huted them (.» ju..*■cie tin- .iusifi wnh iV 
laiwm ; now some m*Vi mranv ito! to br vnipbi 01 

ohfaatmr tfr same thm T ;, A to-, w.w bumf, At sb- « 

of “hbrtattoH** r.oi, |te 4 -.aMl was drptrrd .4 a A t/ r ;,, t 4 foe 
land win* h hr ha! rojo*-d to sf,v t H ,h ,, t I— 
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1861. Of the 7,873,200 acres of peasant lands 1,420,740 acres 
were “ detached,” or 18 per 'cent. In certain provinces the 
percentage of these u detachments ” was much higher than this 
average: in the Government of Samara it was 44 per cent.; 
in that of Saratov, 41 per cent.; in those of Poltava and 
Ekaterinoslavl, 40 per cent. ; in that of Kazan, 32 per cent.; 
in the Governments of Kharkov and Simbirsk it was 31 per 
cent.; in that of Penza, 28 per cent.; in that of Tauris, 
27 per cent.; in those of Tchernigov and Veroneje, 25 per cent.; 
in that of Tambov, 24 per cent., etc. 

This partial deprivation forced the peasant to rent fields belong¬ 
ing to some landowner, usually his former master. Too poor to 
pay the rent in monfy , he paid it in kind, in bartchina , that is to 
say, in labour , as during the age of serfdom . The system of 
otrabotki {corvees\ which is still extant in the Russian country¬ 
side, is a direct reminiscence of serfdom. A book written by an 
official of the Ministry of Agriculture contains a description of 
the economic relations based upon the otriezki and the otrabotki 
(the volume was published by the State in 1892). 

“In the south of the district of Yeletz (Government of Orel),” 
writes M. Korolenko, “the large estates are cultivated to a 
small extent by labourers engaged by the year, and to a very 
large extent by peasants who thereby pay their rent. The 
ex-serfs still cultivate the soil for their former masters, and their 
villages are still the bartchiny of this or that estate.” 

In another volume, published in 1898, and signed by a num¬ 
ber of prominent economists, we read that the bartchina and 
the system based upon it belong partly to the economy of the 
period of serfdom, and that they are preponderant in Central 
Russia and the region of the Volga—namely, in seventeen 
Governments. 

This being so, the liberation of the peasants was not followed 
by an actual breaking-up of feudal properties, of rural feudalism, 
and the course of agrarian evolution assumed a character quite 
unlike its course in Germany when the serfs of the latter 
country were liberated. (Readers who wish to compare the two 
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cases should read M. Henri Lichtenberger’s UMemagne moderne 
ch. in., pp. 41-2.) ’ 

One of the peculiarities of the reform of 1861, which was 
anything but favourable to the economic progress of the country 
was the system of “redemption” organized by the Govern- 
ment. The State assumed the duty of paying for the lands 
alienated m favour of the peasants, on condition that the latter 
returned the sum expended in several instalments or vykoupni£ 
platefi. According to the declarations of the Government the 
peasant was to redeem only land ; the rights of the seigneur over 
the serf and the right of corv£e should have been liquidated without 
the payment of ransom. But in reality the peasant had to redeem 
both his person and his labour, although the process was a masked 
one. The valuation of the land was artificial. The lands in 
question were worth no more than £68,900,000; but £92,230,000 
was demanded for them, or a sum £23,330,000 in excess of 
their market value. This £23,330,000 was not destined, as was 
pretended, to compensate the landowners : it served to redeem the 
labour and the person of the peasant. A contemporary economist 
(V. A. Lossitzky, The Operation of Redemption, St. Petersburg 
1906), having analysed the operation of redemption in detail’ 
categorically declared: “The peasant population was forced to 
redeem not only the soil, but also its own personality ; it had to 
pay the price of its ‘souls'” (in Russia serfs were known as 
souls ). This extra £23,330,000 weighed heavily on the 
budget of the “ liberated ” peasantry and hampered the organiza¬ 
tion of their economy. 

And if the nobles gained by this process, so did the Treasury 
The Government made the peasants bear the working expenses of 
the redemption” scheme. Moreover, having arranged for the 
expiration of the repayments within fifty years, the State received 
from the mujik a considerable sum in interest and fines for delayed 
ayments. By the 3rd of November, 1905, when the payments 
ceased, the peasants had paid more than £139,000,000 instead of the 
nominal £92,230,000. Thus an enormous financial burden was 
laid upon the shoulders of the peasant immediately after his libera¬ 
tion, destroying his economic independence. 
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His social independence was no less compromised. The mani¬ 
festo of 1861 forbade landowners to treat their peasants as cattle, 
and permitted peasants to marry without the authorization of the 
barine y to acquire real or personal estate, to plead before the Courts, 
and to present petitions to the administrative institutions. (Pre¬ 
viously all these things had been rigorously prohibited.) But the 
peasants, even after the edict of (i liberation,” were still partly 
dependent on the nobles and could not attain civic equality. 
The peasant commune was still subject to the “ arbiter of peace ” 
chosen by the nobility, and the marshal of the nobility had as much 
influence as ever with the local administration. Thus the 
feudal relations of peasant and landowner were not entirely 
dissolved, even at the moment of abolition. The reaction and 
the counter-reforms of Alexander III presently restored in part 
those bonds which the abolition of serfdom had loosened or 


II 

During the fifty years which have elapsed since the liberation ot 
the serfs, the Russian has sensibly evolved. If we observe the 
changes that have come about during this period, we are first of 
all struck by the extreme mobility of landed property, above all 
of that of the nobility. 

Before the reform of 1861 the debt attached to the real estate 
of the nobility was very considerable—^34,000,000. The mani¬ 
festo of 1861 which iC liberated ” the serfs also liberated the nobles 
from this debt, which was transferred to the peasants, who can¬ 
celled it by ** redemptive payments” in addition to the ^60,000,000 
paid to the nobles for the land. In spite of this the nobles were 
unable to organize a new economic system, and each year marked 
an increasing loss of their wealth in land. 

For ten years after the liberation of the peasants the nobles lost 
annually more than 1,620,000 acres of land, and during the last 
ten years of the nineteenth century this annual loss had increased 
to 2,160,000 acres. Between 1863 and I ^ 9 2 the nobles sold land 
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fenA-s of the pints' h,.Urns*, « ~J,A W ~'“ ! '” W V 

J 1fXtr^h y “»r 6 °>'f m**m 

m auuw . , u . it * s * i n tSHn r^.' .UiUtnih 

of land was 4*3 or ‘3 Jt 11 * ’ . ‘ , t . r . u , 

or io-3 acres; in 1900 °» ! >' i*°S w h U ’ * 

decrease of 37 P er ccn ** i m 

The “ land-famine ” of the Rmsum p>m*.h« »» P£' 

ticularly glaring colours if we contra* it w>* rl.c un .,4 wealth 
f other classes” For this comparison we shall the <dhrmt 

clnittce of the MU.Ktr, of the > h~ h,-mr, «,,»y 

,o S o provinces of European R“*A (c>clu.,iti,f 1-ml.tifl, lolunJ, 

and the Caucasus)* *n* 

The territorial -with of the Su« »«««»« ij i 
seres Eighteen million acres constitute threw, o! thr loiprml 
Familv To the chnrehcs Wloog ' ■“'*•'! '" the 

monasteries. 2 , 160 , 000 } .0 the cities VT„.> ■“ 


mstitutions, n 50705000* „ 

To private persons (excepting peasants) helm,* , ••> 

acres, of which 4*,^V«v> «* ^ ,«roprr»y m cunpc.-,, •, and 
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to the dvor upon the abolition of scrUbum 
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lands of the large landowners would in no wise menace Russian 
agriculture. If the estates of these proprietors were now ex¬ 
ploited by a rational economy of a capitalistic type, then the 
cutting-up of these estates would hamper the development of 
technical methods and lower the level of agriculture. But the 
present system adopted by the majority of proprietors is parasitic 
in form, and the property of the noble, having retained a semi- 
feudal character,' appears in the light of an obstacle to the 
transition from the old forms of economic activity to others more 
highly perfected and more modern. The clearing up of the 
remains of feudalism would destroy the “famine rents,” the 
system of corvtes ( otrabotki ), and would give an impulse to the 
initiative and energy of the peasant. 


Ill 


In our days the economic and social life of the Russian village 
is more than melancholy. It is not life* it is the slow death 
of creatures incessantly hungry, whose starvation can only be 
compared with that of the more poverty-stricken masses of the 
East—of Persia, India, and China. 

We obtain an idea of the low degree of intensiveness of Russian 
agriculture by comparing the Russian wheat crop with that of 
other countries. An acre sown with wheat yields on an 


average: 

In Great Britain 
In Germany 
In France... 

In Russia ... 


Bushels. 

30-8 

I 9‘3 
* 17*0 
77 


Moreover, the harvest in Russia is subject to variations unknown 
in other European countries. Thanks to the faulty system of 
manuring the fields, the absence of artificial irrigation, and the 
primitive implements employed, the peasant’s economy is com¬ 
pletely dependent upon atmospheric conditions. Every unex¬ 
pected natural phenomenon destroys the labour of an enormous 
number of workers, distributed over a vast area. We may say 
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that that portion of the human species which is formed hy the 
Russian peasants is even to-day absolutely at the mercy of the 
forces of nature, and that far from being the master of these 
forces it is their pitiable slave. 

This slavery costs the peasants dear ; its price is paid in vast 
numbers of human lives. The mortality in Russia is twice as 
high as in Norway and Sweden, nearly twice as high as in the 
British Isles, and 50 per cent, higher than in France. 

“The Fijian Archipelago alone,” writes a Russian economist, 
“surpasses Russia in its mortality." Mmcover, the death rate 
in Russia, instead of dtmtmxhim*, is continually incieasing. At 
the end of the eighteenth century it was in p P r t, ■ m. At 
the end of the nineteenth century this figure had risen to 
and in some parts to so. The years of dearth or famine kill 
off almost incredible num hr h, Between 1X m -usd tJhjjs a huge 
number of entire villages were literally extinguished. 

The death-rate is especially high among ( hiKItrit. In tB.j •, 
in a canton of the Government of Pskov (whete the tiioieta had 
not been severe), in on- veat, a tear not iniu« cable t<u any 
natural disastei, «t each thorn iud of newly b un ihd lien aged 
less than one year Hit) v «a t, per cent,? died. Mme, we b-am 
that “ every group of bun of these little mtpsrs «untamed mie 
which had been eaten by worms and mw»ts tvhsl- itil! U 
(See ,//yW 1 / tiw llni-m ( < tht fh A antt,*ttiw tf th* Httu^l* 

Infant Mortality in Run «,) 

This great mot tali ey is indissolubly .oimceted with ihr imuM- 
ciency of the peasants* holdings. This may be judged toun these 
figures: 

At the close of the ninetreuth century, in the dison-ts of 
Korotoyaksk, /ladoiisk, and Nijuedievit/k, tu the (Fnetiiment 
of Voroneje, the avetage mortality was as : 

Ihpr ijmm 


witliniif LtnA #l , u 

AlU**UJ* HIM!- nulling H|* Im I I 1 , 4* i y , ,,, I _', t 

*» »* 1 * t v i ht r |M'4 .v, I , ,i 

♦» »i »• t*i4n ,§u > • .Mr, , t , t 

« «i »# tiiMM* IUmi aup% ... ajl 
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The author from whom we borrow these figures remarks: 
“The peasants without land break the harmony of the decreasing 
series of figures. This phenomenon is explained thus : these 
peasants have more leisure to devote to some calling whose 
profits lessen mortality.” 

The peasants are worse than ill nourished. Here is a descrip¬ 
tion of the diet of the inhabitants of the Government of Kiclwy : 

« Potatoes are their customary food. Sometimes they add to 
this a little thin soup or gruel of black rye boiled in water, or a 
little cabbage. Meat is eaten only on the greater festivals. As 
for bread, it is an adjunct of the above victuals, but neither a daily 
nor a plentiful adjunct. In early spring, when the store of 
potatoes and of money is exhausted, the poorest of the peasants 
dig up the potatoes of the previous year. Almost rotten, having 
been left all winter in the earth, they are dried, crushed, and 
made into a tasteless ‘ bread ’ which hardens very rapidly." (See 
M. Bernatzky, About tht Agrarian Question, St. Petersburg, 
1906.) 

Thus millions of the inhabitants of the Russian emum v-side are 
kept alive. Even in the wealthier regions the material conditions 
of the peasant’s life are extremely bad. For example, here 
is a description of the sanitary condition of the villages of the 
Government of Yaroslavl, whose inhabitants arc “ far wealthier 
and more cultivated than their neighbours.” First, let us con¬ 
sider the dimensions of the isbas of these peasants. A large 
isba, belonging to one of the wealthier peasants, measures 
79 to 94 cubic arshins or 95® MS® cubic feet : one of 
average size contains from $00 to 5Ho cubic feet, and a poor 
isba only 300 to 380 cubic feet. “ The smaller imn are 
distinguished especially by their narrowness.” Ventilation is 
unknown : the air is made even more impure by the admission 
of a calf or a lamb or fowls. “ In the hhi twilight usually 
reigns. The floor is swept only on great ecclcdastk al feast-days, 
There are no beds, no hed-linen, 'Hie family lie on britches, on 
the stove, or in a loft, covering themselves with their cloaks.” 

The food of the peasant in the Government of Yaroslavl has 
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grown worse than ever during the last few years. “ While 
formerly he ate meat almost every Sunday, to-day he sees it on 
the table only a few times a year. . . . Even the more comfort¬ 
ably situated live chiefly on a foklebka of potatoes (a kind of soup) 
or a cabbage soup without meat, known as shtchi.” 

Tea, which has become an article “of the first necessity,” is 
nothing but “ boiled water slightly coloured.” In general “’the 
food of the peasant constitutes an absolute minimum. Bad 
seasons, years of dearth, still further reduce this minimum, so that 
the peasant’s body, deteriorated by starvation, is a most favourable 
soil for epidemics.” 

Permanent poverty always means physical degeneration. This 
is clear when we consider the statistics of the young men not 
admitted to military service. In fifty Governments of European 
Russia the following numbers were discharged annually on 
account of-physical defects : between 1874 and 1883, 407,000, 
or 6-4 per cent.; between 1884 and 1893, 534,000, or 77 per 
cent, 5 between 1894 <md 1901, 702,000, or I0'3 per cent. 

To this, add the ravages of alcoholism. In x 904, according to 
the data of the Ministry of Finances, the State, which holds the 
monopoly of alcohol, sold more than 70 millions of vedros of this 
product of “prime necessity” (a vedro=%% pints). In 1911 
these 70 million vedros had increased to 192 millions. The spread 
of alcoholism among a people so miserably poor, in a social 
atmosphere so degraded, will reduce the population to a. state of 
psychical degeneration. At the Congress of Russian Physicians 
(191°), Dr. Petrovsky, basing his observations upon published 
statistics, proved that neurasthenia is more prevalent among the 
masses of the people than in any other country. 

Moreover, neurasthenics are far more numerous in the villages 
than in the towns. Thus, rural “tranquillity” and “peace” 
do not save the Russian peasant from physical and mental 
degeneration. 

The condition of the village becomes worse every year. 
According to a member of the Council of Empire, M. Rotvand, 

“ in 1909 work was lacking in the country districts for 7 millions 
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of workers of both sexes, who had to supp >rt 17 millions of 
members of their families,” 

IV 

At one time, not yet remote, many publicists, economists, 
and politicians believed that the existence of the rural commune 
(the mtr) was a peculiarity of Russian life, and that tins commune 
was destined to give the economic and social development of 
Russia a different direction to that adopted by Imrp/ois Europe. 
The communistic spirit of the Russian mujik would, they 
thought, save Russia from the social conflicts of the capttalist 
system, from the “plague of the proletariat." 

Not only the Russians were of this opinion. A Belgian, 
M. de Lavelaye, having studied the question, expressed the 
following opinion: “This rural communism prevents the 
inequality of conditions from becoming extreme and oilers serious 
guarantees of social tranquillity. So long as the land is in the 
possession of the commune it cannot he seized hy a tfw powerful 
families. On the other hand, the peri<nlie.tl allotment of the soil 
prevents the formation of a proletariat, since it assures every one 
of an inalienable portion of the common fund ” (M. de Lavelaye, 
De la propriete et tie ses formes primitives, cited horn M, Kovalev- 
sky’s Regime honamique tie la Rtaste, Paris, xKqH), 

Opinions generally held are often false 5 and this opinion con¬ 
cerning the rural commune of Russia is certainly iatse. 

It is true that the communal system is still in vogue in Russia. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century Ho pet cent, of the 
peasants’ land belonged to the communes. But the communal 
system is far from being an exceptional privilege peculiar to 
Russia, so that those ingenuous and romantic per,on . who contrast 
the “holy communism” of the Russian mujik with the “ pagan 
individualism” of the European kur^em * arc abmidly mistaken. 

1 Such an antithesis was first suggested by the work', of the so-ealkd 
Slavophiles (about 1850). The Slavophiles tt.in 0.11 tiled the ideas of 
the German romantic philosophy into a patuotic Human tym udtusm 
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The commune existed in Western Kurope when that hunt of 
lamled property corresponded with the level of economic develop, 
ment, l e.innot linger here ovet so ,',etieul an a .pen o» tin 
economic theory as the puthletn of the t mrclutiun between the 
communal form of landowning ami the system of a ttmlunr. 
But, I repeat, the national, racial, psychic element jilaiw m» 
part in this question of vouummimi, If you open M. Henri 
Lichtenherder’s 4 ik»nt;«n A f'r.l'fw von will there find a dr« rip 
tion of the communal relations of the < Jermatt vomit! v-side, a 
description which is perfectly appropriate to the Rician system. 
One has only to alter the date-, am! the tamim.l*. -v, As 
were formerly in Get man v, so they ate m R u>.u to day : “The 
peasant village still con.mute. a sort ot <oiir* tsvity. To rath 
peasant or member ot the c-.11-* tnitv »■* allotted a pit 

Germany tint //n/r), ot ri .lit ot patti.'i'aium in the ,*»• m<• t.tl 
jmssessiosis of the villa,>c, militated lam!-., liver-, an I Hxo, loads, 
pasture-., and forests. In votin' of thts pimm; e-.etv mmu-ri of 
the association should hml Hm.c'f tt» p..-. ot a h 

sutiitient in size to lum esupl -« m> ttt and to v- M the 

products iuvrvaiy t>> tin suho-n.-m v -.t bm;v, h and tv. fantsio. 
The rutJyt! votnpt i -ea i.unt with u-. dr pen fa., won it tv dm 
private pioprily of the prasaiif ; a is.ml •>» urn.,- the tnchair.l 
poitinii ot the tomtmmai d*<mam ; an I .a >'-lv. a . -• uni pm inn ot 
cultivable land. Hut tins rubi.a! |r land 1% curt hud !n a vn.-Je 
tenant ; the total culm .b!e atra t. divided t-uo a t main mt nbei 
of sections-- -.ay y. to 4 i ot laud wi: q -.diti is mom ot |rs» 

eipiivalent, and in each rtf these .e, i-.»m re h t.umH if» etvr. a 
f>ih,ut (in Cicmuny, ol \f'.At), Tin! •» rhrtr rnsid fonts, 

iiotwifhst.mditiif suth modtjsrati *». as have Item umndm rd, the 

ot a tuyliiy m l^uiat kind. The tr.ntri «4 ton i, thm-daulm 

Asal.ov, vvtotr ; "tn iMUope the pole ipH •<> J er . ■ -hlv o. v.t; it. sue j 
WtUt ns, the t oi-n.oiiut pnncipU*, Ism.*} . i. 4 pa.; 0,, .» 

Chri.ttan. In the We >t »ei;*ic. app.uru! h' n't a h'.my hi.- Uu' -,a h 
wild animat m the «inol, Hie tinr id-mt is f.nmd am>-n,» in, in tSr 
Hast." 

Theta? wot d-i were vviitteu dm me Mu- |>.*m d «?i iidum, umks Mr 
reaetumaiy iup,n m N'n . 4 a-> t. 
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village land is still divided into hundreds and sometimes thousands 
of parcels, and each peasant owns a large number of such parcels, 
scattered over the face of the village domain. This method of 
division {tcherezpolonitza, or in Germany, Gem:' y w;/) necessarily 
leads to collective exploitation. As all these panels are adjacent 
and there are no paths leading to them which would enable the 
owner to reach them without passing over his neighbours fields, 
the whole area is cultivated according to a plan laid down by the 
elders of the village. By virtue of the prinuJite/ny urirnkm 
(literally “ obligatory rotation,” German Flurzitiang) each peasant 
is required to cultivate a given crop on a given parcel of land, and 
to proceed, from sowing to harvest, according to fixed dates. In 
a word, his rights as owner of the soil he cultivates are limited by 
a series of strict obligations, which prevent him from arranging 
the exploitation of his property as he likes, and force him on 
many points to obey the decisions of the collectivity.” 

I cite this whole page from M. I .ichtcnhergcr’s volume, 
for despite the fact that his description refers to the German 
commune of 1800, it is perfectly applicable to the territorial 
ownership of land by the Russian peasants of to-day. We have 
only to alter the terms. That the rural mil, as a form 
of property, is far from being the product of the 4 * national 
spirit” is confirmed by another interesting fact : chew same 
Germans, whose ancestors, in Germany, dissolved the rural 
commune at the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
they had arrived in Russia, in the Government of Saratov, 
installed in surroundings favourable to the development of the 
communal system, put the latter into practice in order to be 
in harmony with the economic conditions of the period. 

Thus the attribution of a purely national character to the 
Russian rural commune is merely a legend, otic of those “ social 
myths” which affect not only the profane mind, but even 
science. 

The representation of the Russian commune as a system that 
will save the population from proletarianization is equally false. 
According to the preceding chapters, wc know that the piopicss 
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of proletariani'/ation in Russia has hern extremely rapid, despite 
the existence of the commune. Keon*«mie .m<I social dilhm ntn- 
tbu is as common umon;' the peasants of the **h.4v »•;;* " „r> 
amid the industrial population of the utv. Itt u"i did the 
Government, seeing in the commune a safeguard a.‘,.mtst “the 
Revolution" and a guarantee of “order," endeavour to hinder 
the process of pmletatuni/ation, hy tln'mlding the “division of 
famiUcs" (law of tKHti) and tenderin',; depicture ttom the 
commune difficult : in short, hy .ivtu; the commune the 
character «»f a tumipulsorv and tmt a wUmtaiv unmti. Kconomu 
development obtained the tippet hand, shat t*-i in *, the old tuudmaS 
forms which attempted to «onfiur it, C<> umeuial ex, lunge 
having led the peasant to pio.luer em.ulx tot thr muV-f, and 
heinp. hound up with the cajvf >1; a o*t m, dr-.tt.oed the »o ul 
myth of the “ holv mb and of tm .ti tsatnmtv and r.pie.stv. 

Here is an inteirstin * fact i thr .*m»- t ho -I'om-nt wbnh, itt 
the name of the old ttadn.om, pie. . w-d t V . < -.omra- and 
twisted it from thr test >4 rncirtv, * niiprl!-4 n toward* 
its dissolution. Itai ms; tteed <4 «;■ , the t e- s, .-.s-u* 

heavily taxed the peasants. l‘o pat td-.r tave-, the ‘•ss'.fb had 
to supply wheat Kit th- mats-’, » * >-o’ u tb • ■ f' iitoa 

and immerse them .mw-s m the .poo .it r:i*.'i;.i I’jv «.m 

eeption of thr cniitut'in • a. a ubviurd, .> puiea.-.- .,1 “ s .. ,m 
peace" (»ce the *4 M, dr 1 ,air!a\ •[, »fl a t aiu and 

ingenuous dteam. It thrtr d;d vrut to hr n.vo: c. .tat. mi 
of “equality" in the «.nmmuur, it wav of no r-p.* <4 i< /h 

culture and well hritt hut >4 the e.piahu .4 p e..‘.n *»1 
ignorance. 'Ho* !«-i amr the v.xt-m »<t ,, ■uemmta! ; , •>,. s 
annihilated individual curt ay, wt<ppe.| the r. ,m »,w *> tnsiv > t * 
the countty in a network <4 to ■•vmr i r d " t;,-i / > o ! 

in extreme subdivision of the land, Thus f„- m>‘ ■. 1 ' 

of the peasant-. and then level *4 twltmr aie m <-t •••* r.i tof* 
in those jum *4 Russia wheie u* ImTul wn ft?** 

intr««lu< rd, for example, in the llah;. poo,:,. ,-'i 

I do Hot say the * ommutte e. to he bl-t.i 1 .- 1 ?.*( »h* r 

and the jmmty of the Ru-.aau p<.» .,moi t j th at* o s r* 
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of the abolition of serfdom, of the mujik't lack of land, and the 
yoke imposed by the aristocracy and autocracy. But l do ay 
that the communal system aggravated the crisis of rural economy 
and complicated the social and economic relations of the 

village. 













CHAPTER V 


THE FAMILY AND THE POSITION OF WOMEN 

I. Evolution of the family—Prostitution. II. The intellectual woman 

in Russia. 

I 

The family, like all other phenomena of social life, is far from 
being immutable. It develops and changes its forms, and at 
different periods, among different peoples, we observe various 
types of family and of family ties and relations. The data of 
modern historic science permit us to assert that the evolution 
of the family is not due to chance, and that it is closely bound up 
with the evolution of economic life. 

In the first part of this book an example of this relation was 
cited: the “great family” of the Russian Slav, formed under 
the immediate influence of the economic activity of the old-time 
agriculture. We know how slowly the forms of agricultural 
economy have changed with the Russian peasant. The forms of 
family relations evolved as slowly in the Russian village, and 
are as backward, as those of the modern agricultural economy. 
To this day the “great family” has not entirely disappeared in 
Russia. It is often encountered slightly transformed. The 
rural dvors composing the mir are not rarely veritable “ great 
families,” that is, assemblies of several related families, living 
under one roof, under the direction of a single domokho%iain 
(master of the house) and in economic unity. The domo- 
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khozidin , that is, the most aged man of the family, represents the 
dvor at the rural skhod (assembly of the domokhoziains of the 
villages), disposes 01 the goods of the family and the labour of its 
members, and the latter must submit to him. The foundation 
of this form of the family was certainly economic interest The 
following fact proves as much : into the composition of a a great 
family ” the married sons of the house-master entered first, but 
if there was a lack of workers the sons-in-law were also 
called in. 

The Government, after the abolition of serfdom, took measures 
to preserve this type of rural family. In 1886 Alexander III 
issued an edict which forbade the division of land between 
the various members of a family. But no measure could prevent 
such division, and from 1861 onwards to our own days there have 
been more than two and a half million cases of division of 
families. This phenomenon shows plainly that the old family 
forms do not at all correspond with the new economic develop¬ 
ments. When the dvor commenced to produce wheat not only 
for its own consumption but also for the market, the individualist 
middle-class tendencies suddenly penetrated the pseudo-com¬ 
munistic atmosphere of the dvor and resulted in the dissolution of 
the old family relations. 

This dissolution was greatly augmented by the development 
of industry and the migration to the cities 5 both factors drove 
to the towns and industrial centres millions of young people of 
both sexes. This isolation of c< children ” from the a fathers ” 
does not as a rule take place suddenly. At first, after leaving 
for the cities, the young country-folk keep up relations with 
their parents. These relations are manifested more particularly 
in the u community of the purse”; the member of the family 
who has left for the city sends part of his or her earnings to the 
“house,” and will often return to the village to help in the 
field-work. These relations with the “ house ” grow less 
frequent; the child founds a family in the city and finally 
breaks off all relations with the native village. 

The old-fashioned rural party and the True-Russian Conser- 
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vative publicists complain bitterly of the disgust exhibited by 
the young people for the quiet rural life and their love of 
the u debauched 99 cities. But these lamentations often contain 
a proportion of hypocrisy which is sometimes unconscious, but 
more often * premeditated. The village—as we have stated in 
preceding chapters—is far from being such a Paradise as to 
retain the young: especially as neither custom nor the law 
protects their labour. The position of the woman is especially 
painful. 

The woman in the village is completely defenceless before 
her husband and elders of the family in general. Blows are 
the means employed by the Russian peasant to make his wife 
respect him. When the mujik thrashes his wife the neighbours 
say: “ He is teaching her.” This “ he is teaching her” is in 
its way a technical term; it refers to a common incident of 
village life. 

The power of the “ house-master 55 is sometimes exhibited in 
a repugnant fashion where the women of the family are con¬ 
cerned. In the Russian country-side the snokhatchestvo , or con¬ 
cubinage of the house-master with his snokha or daughter-in-law, 
is still extant. This practice is often observed in village life. 
When the young husband leaves to perform his military service, 
or when he goes, to the city to work there, his father uses his 
authority to satisfy his sexual needs by means of the snokha , who 
is left behind. Many deeds of violence, many dramas, are caused 
by this exercise of a paternal ” authority. 

To believe that on the whole “ pure and patriarchal ” manners 
reign in the Russian country-side is to be cruelly deceived ; it is 
to wear rose-coloured glasses. The Russian peasants are too 
wretched and ignorant to be the guardians of a high morality. 
Moreover, the nobles, regarding the village as part of their own 
premises, are far from being models of virtue. The position of 
young peasant girls and women working on the great estates, in the 
refineries, or the beet-root or tobacco fields, is lamentable. The 
body of a peasant-woman is bought like a pound of meat, and 
prostitution is a general practice. The following fact will give 
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some idea of this prostitution : according to the report of the 
secretary of the Council of the Charity I louse of St. Peters¬ 
burg, “every winter numbers of peasant-women come to St. 
Petersburg from the neighbouring provinces. All the winter 
they practise prostitution. In summer they return to their 
native district to help in the field-work." From the Govern¬ 
ment of Tula peasant-women bring to the city their innocent 
daughters, at sixteen years of age, and place them in licensed 
houses. These women excuse themselves thus : “ I do not wish 
my daughter to be the wife of some quarrelsome drunkard. 
Better for her to live like this until she is eighteen. ‘Then she 
can work in some factory.” The young girl thus placed often 
sends her mother part of her earnings. 

As a rule the peasant-women form the largest percentage of 
prostitutes. In St. Petersburg 65 per cent, of all the prostitutes 
are peasant-women. At the fair of Nijni-Novgorod, which the 
Russian merchants visit annually, not only to do business hut to 
“amuse themselves,” 74 per cent, of all the prostitutes are 
peasant-women. St. Petersburg numbers 50,0. m women who 
live by prostitution, either permanent or occasional At the 
Congress of the “ Defence of Woman ” (Aptil, i<; to) the fright¬ 
ful development of child prostitution was mentioned : 

“ Child prostitutes are now met in St. Petersburg at every 
step. The sale of their bodies by these children is dice ted 
openly, without the slightest concealment. In the streets where 
the prostitutes habitually assemble one may sec whole groups of 
girls of ten or twelve years,* who accost men and exchange 
obscene phrases. There are ‘hotels for new-comets ’ which 
make a speciality of child prostitution. . , . Intermediaries 
organize this traffic in the body of the child.” (Cited from 
the journal Kievskayitt My 19 to, No. 76). 

The inquiries prosecuted by the first Roseau Con,tress con¬ 
cerning the white slave trade have thrown light on the following 
question : Why has prostitution attained so gteat a development i 

' In the report of the Council of the Chanty House cases of 
prostitutes of eight ami nine years arc noted. 
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The first cause of this development is hunger and wretchedness. 
The ruin of the productive forces of the population—a result of 
the profound contradictions of the social life of the Russian 
people—has been extremely favourable to this monstrous growth 
of prostitution. The bad conditions of labour and insufficient 
salaries push the peasant-woman and the factory hand into this 
calling. In Russia domestic servants earn 3 to 8 rubles 
monthly—6s. 4^-d to 17s.—and the wages of the factory girl 
are slightly higher. . . . Add to this the absolute lack of laws 
protecting the woman of the people and her extreme ignorance. 
According to the data for 1897, 90 per cent, of the women of 
Russia were completely illiterate. Even to-day this maxim is 
general in rural Russia : c< Knowledge is no good to girls.” 
The mujiky instead of sending his daughter to school, employs 
her as a servant or a herd. 

The position of the woman is equally painful in the household 
of the merchant or ecclesiastic. The young girl is not allowed 
to marry for love. Material conditions are the basis of every 
marriage. Among the clergy it is usual, in some cases, to place 
the son-in-law of the former priest in charge of the parish. The 
seminarist, having completed his training, proceeds to look for a 
a fiancee with a parish.” A marriage is often concluded between 
absolute strangers. 


II 

Modern society forces the woman to use more than her mus¬ 
cular strength. She is forced to employ her mental energies also. 
Hence the appearance on the stage of history of the intellectual 
woman, the woman doctor, the schoolmistress, etc. The rise of 
the intellectual woman in Russia must be referred to the <c period 
of the great reforms.” To realize these reforms, to improve 
public instruction and the hygienic conditions of the life of the 
people, a vast number of intellectual workers was required. In 
this manner woman was able to apply her faculties. Thus is 
explained the invasion of the high-schools by women, and the 
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attitude assumed by them in respect of social retorm towards the 
year i860. Moreover, the social and economic development or 
the nation contributed to the formation of an army of intel¬ 
lectual women. At first the nobility furnished the elements of 
this army: the fall of the economic system of the nobility and 
the breaking-up of families forced a large number of young girls 
to earn their living. To obtain their object they devoted them¬ 
selves to the liberal professions. These young women of noble 
birth were joined by the daughters of officials, of popes, of small 
middle-class townsfolk. In many professions, and especially as 
teachers and physicians, the Russian women are inferior to men 
neither in numbers nor in quality. Lately Russian women have 
commenced to study agronomy, technical methods of produc¬ 
tion, etc. 

But the intellectual Russian woman is not content to embrace 
a liberal career. She also takes an active part in the social 
struggle, in politics. In this respect she has far outstripped her 
European sisters. Perhaps only the great French Revolution, 
with its “women of the Halles,” can afford a similar picture 
of the collective participation of women in the political 
conflict. But while the “women of the Halles” were only 
unconscious partisans of an instinctive movement, in Russia 
the revolutionary woman represents a conscious and organized 
activity. 

Like the intellectual man, the intellectual woman in Russia 
has been influenced by Socialistic ideas. Terrorism, which—as 
we shall presently explain—so fully corresponds with the men¬ 
tality of the intellectuals, has found many disciples among the 
revolutionary women of Russia. Many acts of terrorism in Russia 
have been performed by the a feeble ” hand of a woman, and how 
many young girls have died for the Revolution ! 

We may affirm without any exaggeration that the Russian 
intellectuelle regards her social functions with far greater seriousness 
than her European sisters. 

The social and political activity of the Russian woman would 
be still more effectual if it were not hampered by legislation. The 
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law forbids women to take part in elections, whether parlia¬ 
mentary or local. However, in the local administrations women 
can work as salaried employees—as physicians, school-teachers, 
etc. In the country the conditions of intellectual work are 
extremely painful, and especially .so for a woman. 


II 



CHAPTER VI 


THE INTELLECTUAL CLASSES—NIIIIUSM 

L The origins of Nihilism. IL The intdicctuat youth of Russia. 

IIL The intellectual classes and Soeudism—Tei rurism* 

1 

The Russian a intellectuals” form a social group so peculiar and 
so unlike anything to be observed in Western Europe that I mult 
necessarily speak of their principal characteristics. 

<C A Russian Nihilist! ” Who has not heard the phrase? Yet 
in spite of the widespread use of the term it does inn, in most 
cases, evoke any clear or truthful image of the real 44 Nihilist,** 
The majority of the public forms an idea of the Nihilist from 
sensational articles in the gutter Press, from plays and novels 
written by persons almost wholly ignorant of Rtrmu, and from 
cinematograph films. For this section of the public the Nihilist 
is a young man in a blouse, with u blaming eyes,** a bomb in his 
hand: the female Nihilist is a young girt with her hair cut short, 
full of cold resolution. The inhabitants of certain quarters of 
those European cities in which Russian students seek asylum have 
a less nebulous conception of the term, fn the? Latin (Quarter of 
Paris the Nihilist is a familiar figure, but m only superficially 
understood. 

Let us at the outset understand the word itself. Its origin it 
by no means recent. In Europe it was applied to the heretical 
doctrine of Peter of Lombardy. In the early part of the nine* 
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teenth century wc find the word in the works of a Russian 
literary critic, but it was not then used in the sense which it 
assumed in the latter part of the century. The modern sense 
of the term was formulated by the representatives of w Nihilism n 
themselves; not by living lepresentatives, but by literary figures; 
by two heroes of Turgenev's celebrated novel, Fathers ami $m$« 
w The 4 Nihilist,* ” say Turgenev’s heroes, u is a nun who 
bows to no authority, who accepts no principle on hearsay, how¬ 
ever generally it may he esteemed. 1 ’ 

a We act in the name of that which we consider useful. In 
our days what is most useful i Negation. We deny*” 

But TmgemuA heroes do not deny for the sake of denial. 
According to them negation is indispensable to u clearing the 
way,” to u cleaning up.” Their negation is the negation of all 
the old fetiches and prejudices which during the period of serfdom 
served as the foundation of the life and mentality of Russian 
society. 

One of the principal supports of this society was u gross re¬ 
ligious fetichism. Upon this the Nihilists at 4 a ice showered their 
blows. The talented publicist Pkvartv, win* unhappily died 
young, and the write*s Dohioluhov and Tehrrnychmky were 
prominent in this sfium-lc* To teligiuus frddmm they opposed 
a new conception of die world and man, based upon a naturalistic 
positivism. They led Russian vnuth to the study of fvarl Vogt, 
Buchner, Mokschott, Coin to, Mill, etc, 

M Oi$H the natuial and mathematical srimees have the light m 
be called science** „ , « < Inly dir natural sciences can develop the 
undeistanding,” says I’issarev, Then, gfitrrali/iiig these ideas, 
he continues: 44 Winds and illusions |Irtish, but farts remain” 
‘Hie knowledge of facts, purr empiricism ^ -this is what is most 
useful to the 44 conscientious ethical personality.” It is the 
analysis of phenomena, not philosophic speculation, that forms 
the intelligence. 

Such were the fundamental theses of the Nihilism of the second 

half of the nineteenth reunify. The trader will see that there 

was m tpunthm of a 11 bare negation,” but of the replacement 
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of the old fetiches and authorities by the scientific study of 
nature. These ideas reflected the social transformations which 
were then taking place. At this moment the feudal system was 
beginning to crumble 9 new middle-class elements were replacing 
the old aristocracy; the type of educated noble, an aesthete and 
philosopher, had to make way for the intellectual bourgeois who 
protested against the ancient doctrines. This phenomenon is 
analogous to that which was observed in France before the 
Revolution, when the new bourgeois ideas overthrew the aneun 
rigimt and delivered humanity from its age-long yoke, Russian 
Nihilism was the declaration of war of the middle-class individual 
against all that fettered individual liberty. It was also the ideo¬ 
logical reflection of the new system of free competition, which 
victoriously entered into Russian life under the influence of 
capitalistic development. 

“We consider nothing before the human being," says Tchcrny- 
chevsky, and Pissarev, describing the theory of individualism as 
“egoism,” writes: “Egoism—if properly understood -is an entire 
liberty of the person, the ruin of obligatory virtue and labour, and 
not an uprooting of all worthy tendencies and generous impulses," 

The advent of Nihilism was closely related to the demands 
of the new economic forms. The original point of view of 
the Nihilists regarding life and the function of man is a proof 
of this. “Life is a workshop and man a worker who labours 
there,” says one of Turgenev’s heroes, Basarov ; and his living 
prototype, Pissarev, adds: “ A good chemist is twenty times 
more useful thspi a poet.” This point of view was an instinctive 
protest against the indolent aesthetics in which the nobles of 
the period of serfdom were steeped, and which served as an 
agreeable screen against abuses, ignorance, and filth, 'file 
productive worker was the tyj>c to which the Nihilists called 
the attention of their contemporaries, and in so dmng they 
betrayed the most urgent needs of the country. The Crimean 
War opened the eyes of the people to their backward state 
and their poverty, and the period of the “great reforms" 
called for abundant hard work, so that men had no leisure to 
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consider esthetics* As for the negligence of dress, grooming, 

and manners which were observable in the Nihilists, and so 
greatly astonished the u cultured man, it was only an outward 
manifestation, very often exaggerated, of this protest against 
u aestheticism ” and ;rsthctie atktoenicy, 

II 

This democracy of dress and aspect, which was one of the 
characteristic features of Ritalin Nihilism, mar also he explained 
by the composition and origin of this intellectual youth which 

formed the principal nucleus of u Nihilism*” Up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century the children of nobles were pmlotniiutit 
among the intellectuals* The most prominent leaders of the 
revolutionary movement which broke out under Alexander I 
were young amtocuus, brilliant officers, most of whom died 
under the blows of tjmernmenfal reaction, after the attempted 
revolution of the 14th December, 1815, 

During the worn! half of die nineteenth century the social 
composition of the intellectual youth of Russia underwent a 
change* The development of capitalism oppmwl to the noble 
element a new mh sal class ami led fo the breakdown of castes* 
The families of purses, Inueam tats, smalt merchants, even of 
peasants, provided u intellectuals.* 1 Thousands of these young 
people flocked to the cities to attend the Univri 4Us or tithet 
secondary colleges* 

This exodus of youth from the paternal hearth toward the 
temples of knowledge symbolized, so to speak, die awakening 
of Russia from her agodoag sleep at the disastrous dost of thr 
Crimean War; thr Russian boy and girl slit dent symbolized rhe 

pursuit of sen m r and liberty* 

Thr repot t of thr Comorin auu of dir University Professors 
who wrtr tliirt fed in <omhu( an oufun v into thr University 
disturbances of thfii mvc thr billowing amount of die pceultsu 
situation of die Russian student : 

u Russian sourly lias inspired the student with twteh in idea 
of his dignity that the mine phenomenon it not to be observed 
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in any other country. In those States in which education is 
extensive and popular, in which it has firmly taken root, those 
who study have their social rank already determined tor them. 
In Russia the representatives of intellectual culture, the students, 
and in our days all Russians, feel profoundly the necessity of 
culture, regarding it alone as capable of remedying the social evils 
which oppress them. The habit of inactivity and the custom 
of relying upon others for the accomplishment of our duties, both 
implanted in our nature, make it inevitable that youth should 
constitute the active element, while the riper generations are 
commencing to enjoy life in tranquillity. It is for this reason 
that our young people are so conscious of their predestined part. 
The student, in Russia, is no longer a pupil, but a teacher of 
society. Society regards him with [aide and respect. In the 
eyes of many the student is the incarnation of the future and the 
hope of Russia.” 

The famous teacher and surgeon, Nicolas Pirn *ov, stated that 
the University and the students were “the barometer o| society.” 
In this connection we may affirm that the incessant disturbances 
among the students in the second half of nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth were truly the reflection of 
the unsatisfied need of the Russian people. 

The Government sought to annihilate the democratic tenden¬ 
cies of the time among the Universit y dement. To achieve this 
end it took the following measures : it made entrance to the 
University difficult to free students; the fees were greatly 
increased, and young people desirous of frequenting the Uni¬ 
versity were required to produce a “ diploma of maturity,” that 
is, the classic baccalaureate ; even entrance to the gymnasia was 
rendered difficult, especially after the circular of the tKth June, 
1887. This, known in the history of Rtr ian education as the 
“circular on the subject of the cook's children,” ordered the 
directors of secondary schools to accept only a limited number 
of pupils belonging to a democtatie environment. “It is neces¬ 
sary,” said the Ministry, “to rid the gymnasia and the pro¬ 
gymnasia of the children of coachmen, cooks, wa d*erwomen, ;uui 
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little shopkeepers. These children, unless exceptionally gifted, 
must not depart from their station.” 

“ Education only leads them to contempt of their parents, 
discontent with their lot, and resentment of the inevitable and 
natural inequality prevailing in respect of the division of 
property.” 

But all these measures were ineffectual. Waves of democracy 
gradually invaded the schools, and the youth of the upper social 
classes had to make way for the democratic youth. Thus, for 
example, between 1899 and 1900, among the students of the 
University of Moscow, the sons of functionaries constituted 
33*5 per cent, of the total number of students. Between 1900 
and 1909 this decreased to 337 per cent. In these ten years, 
among the students, the number of the sons of nobles fell from 
17*4 to tj'H |«r cent. On the other hand, the sons of peasants 
increased from $*a to 8*4 per cent., the sons of merchants 
from 147 to i 6*9 per cent., and the sons of rnnhiehttmi (small 
city landlords) from t«p«i to art, per cent. This phenomenon 
acquires still greater significance if wc consider, not the relations 
between the different groups, hut the increase of each group 
separately. Between 1899 amt 19;'19 the number of children 
of nobles and functionaries among the students had inereased by 
50 per cent, j that of the children of merchant* by tjo percent.} 
that of the children of nmhtthami by aoo per cent. ; that of 
the children of priests by ami |>rr cent,; that of the children of 
peasant* by 350 per cent, j and the number of person* exercising 
liberal professions had increased by 350 per cent,! 


Ill 

With the composition of the youth of the Universities such as 
it is, we must not he surprised char a tendency toward the “Left” 
if everywhere apparent among the students, and that the majority 
of them are under the influence of various revolutionary organiz¬ 
ations. However, to teposctif a revolutionary Russian student 
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as an anarchist is absolutely false. Anarchism, in the true sense 
of the word, has had very little vogue in Russia, ami the basic 
principle of anarchism—antiparliamentarisnv -has not obtained 
and could not obtain the approval of a people that has so long 
struggled for the establishment of a parliamentary system. As 
for Socialism, it has certainly been a powerful influence with the 
intellectual youth of Russia. This fact may be explained in 
many ways. 

In the first place, by their composition amt their material cir¬ 
cumstances, the greater number of young Russians frequenting 
the Universities belong to the intellectual proletariat. I imagine 
one could nowhere in the world find a poorer and hungrier 
body than the Russian students. Fifty shillings a month is 
above their average income. The inquiry into the conditions 
of the life of the students of Kiev (in the year tHya) established 
the fact that many students “try to do without the imii .peusahle.” 
In these latter times the number of such students has multiplied. 
It is not rare for poverty and hunger to drive some student 
to suicide. With such a condition of aflaiis it is not surprising 
that the students full under the influence of the Socialist parties. 

Another cause of the success of Socialist ideas among the 
Russian “intellectuals” has been expressed by the German 
author—Karl Kautsky—who connects this phenomenon with 
the part which foreign capital plays in the economic life of 
Russia. 

“In a country of capitalist industries in which capital is 
urnished to industry more especially by foreigners, we remark 
in the first place the absence of a considerable quantity of workers 
who are not producers • domestics or intellectuals- -dependin > on 
capital. The absolute number of non-productive workers may 
be very considerable, hut the influence exercised by them upon 
capital will not be great. In such a country the non-productive 
workers and their services depend on other social classes the 
landed proprietors, for instance. If they are intellectuals their 
existence will be the poorer, but will depend les* on the capitalist 
mentality. 
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“Capital has a harmful influence on these workers solely in 
places where it consumes the profits. 

“The French financier has boldly acquired Russian obligations, 
has placed his money in Russian industrial enterprises, holds 
shares issued by the State for the construction of Russian 
railways. However, this financier has his service, not of Russian 
domestics, but of French domestics ; he passes his time with 
French actresses ; is the Maecenas of French musicians, painters, 
and poets; receives in his salons French artists, politicians, and 
scientists, and—if he is a believer or wishes to maintain religion 
among the masses—he supports French and not Russian 
monasteries. He buys not Russian but French journalists. 
The surplus earnings of industry confirm the influence of 
capitalism, not in Russia, but in France. 

“And this phenomenon is one of the serious causes of the 
feet that in Russia the ‘intellectuals,’ as a general thing, lead 
a more than modest existence. For in no other State are the 
‘ intellectuals ’ less dependent on capital than in Russia, or more 
violently opposed to it, and nowhere do they better understand 
the proletariat or are more closely attached thereto. 

“ In no country is the number of Socialist agitators and highly 
trained theorists so high as in Russia, the country of illiterates.” 

We can offer yet another explanation of the leanings of the • 
Russian intellectuals toward Socialism: the “intellectuals” are 
themselves interested in the downfall of the present system, but 
being too weak to solve the problem, they seek other forces to 
aid them. As the democratic middle-class is one of the most 
insignificant classes in Russia, only the proletariat can prove a 
serious ally in the struggle against absolutism. To get nearer 
to this ally the “intellectuals” adopt the Socialist ideology. 

We ought to make one reservation : by no means all the 
Russian “ intellectuals ” are Socialists. The disciples of Socialism 
form the most democratic sphere of the intellectual classes, and 
the highest sphere (professors, advocates, engineers, etc.) is in 
sympathy with the bourgeois Liberals and Radicals. 

Combining with the proletariat and taking part in the Socialist 
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movement, the “intellectuals” kin;* to this movement a certain 
atmosphere of their own. This is visible more especially in 
revolutionary tactics and in the forms of Terrorism, The 
individual policy of terror, as a system of political action, has 
been in Russia a product of the ideology of the u intellectual*." 
The latter, who do not participate directly in production, being 
independent of the economic mechanism and unconscious of any 
bond between themselves and the social mass, arc inclined to 
oppose their personality to Society, to consider the phenomena 
of social life less as results of the material forces of nature than 
as manifestations of personality* On this account it seems to the 
“ intellectuals ” possible to transform a social or political system 
by causing a personage, or series of personages, to disappear. In 
such a system they do not see the reflection of the grouping or 
the social classes, but a combination of individuals and persons. 
Hence “individual terror n as a method of political action. 
Another source of this policy mav sometimes be found in the 
desire of self-sacrifice, a desire almost mystical 
As to the Russian workers, their sympathies are all for the 
organized action of the masses. This is very comprehensible, 
for the technical and economic environment which surrounds 
the worker engaged in great industrial undertakings reminds 
him at every moment that he is only a part of an enormous 
social whole. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ORGANIZATION OE THE CENTRAL POWER 

I, The Imperial House “The autocracy. II. The Ministry and the 
Council of Empire. 

I 

Thk reader knows how the absolute centralized monarchy was 
formed in Russia, what were its social roots and its historical 
development, and what forms it assumed when this development 
was complete. We must now consider more closely the political 
structure of the Russian State and the internal organization 
of its different pari >. 

The first and principal of these parts is naturally the power 
of the Tsar. The Tsui and hi*, iamtly constitute A ’onipiii itnptru- 
t&rk'ii Dam, the Imperial House of Russia. As the Tsars and 
Grand-Dukes arc distinguished by a very considerable fecundity, the 
present strength of the House is fairly respectable ; more than 
threescore members. The Imperial Family, considered collec¬ 
tively, is the largest and richest landowner in all Russia. The 
private wealth of each of its members is very great. In Siberia 
alone the Tsar possesses 4a £ million dtuutim, or tt| million acres, 
of land. Many vast properties in the Caucasus, the Crimea, etc., 
belong to the Tsar and the Grand-Dukes. Without counting 
its private possessions, the Imperial Family enjoy* what is known 
as the udytlt, which consist both of land and capital. Theae 
udyth were established in 1797 by Patti I, “ to assure for ever 

m 
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the existence of the Imperial Family.” These utlyeh include 
7,900,000 tksuttim , or 21,330,000 acres, of land, 1,500 mills, 
850 commercial undertakings »00 workshops, the finest vine¬ 
yards in Russia, etc. (In 189b, for example, the administrators 
of the ud\els sold wine to the value of £ tno,oo<\ and the 
total revenue of the udyets in the same year amounted to 
,£2,120,000.) In a hundred years (1797-1897) the udyeh pro¬ 
vided more than £60,000,000 for the support of members of 
the Royal Family. This sum does not include money from 
the “Imperial capital,” which is stupendous. Merely for the 
liberation of the serfs belonging to the Imperial House, the 
latter received £50,000,000, which went to swell the afore¬ 
said capital. 

But this does not exhaust all the sources on which the house 
of the Romanov can draw. In addition to private properties 
and the Imperial capital, it enjoys certain State sums known as 
the “Subsidy of the State Treasury.” In 1904 this subsidy 
amounted to £1,360,000, and in tqn6 to £ 1 , 640 , 000 . 

Moreover, many members of the Imperial Family occupy very 
highly paid posts in the tipper strata of the administrative 
services and in the army, and ait: fir from showing their sub¬ 
ordinates an example of disinterestedness. The leader may now 
judge how dearly the Russian monarchy costs the people. 

But we must not consider only the material side of the case. 
From the juridical point of view the supreme centralized power 
of the Russian State is “unlimited autocracy.” The original 
sense of the word “autocrat” is not that attributed to it during 
the “period of St. Petersburg.” When a Muscovite Tsat 
adopted the title of “ autocrat,” he meant that he depended on 
no foreign sovereign. But when the monarchy was firmly settled 
in Russia the conception of the term was modified, and the 
absolute sovereignty of the Tsar over the while population of the 
country became the chief element of that conception. 

Thanks to the historical glimjwc which we have taken of 
the development of the Russian State, we ktiow that Rtosian 
absolutism has not been a real absolution ; that the monarchy has 
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always been dependent on the nobility, and that its actions 
have merely expressed the interests of the latter. Presently we 
shall see that the whole bureaucratic machine of Russia is closely 
related to the nobility, and that in its composition the bureau¬ 
cracy reflects the advantageous situation of the aristocratic 
landowners. 


II 

As for all that concerns the organization of the higher institu¬ 
tions of the State, for a long time now these institutions have 
been apparently similar to those of Europe. The chief agent 
of the autocracy, charged with executing the will of the latter, 
was during the whole of the nineteenth century the minister. 
The formation of the cabinet of ministers depends entirely 
on the Tsar, and all are responsible solely to the Tsar. To-day, 
in Russia, far from being members of the Government, the 
ministers are the private servants of the monarch ; they are 
his private agents. The national representation granted in 1906 
under the form of the Gosudarstvennaya Duma —the Imperial 
Duma—has not modified the position of the minister, for 
according to law the latter is in no wise dependent upon the 
national representation. The Duma often expressed its distrust 
and suspicion of a minister, but the latter did not resign. 

The dependence of the ministers upon the Tsar has this 
result: the ministers do not form a self-contained unity. 

The Prime Minister is always a man who enjoys the personal 
confidence of the Tsar ; and he must act, not according to 
his opinion and that of his colleagues, but according to the 
“prevailing atmosphere” at Court. In Russia there are really 
two Governments : one official, consisting of the cabinet: the 
other non-official, consisting 'of the Court camarilla. This 
camarilla holds all the threads of foreign as well as home 
politics. There are many proofs that this camarilla is a fact; 
the foreign politics of Russia furnish a startling proof of its 
reality. The admissions of the Russian and foreign Press establish 
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the fact that the Russo-Japanese dispute was transform,*I into 
i. .pit, of the Ministry of fiorergn Affair, 
aL the War Office, and that this development was entirely 

courtiers'force The Ministry to adopt that line of conduct which 
is mt" advantageous to themselves. The activity of tins 
camarilla is based on the interests of_ the ^aristocracy, for it 
consists of the representatives of the aristocracy. 

°Th? functions If this backstairs Government - not very 
arduous. Enormous sums burden the Budget yearly, bung 
intended “ for employment known to His Majesty^ t »c| 

These funds are utilized as a principal resource foi the org.uu/a 
In of the forces of reaction. The admissions of the Pres 
have betrayed the fact that every reactionary Government* 
action, as, for example, the dissolution of the first and the second 
Dumi is always preceded by important 
expenses of which are covered by this fund. 1 he s. . • 

purchase the journals of the “ Right” and meet the expels 
of the other weapons employed in the strug;« e ag-uns 

of Russia still bears the marks of feudal law, the tracts of those 
periods when the interests of the State coincided with the puvatc 

interests of the Sovereign and his Court. 

The organisation of the legislative power rs no more ativ 

factory. Even as lately as rt,A ■' >1* ,h ', 

to Duma was opened, the “Council of Empire’ served 
L a laboratory of legislation. The members of tin. Umncd were 

not elected, but appointed by the Isar. Moreover, tlu. Is. 
was able to veto their decisions. Russian history is mil of 
instances in which the Tsar, by a stroke <,t tiui perc nnm ^- 
ated the laws proposed by those he had appimited. M«^ over, 
m any reforms were effected before i** of which the 
“Council of Empire” had no cognizance. I hese refonns wcie 
promulgated by manifesto or ultiie. 
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In 1906 the organization of the legislative power was some¬ 
what modified. The Council of Empire was reformed. To 
the members appointed by the Tsar were added the representa¬ 
tives of the zemstvos and the municipalities, the merchant 
corporations, the nobles, the clergy, and the universities. I hut 
half bureaucratic, half parliamentary body was supposed to exorcise 
the mission of “restraining” the other chamber, the Duma. 
Six years proved that the Council of Empire was not content 
with being “conservative” after the fashion of the English 
House of Lords, and that it had a purely reactionary plan of 
campaign. The Council of Empire rarely presents a prospective 
law, but it limits the performances of the Duma, and m its 
zeal is more reactionary than the Government itself. 

As for the activity of the Duma, it is closely hound up 
with the events of the Revolution, to which we shall presently 
return. At the moment we will proceed to consider the lemam- 
ing portions of the mechanism of the Scute. 








CHAPTER II 


THE RUSSIAN BURF.AUCK'AUY 

L The bureaucracy and landed property. It. The character of the 
Russian bureaucracy. 

I 


Russia is the true home of bumuiraev. Compared with 
Western Europe, the development ot her social and political 
life has been extremely slow, hut the bureaucrat y has pro cessed 
with incredible celerity. According to the well-known publicist 
Rubakiti, w nowhere in the course of the nineteenth century 
was so rapid a growth of the bureaucracy observed as that which 
took place under our eyes in Russia. In a spate of some 
forty years (1K55 -97), in Belgium, for example, the number of 
bureaucrats increased by two and a half times. Even in bureau¬ 
cratic Austria the increase between iH?.K and tK;«j was only one 
of 50 per cent,, and in the last thiuv-f <ur vears the increase has 
again been about the same. In Russia thr mobilization of the 
bureaucratic forces has proceeded three or four times as tjuk klv." 

According to the general census of 1897, thete were 435,000 
persons employed in the various institutions of the public 
authorities. Of these 397,000 were men and 38,000 women. 
Let us note that this number represents a minimum of the 
actual mass of bureaucrats, for by no means all the categories 
of bureaucrat are here included. Compare this minimum first 
with the population : one official to 29a inhabitants. Taking 
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the male inhabitants between eighteen and eighty-eight years of 
age, we find one bureaucrat to 89 men. 

The composition of the bureaucracy is artificially qualified by 
the Government. Entry into the bureaucratic army is absolutely 
forbidden to Jews. Poles and other “ foreigners” can only with 
great difficulty become officials. Exception is made in favour 
of members of the German nobility of the Baltic provinces, 
who, being solidly in favour of the autocracy, have provided 
Russia with numerous officials. 

Thus in a large part of Russia the bureaucracy appears as a 
foreign element, playing the part of conqueror in a vanquished 
country and provoking the hatred of the population. 

The composition of the Russian bureaucracy from the social 
point of view is highly characteristic. A study of the subject 
enables us to reply to the question: WTat is the Russian 
bureaucracy as a social group ? Among the historians, sociologists, 
and publicists of Russia this subject is still under discussion. 
Some say the bureaucracy is a group outside all social classes, 
denuded of social interests, whose members are united only by 
private and professional interests. Others expound the contrary 
suggestion, seeking to regard the bureaucracy as a definite class. 
Here is an analysis of the composition of the Russian bureaucracy 
which will contribute to the solution of this vexed question : 

According to certain statistics, the whole 01 the higher and 
part of the middle bureaucracy are recruited from the landowning 
nobility. All the superior institutions of officialdom—Council of 
Empire, Senate, Council of Ministers—are filled with scions of 
the nobility, and all important Government berths, whether in¬ 
ternal or representative, such as the post of Governor-General, 
Governor, Procurator, ambassador, etc., are filled by noble land- 
owners. 

If we consult the register of the members of the Council 
of Empire, we see that the high dignitaries sitting thereon— 
ex-ministers, generals, admirals, and others are the holders of 
the greatest estates in Russia. Twenty-two members of the 
Council of Empire, “ true secret Councillors of State ” (the highest 
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civil title in Russia), possess 176,000 <ksi<itins, not including 
forest lands: that is, each owns on an average 8,000 dmatim. 
We must not forget that the official figures are sensibly below the 
facts; in reality the territorial wealth t.f these nobles is twice as 
great’as the Government cares to admit. The eight “ secret 
Councillors of State” own some 115 ,.mo «V >sating or some 
14,000 desiatins, or 38,1X10 acres, apiece. 

The same is true of the senators anti other titbit uffioutU, i he 
mere fact of noble origin and the possession oi' land constitutes a 
rio-ht to participate in the government of the country. Thi'. state 
of affairs is a remnant of feudalism, the fusion of public power and 
territorial wealth being characteristic of the feudal system. Other 
facts also prove the existence of the feudal impiint on the Russian 
bureaucracy : among the higher dignitaries of the hittpire are men 
of no training whatever, or only the most elcmeiuarv, who are 
nevertheless entrusted with the direction of affairs of Stan*. I heir 
title and origin has made them statesmen. Some of these digni¬ 
taries have received their education in special establishments, 
such as the Corps of Pages or the College of Jut imprudence, 
to which are admitted only the sons of the greatest nobles. 

The gravity of the present condition of affairs is increased 
by the fact that the aristocracy turned hureaueiacy, far ftuin 
forgetting its old feudal customs, has retained them in its ad¬ 
ministration of the State. 1 he bureaucratic nobility behaves in 
the administrative domain just as a feudal lord might Iwhave in 
his stronghold. These officials exact a slavish obedience from 
their subordinates. In the statutes dealing with civil functionaries 
is a paragraph, long familiar to every official, by virtue of which 
any employee may be dismissed by the administration “without 
explanation of motives.” It is easy to understand that undet 
these conditions the Russian functionaries form a far from 
admirable body. 

II 

A juridical analysis of the situation of the Russian bureaucracy 
reveals many peculiarities which prove that the national life is 
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riddled with feudal prejudices. The typical mark of the feudal 
system is, as we know, the fusion of the private interests of the 
landowners with the interests of the State. These interests use 
to coincide naturally, and every estate was a State in little, with 
its justice, its army, and its police. In Europe, with t e eve op- 
ment of the modern centralized State, public and private law were 
separated. An analogous process set in even in Russia, but the 
reaction of the last quarter-century has provoked a return to the 
old traditions. Formerly there were administrative agents who 
were agents at once of the public authorities and of the great 
private landowners. And at the beginning of the twentieth 
century there appeared in Russia a police especially attached to 
the factories, in the shape of agents de ville and commissaries, who, 
being leased to factories and workshops, are paid by private m- 
• dividuals but are counted as State officials. By a decree of the 
Council of Ministers, approved by the Emperor, of the 6th 
December, 1905, the governors and heads of districts are authorize 
to satisfy the demands of rural landowners on the subject of 
creating police officials in the villages and forming detachments of 
mounted police. These officials and detachments “are obliged to 
execute all orders of the proprietors with a view to safeguarding 
their domains.” These police are at the service of the State 
and at the charge of individuals. Many nobles and great rural 
landowners have these semi-State, semi-private police on then 
estates Their creation is the most typical action of the aristo¬ 
cratic 'restoration. So frank a fasion, and one, which is more 
characteristic, juridically formulated and sanctioned of the ele¬ 
ments of public power and private rights in a single administrative 
organ will certainly not be encountered in any modern State. 

An analogous feature is revealed in the conduct of the 
Russian Government towards the public Treasury. The aristo¬ 
cratic landowner, knowing nothing of organizing his estate upon a 
rational basis, and having squeezed his farmers and peasants like 
lemons, by a savage exploitation, seeks an advantageous position in 
some post under the State, as a means of procuring money for the 
continuation of u his noble existence. 
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In the Middle Ages, when a bsyar became a vt>:*iwk, or governor 
0 f some province, it was said of him that he took the post in order 
to “feed himself,” to “eat well” Later the bureaucrats judged 
a post only from the point of view of the “ consumer." The 
following figures taken from the official data give some idea of 
the enormous sums spent on this “feeding process. 

According to the official figures for 1903, eighty members 
of the Council of Empire received each year salaries of which the 
total amounted to some £160,000. In ten years (1H94-1904) the 
cost of the higher bureaucracy increased by more than too per 
cent. Here are the figures for 1905, indicating, the salaries of 
officials and the number of functionaries benefiting thereby : 


Annual Batary. 

From £530 to 3.; 1,060 

From £ t ,060 to £2,120 ... 

From £2,120 to is,320 ... 

Over £5,320 ... 

So the upkeep of these 7,313 hi;d> official, costs the people mure 
than /2,000,000 annually. 

In other cases the payments made to bureaucrat', are incredible. 
For example, the Commundcr-m-Cim-t ot the ku cun army 
received, during the Russo-Japanese war, more than t* k' h 
annually. 

But the lion’s stiare is reserved by the hi ie-t officialdom tor 
itself. The small officials receive very poor pay. Ac voiding to 
official data, of the 435,000 officials only 91,an receive more 
than £106 a year. The other 344,000 receive less than this; 
and the salaries of certain smaller functionaries (schuoimasteis, 
postal and telegraph employees, etc.) are wretchedly small, many 
receiving only £ 1 tbs. to £2 a mouth. 

Among the petty officialdom of Russia are cases <ff extreme 
poverty, death by inanition, and suicide on atiutmi ot starvation. 
Such a position explains the participation of the lew officials in 
the general strike (1905) of the proletariat. But it is even more 
characteristic that those strata of the bureaucracy whose services 
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„ most hitrhlv paid are yet unsatisfied with their position, and 
£k^Ccompllentary’' gain. Every one knows the 

il familiar bet, playing a por,x T tib lo par. m <ho 
Of recent years the most scandalous instances of this practice 
have been mvealed. Often the proofs were so obvious that the 
Government was forced, much against itt will ^ £ 
highest officials upon the “prisoner’s bench. Auurn mht- 

who found their way thither were the Under-Secic ary of btatc 
* Gurko tTe Governor of Nijni-Novgorod, Baron Hederiks, and 
S Motrw ,-rofco. of Police, Roinbo,. ”- 

duced into the system of government reveals the manner m 
thich the aristocratic bureaucracy regards service under the 
State It considers such service merely as a means of personal 
enrichment The middle and inferior bureaucracy—-the police 
its example. The police literally force die 
population to ransom themselves from persecution suit a ’uses o 
nower Every Russian is familiar with the sight of petty poll . 
officials visiting the various quarters of the cities before all feast- 
days and holidays. These functionaries go from house to house, 

<z* *•» -rv“ r b r’ tTtxtiz 

Leb .rouble; die money e«ortcd by .bom 
houso. While skilfully .luvclopmg 

exploitation and enrichment, the Russian burcuucucy set, . . 
rhi vtmc time to rentier the “administrative buttle,1 as ltgh 
iB possibio, :uul to furnish the h=« I"""*' 

...... intellectual labour. 'Hie working day of the hl t> • . 

m Ulo oliioinls lns.s only four or li.o, or u. most hours, no.l .s 
• has notably shorter than that of their foreign colleagues, out 
idleness and inaction are not the only qualities of the Russian 
bureaucrat More dangerous still is the “ administrative ecstasy 
f elrain officials, by which their administrations can only suffer. 
Remote from life and the actual needs of the people, these officials 
• , c..„ t lv inventin'' useless and inapplicable laws and legtila- 

SSffiKte* «*' - ^ M* a «•* no. 
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be otherwise. The social origin of the Russian bureaucracy must 
inevitably have such a result Being of the very blood and bone 
of the dying nobility, the aristocratic bureaucracy could hardly 
organize new relations and new forms of the life of the people ; 
still less, perhaps, could it incarnate in the governmental policy 
the problems of national progress ami economic development, for 
progress brings with it the loss of that caste whose representatives 
the Russian bureaucrats are. 








CHAPTER HI 

THE POLICE—THE LAW 

I Police a concomitant of absolutism “Sectet police—Azcff and 
his crimes. II. Russian justicc-Its feudal nature-P eudal ele¬ 
ments of the reformed justice-Vietims of the courts-martial-1 lie 

Senate. 


In all countries the appearance of police as a spend institution 
has been coincident with the triumph of absolutism. In > ranee 
this institution was created under Louis XIV, m trusma under 
Frederick the Great, and in Russia during the reign at 1 eter 
the Great. Before the latter period the functions of police 
were shared between the feudal sriyveurs and elected officials. 
Peter made the police force independent of the population aiu 
centralized the functions of police, placing them in the hands 
of the autocracy and the bureaucracy. Since then the number 
of policemen has multiplied at a bewildering rate, until it 
sensibly exceeds the number of officials belonging to other 

departments of the Government. . 

The census of 1897 tells us that in that year Russia b.u.ttd 
of 104-500 police, not including the sotsky (levied upon each 
hundred households) and the dienhtsky (levied upon each ten 
households), rural officials whose number amounted to Severn 
thousands. Since i «97 this %> urc h;ls *m-ev.antljr increased ; 
indeed, competent persons assert that it has doubled m the space 
of ten years (1897-1907). 
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This increase in the number of police officials has invol^ 
an increase of expenditure. In 1909 the upkeep of the “ 
ary” police cost more than £6,000,000 yearly. This a m£> a ’ 
which is furnished by the State Treasury, does not include ^ 
sums contributed by municipalities and private persons (m»° ,* 
facturers and landowners) towards the upkeep of the “ ordinary 

police. . 

Besides the “ordinary” police, who fulfil the same functi e 
as the police of Western Europe, there is another special p 0 . 
force: the political police. To this force belong the ° sS ° 
korpuss gendarmov (Special Corps of Gendarmes). To-day 
corps comprises 800 officers and 50,000 men of lower g ra<1 , ' 
Founded in 1827, after the insurrection of the Decembrists, 7 
the Emperor Nicolas I, it costs the Government more t» a 
£800,000 per annum. A legend has it that when Nicolas 
appointed the first commander of this corps he gave him a vtf" J ^ 
handkerchief as the emblem of his duties, saying, “ Your tas 1 
to dry the tears of the unfortunate.” But the legend by* 
means corresponds with the historic truth. The history of 
corps of gendarmes is the history of a gloomy reaction, of ** 
political Inquisition. Not for nothing has the “blue coat 
(that of the Russian gendarmes) become a synonym for violence 
and injustice in the eyes of all society. The activities of the 
Russian gendarmerie are directed not merely against all antt- 
Governmental organizations, but against every liberal idea. I «» 
extirpate the “ evil tendencies ” of the mind—this is the problem 
to he faced. Nearly all the notable minds of Russia, front 
Pushkin to Tolstoy, have come into violent collision with the 
gendarmes. Much literary and scientific talent has been. cl«* * 
stroyed by those whose duty it was to “dry the tears of the 
unfortunate.” 

Simultaneously with the gendarmerie was organized the 
Third Section of the private Chancellery of the Tsar, which Witn 
afterwards transformed into the Department of Police of the 
Ministry of the Interior. The “Third Section” had no reason 
to be jealous of the korpuss gendarmov : its fame was equally 
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sinister. Suppressed for . ..me, it was re», , i d u der Alexander 
III as the notorious Okhrana, m wh.ch form it still exists- 

The Okhrana is a vast organization of secret political police. 

In the first place the okhranmk otduUniif (detective bureaux) were 
only in s«. Petersburg and M«cow, 
they appeared in all the great ot.es of Russ.a. 

H, not exist merely to supervise “suspects ; its oihoals have 
other duties and arc entrusted with powers of examination and 
inuuirv 'into'political “crimes." The officials of the detective 
b, reaux whi are almost invariably selected from among the 
offi^ of the gendarmerie, or the rants of mere spies and 
irformers enjoy the power of conducting im,nines and of 
arresting any one they please. The abuses committed in 
of this power are beyond all belief. During interrogation torture 

i$ S’orl^oTinfstronger hold upon the Government and 
the Tsar, the Othrana has adopted a system of frmMut. I< 
„«t,nc“ ts agents to join the secret revolutionary organisations, 
soTt^ tat. par. in their proceedings and then beany 

\ * comrtdcs u 'These agents provocateurs am not content m i 

St-gsalaJl. which they are attached » by wiiy 
“ing inside information : the, also 

revolutionists, provoke violent manifestations oi .cvo uti < / 
activity ovmmc attempts at assassination, and so oi - 
Okhrll terrorizes the Tsar and the ministers by acts of pro¬ 
vocation, and receives subsidies of ever-increasing value for ie 
prosecution of the “struck against the revolution.* s 

We have a classic example of provocation m the case of A/xv 
This affair will he familiar to all my readers, so that I »cul not 
Itr huo drnils. I will cite one document only : a declaration 
made by M. Bourtzev, and communicated some years ago to the 
JS I of Justice and the Procurator of the Court of Appeal 

in St. Petersburg. 

. , . *i,.m him vears.” writes M. Bourtzev, 

“It is already more than two yca.s, wr 

“since I publicly accused the engineer Azev of crimes whien 
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from ever? point of view were terrible; from that of the most 
elementary conceptions of justice as well as from that of modern 
Russian legislation. 

“However, no judicial proceedings were able to touch Azov. 
A free man, he is still a member of our police force. 

“Azev, according to the assertion made in the Duma by 
the President of the Council of Minivers, Stolvpin, at the 
beginning of the year 1909, has belonged to the secret police 
since the year 1893, and his most fruitful y cats (as a detective) 
were those between 1903 ami 1908. 

“Until the beginning of 1909 Azov was in ,hr eves of the 
revolutionary Socialists, one of the most prominent members of 
the party. Having been nominally a member of the {tarty for 
ten years, Azev became a member of the Central Committee, 
the true head of the * fighting organization ’ of the tevolutionary 
Socialists. And in these years, Wtwccn UK-.j and 1908, while 
Azev was at the head of his party, a whole scries of acts of 
terrorism was committed. 

“Azev betrayed his comrades for money and in the pursuit 
of his career. He organized the execution of Phdive and the 
Grand-Duke Sergius, firstly in ut.b-r to secure an important 
position in the party and to inspire ins comrades with a con¬ 
fidence in him that no accusations touehio ■, him could destroy, 
and secondly in order that his collaboration might have a gieater 
value in the eyes of the police. 

“With equal indifference, impelled so!dv by the desire 
of gain, Azev sent dozens of revolutionists to death, planned 
the assassination of Plchve am! the Grami-UuU Sergius, and even 
wished to proceed to regicide. 

“When I accused Azev, the revolutionary Socialists anxious 
to defend him against my accusation, revealed the whole of 
his activities, and enabled me to establish the followin'' facts: 

“In the summer of 1904, having insisted that the ‘fighting 
organization’ should mulct take the execution of the Minister of 
the Interior, I’lehvc, Azev conceived the plan of an attempted 
assassination and incited Sazonov, Ralaicv, Savinkov and others 
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to accomplish it. Three weeks before *e elution of b 
scheme Azev went to St. Petersburg, established himself m the 
dw lUn; o t'e conspirators Savinkov and Sazonov, remained 
Zc VL daw without going out, and directed thence 
e wh0 1 of the operations. On the eve of the fust attempt on 
he Plehve (8th July), Azov left for Vilna, and sen for 

Sazonov that he might give him further mstruct.ons On ^ 
,cth fulv Plehve was killed. Azev, having received at Warsaw 
) despatched by Sa.inko., «c,«.nu„s h>«> «£ 

the results of the attempt, immediately left toi urn. ( 

Krnm Vienna he sent a telegram to the duel ot the 

secret political police, in order to establish an alibi m case of 


‘‘In the' autumn Azev was in Switzerland, organizing the 
murder of the Grand-Duke Sergius, the Grand-Duke Vladmrn, 
md KleL In accordance with his plan he sent to Russia 

r £ £ 

dynamite which was used to piqurc me ou» 

G “ ctfthTa 3rd'April, 190^ Awv was at Mo * cow > and thc ™ 

he himself placed ^rrorte^ 'ZZOti, 

of the Governor-General Dubassov. I he latter was wounue , 

•md his adiutant. Prince Kmnovmtzm, was killed. 

„ “m if the m«t active members ,,f the ‘f.glmng organiM- 
,i„„ ' the well-known revolutionist Boris Savmltov, who had 
worked with Av.ev uninterruptedly ,.nl.W.eJ not ™R *S» 
the narrative of the murder ol the 

imlieating the part played by Av.ev and h.mvelt m 

ali “'ln this narrative Savink.rv mate the following declaranon 
iii resnect of Azov’s position in the party. 

-A member of the- party since its 
knowledge of the plan drawn up against the Governor of 
Kharkov, Prince Obolensky (190a) and took part mthe plot 
which cost the life of Bogdanovitch, Governor of Ufa (*9 i)* 
£ 1— »f the same year he became chref of the 
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‘fighting organization/ and took part in the following Terrorist 
actions 1 the assassination ot the (Minister of the Interior, 
Plehve; the assassination of the Grand-Duke Sergius; the 
attempted assassination of the Grand-Duke Vladimir; of the 
Governor-General of St. Petersburg, Trepov ; of the Governor- 
General of Kiev, Svleyguels ; of Admiral Duhassov ; of Durnov, 
Minister of the Interior; of General Minn and Colonel 
Riman, both officers of the Semenov skv Regiment, and 
of Ratchkovsky, chief detective ; the .rv.av.mntnm of Georg 
Gapon ; the attempted assassination of Tchukum, commander 
of the Black Sea Fleet, and of the Prime Minister, Stulvpin ; 
and three attempts upon the life of the Tsar. Moreover, he 
knew of the preparations made in respect of the assassinations 
of Tatarov, agent of the (Hh,;m ; of General Saharov ; of Von 
der Launitz, chief of police ; and of G.-m-mt Pavlov, military 
procurator, and in respect of the attempted assa.anations of the 
Grand-Duke Nicolas, of the Govruioi.Grnrt.il of Moscow, 
of Hetshelmuim, ami so forth. 

“‘A member of the Central Committee, he took part hi 
the discussion of everv scheme. Fin- plus of' the it: amectiim 
of Moscow and the mutiny at {Croiuta a were also discussed 
by him.’ 

“ However, the list drawn up by Savinkov is far from 
complete. 

“For example, Azcv was one of the organizers of the 
attempted assassination of Kamiluv, wa. aursviry to the kill¬ 
ing of Slepf/.ov, the Governor of Tver, etc. He also 
established laboratories when* rnrines of dr.tructiou were 
manufactured whkh did ms jatl in si Sr S/nt (assassinations 
of Plehve, Grand-Duke Set gin*, Duria.sov, Hn-dn-imaun, etc.). 
Moreover, Azcv facilitated the rwape of some ot the most 
prominent Terrorists. 

“liven in those 'Terrorist acts in which A/*' was unable 
to share his influence was enormous. For a long time, for 
years on end, Terrorists were piep.it m.' themsrlves, as workers 
In dynamite factories, under his illicit oulcis. 
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“The President of the Council of Ministers, Stolvpin, has 
stated that Azev could not warn him of the plot against Von der 
Launito, for being abroad he did not know of it. No 1 A/xv 
knew of the attempt beforehand. What he did not know was 
the complete plan of the intended execution. Moreover, the 
members entrusted with this mission were well known to Azev, 
and until then had acted only under his direction. Suliatttzky 
and ‘The Admiral’ went together to the church, where the 
latter killed Von der Launitz, ‘while the first of these, directed 
to execute Srolypin, was unable to fulfil his mission, for a mere 
chance prevented Stolypin from going to the church with Von der 

Launitx. 1 * „ , . , 

a Thanks to the secret documents of the revolutionary 

Socialists and the testimony of dozens of persons who had taken 
part with A'/xv in Terrorist acts, I was able to probe to the 
bottom his personality and his activities, and to-day I categorically 
declare that A'/xv, having for seven or eight years been a 
member of the ‘fighting organization,’ has personally con¬ 
tributed to a whole series of Terrorist attempts and has 
directed their execution. His activity was net political but 
criminal , for his sole object was essentially private and personal 

“While insisting that Azev shall be immediately brought 
to justice, I am certain that a number of Russian statesmen, 
having of late years deliberately concealed his criminal activity, will 
for their own sakes prevent any legal proceedings against him. 

“ I have no doubt that the Department of Police was until tiie 
year 1905 ignorant of A/xv’s double activity. As to whether 
certain members of the superior police knew at that tune of 
Azov’s membership in the ‘ fighting organization,’ 1 cannot 
at present be certain. In 1905 the activity of A'/xv as a 
Terrorist ceased to be a secret to several high oflieials of the 
Detective Bureau. But Azev was amnestied by them in the 
name of services rendered and to come. In t</<K he began to 
be publicly accused of Terrorist actions. But still he was by no 
means anxious or disturbed. 

“At the beginning of the year 1906 Azev was arrested 
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without the knowledge of the rcvolutionists-by the chief of the 
Detective Bureau of St, Petersburg, General Gerasimov. In 
„ cAnfnrt was signed, A/ev was absolved from partici- 

prison a contract was ‘ 

nation in the assassination of Plchvc and the Graml-Duke 
Sergius, and in return he undertook to continue to serve 

the police, , , , , , . 

a But erai after the tvntract A/cv urp^mmtd 

the attempts against Dutussov, Gntcul Ue.shelmatm, Slept- 

/0 «In C "iQo8, when I unmasked him, A/.ev was planning regi¬ 
cide. That he did not succeed was no fault oi A'/rv s, for he 
did the utmost he could to ensure success. As for Gerasimov, he 
did all he could to save Azcv. 

“ In 1009 in the month of February, there was an interpella¬ 
tion in the Duma on the subject of A/.cv. I he President of 
the Committee of Ministers, Stolypm, tepieseitfcd the activities 
of A«ev under an aspect absolutely com..oik lory m all the ctttb- 
lished facts. Avev, said Stnlypin, had confined himself to warning 
the police of intended Terrorist at tempts. 

“And since February, s W , Stolypm has done nothing to 
throw light upon the double activity of A/.- v. Flunks to this 
fact, to the aspect of Azov's proceedings presented by M. Stolypin, 

Azev has escaped justice. .... 

a All that is contained tit thin declaration I cut! ptovc m detail 
before the Court, and I can also produce witnesses who will 
sutnxirt my accusation, 

! R y (Signed) «W. If .nm ry.itv. w 

Xhe death of Stolyptn, killed by an .u<*m of the set ret police, 
shows that the existence of the (Mhntmt sometimes threatens 
the Government k&elt* 


The modern history of Russian justice is closely connected 
with the general history of the country. Until the. abolition 
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of serfdom, which marked the commencement of the u period of 
great reforms,” there was in Russia no middle-class justice, how¬ 
ever irregular. The peasant masses were judged by the landed 
proprietors, the owners of u serf souls.” As for the nobles, they 
were, practically, not subject to justice, and were very rarely 
brought to'book. As a rule all trials, and especially civil trials, 
dragged on for years. Not in vain did the people in those days 
call a judicial procedure vohkita (from the verb volotchite y to 
drag, to linger). 

On the 20th Novemher, 1864, the Buddmfit’-Ihtavy (judicial 
statutes) were published. These have been the basis of“ Euro¬ 
pean justice ” in Russia : a justice of juries, open doors, etc. 

The new justice was evoked by new economic necessities ; the 
development of capitalist production and exchange called for the 
protection of the person and the material property of every 
Russian, a protection which the old juridical system could no 
longer extend. 

But even in the new juridical system there were ami-democratic 
reservations* To be elected a juror, a man must be a landowner* 
The composition of the jury was subject to the control of the 
bureaucracy. The nobles continued to elect the justices of the 
peace. Preliminary examinations fell almost exclusively to 
the charge of the police. The jury was deprived of the right 
to deal with political offences, a right which was conceded to 
“chambers of justice,” u assisted by the representatives of all the 
castes of society.” The Folosstnol Sud (rural tribunal), organised 
in archaic fashion, continued to judge the material and personal 
disputes of the peasants. 

These imperfections of the: new juridical system were rendered 
still more sensible by the aristocratic restoration which followed. 
The irremovability of the judges, which was maintained de jurc^ 
was abolished de fado, and the.judges became men* ofjieials anxious 
to content the authorities. At this time a whole series of laws 
was promulgated relating to offences of the Press* These were 
declared beyond the competence of the jury. As for political 
crimes, the examination of prisoners passed from the examining 
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magistrates into the funds of the gendarmes and the Oihraua. 
Many Press offences, and many political oilences, began to be 
tried outside the courts by the administration Moreover a 
“Special Commission” was established in the Ministry of the 
Interior whose mission was to deport to Siberia, without trial, 

thousands of persons annually. It. rift) * "T? ™ 

enacted which confounded the departments of pol.ee and adnvuns- 
tration. This was the creation of the a tmtiy mMu /ml. I his 
amounted to the restoration of the old administrative and judicial 
powers which the feudal seigneurs exercised over the country 

^A^thTbeKinning of the twentieth century the reaction in the 
domain of justice became more, acute. The courts-martial tried 
political cases, and the death penalty became a phenomenon of 
everyday life in Russia. The application of the death penalty has 
been terribly frequent during the last tew years. M. Gruwmberg, 
the well-known jurist of St. Petersburg, has published the fol- 
lowing %ur« in » attic!. in tbo jnri.li.ui rou.-w Pnm 

(The Law ): , , , . , . .. . 

“In 1908, during the intensely critical period of the third 

Duma, the period of pacification proclaimed by the Government, 
7016 civilians were delivered over to the military tribunals by 
virtue of emergency laws. Of these, 1,340 were condemned to 
death. In one single year more men were executed than during 
the preceding thirty-three years of the history of these conns and 
one and a half times more than during the so-called revolutionary 

period (1905-7).” . , . . 

Do not forget that these figures relate only to capital punish¬ 
ment sanctioned by “justice." A greater number of victims 
of the reaction perished witheut trial: in two years (1905 o), 
during the “stifling of the revolutionary movement,’’ 26,-100 
persons were killed by the army am! the police, white 31,000 
were wounded. But these figures do not include the victims 
of the notorious “ punitive detachment*." These, In the Baltic 
provinces alone, killed 1,500 to 2,0m of the inhab.rants. Add 
to these 37,000 victims of the farmt (19.15 10) and yon will 
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realize what horrible sacrifices the Russian people has offered upon 
the altar of liberty! 

The number of those detained in prison has increased in¬ 
credibly: in 1897 it was 77,000; in 1909 it was 181,000. 
These unfortunates consist principally of political “criminals.” 
As for the number of those deported to the north of European 
Russia or Siberia, it is so great that it cannot be established. 

It is not surprising that the expenses involved by the “adminis¬ 
tration of the prisons ” should be extremely burdensome. 

I will spare my readers a description of the horrors committed 
in the depths of the Russian prisons and in Siberia. The prison 
administration treats those detained on political grounds with the 
utmost brutality, employing the worst forms of torture and cor¬ 
poral punishment, and the walls of prisons often witness frightful 
tragedies and wholesale suicides, since suicide is the sole means of 
protest left to the prisoner. 

In conclusion, 1 will speak a word respecting the highest juri¬ 
dical institution of the Empire—the Senate. The mission of the 
Russian Senate is to watch over the laws and to safeguard justice. 
But the Senate is not composed of jurists ; for the most part it is 
filled with retired administrators or even ex-police officials. I he 
members of the Senate, being accustomed to the employment of 
brute force and illegal expedients, cannot act as the guardians of 
the law. So the Senate, rather than a supreme court of justice 
and appeal, capable of correcting the errors of the courts which 
are subordinated thereto, is really a focus of the abuse ot power. 
As it can both discuss and “elucidate” the laws, the remnants of 
the judicial legislation of the “period of great reforms” have at 
length disappeared under the repeated stress of senatorial “eluci¬ 
dations.” 
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has its own corporative institution. The difference between the 
historical evolution of Russia and that of Western Europe is 
plainly revealed by the history of these institutions. While in 
Western Europe the organization of the urban elements—the 
merchants and craftsmen—has reached a high degree of develop¬ 
ment and attained a social and political preponderance over the 
organizations of the nobility and peasantry, in Russia the urban 
corporations have remained in an embryonic condition. On the 
other hand, the corporative institutions of the nobility and 
peasantry are distinguished by marked and original features, . 

The relations between the organic parts of the corporative 
administrations of the nobility and peasantry correspond to the 
economic and social relations of these two classes, and the com¬ 
munal institutions of the peasants are in reality absolutely 
dependent upon the seigneurs. The reaction of the period of 
Alexander III and Nicolas II has greatly contributed to this 
state of things* In 18S9 the Government created the institution 
of the zrnskii natchalnik! (literally, “ chiefs of the earth ”), which 
is recruited among the nobles and holds in its hands, the entire 
administrative and judicial powers in the country districts. The 
zemskii natchalnik may, if he wishes, sentence the peasants to be 
fined or imprisoned by a simple administrative order j and he can 
dismiss the mayor and the whole rural commune. In the 
person of the natchalnik was restored, to a certain extent, the 
ancient feudal powers of a seigneur over his serfs.. 

Besides the bureaucratic and corporative organizations there 
are also in Russia the organs of local self-government—the origins 
of which go back to the great “ reform period.” In 1864 the 
zemstvo was created ; that is, the self-government of the popula¬ 
tion dwelling outside the towns. The affairs of the zemstvo arc 
administered by the assembly of the canton, or uyezd, and the 
assembly of the Government or province. 1 he first is composed 
of the representatives of the population of the uyczd t but not all 
the inhabitants enjoy the rig,lit of suffrage. Only persons own¬ 
ing a large estate (125 to 800 desiatins —337 to 2,160 acres—of 
land) have the direct and entire electoral right, and persons own- 
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■ ct W estate in the shape of houses, factories, etc., to the value 
"/iff,™ As for the small landowners, they form electoral 
t££U etc, delegates in proportion to the sum of all the,, 
properties. The pedants also form a specral ward or wr.h 

‘ Tl^cirrSmblit are compel of delegates elected 
from among the members of the cantonal assemblies. 

The assemblies of the zemstvo hold one session annually for 
,he expedition of current again, and elec, then execmrve, the 
P j r « ^resident and certain assistants. 

xemskiia upravy, composed of a P re " * se lf-zovern- 

Six vears after the zemstvo was created (in i« 7 °) self govern 
Jnt was instituted also in the cities. This also was based on 
the property suffrage, which has given the municipal admimstia- 
th P - * P hands of the rich merchants and proprietors of real 
T m council-known in Russia as the 

7; nduma _elects as its executive the gorodskaya uprava. 

^Into^the scope of the zemstvos and municipalities enter by 
i 11 litters relating to local requirements: namely, questions 

PUbh theGoml S ors S ald the Minister of the Interior the right to 
§lV !nd the resolutions of the local assemblies only with a view to 
amend the existing legislation. But the reaction of 

the'last quartcr^of the nineteenth century and the beginning of 

tire twentieth has diminished this comparative independence, as the 
f , o f Xo and 1892 (relating to the reform of the zemstvos 
TlnSto) »d administrative practice also perm,, the 

At presen ,, t u at a erea t portion of the work 

decision of the local assembly, so that a grea p 

° f <* *• -? 

- r'To^“ c dr,i; 

can now only vote for such candidates 
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„ th e Governor himself selects. At the same time the number 

of the peasants’representatives was limited. 1 , , . 

The predominance of the nobility in the zemstvo * ^led i 
the fact* that the assembly cannot even elect us president; »t 
the “marshal of the nobility ” who accomplishes this function 
officio. Finally, under Nicolas II yet another restrictive ru 
was established. The budget of thezemstvos was fixedithe• Utttr 
bodies were deprived of the possibility of enlarging their activities 

•is thev might consider necessary. 

There is still an obstacle in the development of the positive 
labours of the zemstvos : the law obliges them to present for the 
of the Governor all function*!- 
whom they appoint in their service-doctors agricultural experts, 
schoolmasters, statisticians, etc. Each candidate for such a post 
obliged to prove his political “solidity,” and the Governor has 
full liberty to refuse his approval without explanation. This 
n-reatlv hinders the recruiting of officials for the public services, 
L many experienced workers appear « suspect ” to the bureaucracy 
•and are eliminated from the governmental body 
and members of the upravy cannot exercise tdieir u 
out the approbation and authorization of the Government, wl . 
often replaces the candidates whom the zemstvos have elected 

bv its own official candidates. . . 0 . 

y But i n spite of all these unfavourable conditions the Ru.s 

J 1 ovcmlnt has succeeded in accomplishing —h »3 
its hal^ccntury of existence. This is true mote especially of the 
zemstvos, for the urban municipalities directed by ignorant mtr 
ehants have with few exceptions, done practically nothing t 
betteTthe'eonditions of lif. According to the inc,uiry mst.tu.cd 
in ion by the Ministry of the Interior, of the r,078 Russian 

towns only 5+5 «•= P™*« witl ' “ “ a iZL 

water supply ; as for all the others, they consume bad and impur 

« Rein** in a minority in the assemblies of thc .eiustvMhe pciisimts 
V ,„i th,.;.- material inti-rests, and tile W.ufttrs, who ditoet tin. 

.. ■*—«■- w ‘ l “ l ““ 

than those on their own. 
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water. Only *7 per cent, of the towns have a more or less 
regular system of drainage, ami only 3 pr cent, have centralized 
sewers; even St. IVtet duirp; and Baku du not possess the latter. 
Ot these towns 40percent, possess other but extremely primitive 
methods of sanitation, and tv per cent, have absolutely nothing 
of the kind. Matters are as had in icspeet of li-htiiyt, transport, 
public assistance, etc. Only »8 per cent, of the towns possess 
telephones and S.lj !'<*' vent. t« am ways. 

It is true that (he avcrape unit tain v is lower in the cities than 

in the country, the hones hri» t J- 7 H -‘ltd jt*4 per thousand 

respectively, This diii'erenee is not dor to the more perfect 
»ir,!aniwtiou of the public services in the towns, but to me fact 
that the towns attract more t.dm.t rh-ments bom the c mntry, 
leaving "in the country the a yd and the children, who tre less 
fitted for the stray,dr tot litr. 

Jfctr are sotite fi/ittrs trlafimt to the condition**! public health 
in Ru.-ta, etted t».*u an ».«•. >.1! iepmt and tefemit;*; to the year 

The at era *r mortal it v m t , ■>» was .iH-.j pet' thousand. It was 

j., ,y» m t'. i thot *■» J't * *»* l 1 The atr*a f 'r birth-rate, 

, v .i pm thousand, was Mw, in that m thr twenty preceding 
Th- nut'-nal m na ot rim population was 14-9 per 
,}v..us.md. Hte mmtahty was rvjw. saUv meat amonj,* voting 
clnhhr.). I'hr deaths n«- of vhdd-cu tmdn thr a.*r of one year 
M.-mow, ]•}*< r* ^ i >» **• ***irrvtu»fi% ■*♦** i* r 
; in Warsaw, «? y p'f • <»«. i »« < bfevu, 17* percent.! 
while in London it tv i* rt, prt «*m». . «» Bern,, 97 pa cent, j and 
m Auc.tr' lam, H'Z prt crni. I'm- uvr dual staff returned the 
mimher of -.Hk'pm.nn tn t , m as H4*4 per cent, 

o! the population, But even sins aUimny fi <!»»»« is below the 
{iiitb, as nwsna f>» as* nojrn'a? -.csteitr of nu-d«. 4 asd many easts 
,4 V!;*"•■* iPtin.it* a* watrU* t»*'•**> 5 ' 'diet 4 vtatsunsj they 
sHtl'-r and be n; iilr.i- - and r < >, c*>e a do ’ drurrted by its 
| >j '.'hr •• ,, * prr.-.im j *» ;».?;•.«. mfiurdlrorocontt- 

mov* «./r ' ■ i-aa.m , f t L '* > 

f**t tin > a t' *. .10 s *#t - * "» ’ c ^ ■ a f *t 4 1 * a, c , scarlet 
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fever for 417,000 ; smallpox for 144,000; cholera for 24,000, etc. 
The proportion of sick persons attacked by smallpox amounts to 
54 per thousand, or 5-4 per cent.; while in England and russia 
it is equal to o-i per thousand,or O'OI per cent., and in trance to 
0-2 per thousand. The victims of typhoid diseases in Russta 
number 100 per thousand, while in Prussia the figures arc 4-9 pet 
thousand, in England 6 per thousand, and m Norway 3-4 per 

thousand* . f 

These figures would have been still mote overwhelming but tor 

the medical organization created by the institution of seW-govern- 
ment. If the germ of public medicine and hygiene does exist m 
Russia, it is solely due to the action of the zemstvos ; the central 
Government has done nothing in this respect. Unhappily the 
non-democratic structure of the zemstvos and the political an 
social conditions of Russian life limit the activity of the public 
services. According to the just remark of Professor V irchov the 
famous German physician, “ medicine is in no condition to fight 
against sickness and death where the whole policy of the Govern¬ 
ment keeps the people under the yoke of poverty, ignorance, and 
oppression.” 

The work of the zemstvos in the sphere of public instruction is 
by no means negligible. Primary education in Russia is extremely 
backward in comparison with that of other European countries. 
According to inquiries referring back to the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the number of illiterates in each thousand o 
young men called upon or presenting themselves for military ser¬ 
vice is in Germany 1 ; in England, 37 ; in I' ranee, 52; and in 
Russia, 617 ! 

According to the census of 1897 the proportion of illiterates in 
Russia is 79 per cent., or 69 per cent, in the case of males and 
87 per cent, in the case of females. The inhabitants of the towns 
are less illiterate than the peasantry; among the former the 
proportion is 55 per cent., and among the latter - 82 per cent.. 

In 1880 European Russia contained 22,770 primary schools ; 
in 191* there were already 80,377. In European and Asiatic 
Russia taken together there were, in 1911,100,295 primary schools. 
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The pupils were estimated at 6| millions— 4 per cent, of the whole 
population, or 33 per cent, of the children between 8 and 11 
years. Specialists assert that to give primary instruction to every 
Russian child 300,000 primary schools would he required. As 
for the teaching staff of the primary schools, in it) it its strength 

was 154,000—71 >0°° malc aml fclluIc u ', aclK ‘ rs ' Tlw 

total expenditure upon primary instruction in it) 10 was 
/'a 553,000, or an average of £t t 16s. per school and £ 1 I is. 3d. 
per scholar. The greater portion of these expenses is paid by the 
municipalities and the zemstvos and the rural communes ; at the 
close of the nineteenth century these bodies were already [laying 
two-thirds of the annual cost of primary instruction, while the 
State met only 14 per cent, of the expenditure, and the churches 
and convents 2 per cent. The /.emstvos and rural communes can 
apportion 13*6 per cent, of their budget for purposes of primary 
instruction, and the urban municipalities H'j per cent. ; but the 
State pays only 0-4 per cent, of its budget. We must not, how¬ 
ever, forget that the budget of the '/.emstvos is compost d princi¬ 
pally of payments made by the peasants themselves, so that the 
latter bear nearly the whole of the cost of primary instruction. 

A few months ago the special commission appointed bv the 
third Duma discussed the state of primary education in Russia 
and arrived at the melancholy deduction that the results of 
instruction are extremely slight both in quantity ami in quality. 
Few pupils (especially among the gills) remain at school for 
the whole of the three years which in Russia constitutes the 
“complete course” of primary education; the majority leave 
before the examinations. This is due to the fact that the 
poverty of the peasants compels them to regard their children 
at a very early age as workers and wage-earners ; they take their 
sons from school so that they may help their fathers in agricul¬ 
tural pursuits or in trades of various kinds, while the daughters 
look after their younger brothers and sisteis or help their mothers 
in their domestic labours. It is not surprising that among the 
ex-pupils of the primary schools we find a consideiahlc number 
of illiterate persons; this “recidivism” of complete ignorance 
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is unhappily a phenomenon only too familiar in Russia. As for 
the moral and educative influence of the pnmary school, it is, 
according to the commission, insignificant. 

This mournful picture will not astonish us if we consider the 

general conditions of popular life in Russia A free schoo can 
exist only in a free State. The Russian Government will not 
permit experienced teachers to exercise their profession unless 
they are “safe” from the point of view of the police. I he 
schoolbooks are for the most part highly unsatisfactory, because 
the administration requires not that their authors should be good 
scholars and teachers, but “ patriots and believers. _ Rxtra- 
primary classes (night schools, adult classes, etc.) may be instituted 
only by virtue of the special authorization of the bureaucracy, and 
the teachers must be previously “approved” by the ad minis- 


The “School Inspection” treats the teachers—especially in 
the country-as the w&nmrs used to treat their serfs -, even the 
private and family life of the teachers is under the control of their 
superiors, ^uitc recently the Russian journals related the 
following fact, which will perhaps seem anecdotic, but which 
is nevertheless true : In the Government of Viatka the superior 
of a certain teacher was displeased with the latter for wearing his 
hair “too long"—long hair being in Russia regarded as a sign 
of “ Nihilism.” When the teacher came to draw his monthly 
salary the official declared : « First cut your hair ; after that you 
shall have your money.” And here is another curious fact : m 
Moscow there is a society for the orgimi/ation^of excursions and 
holidays for the benefit of school-teachers during vacations. In 
jqoq it wished to arrange a few trips abroad ; the administration 
authorized it to do so, provided the school-teachers avoided Paris 
as a republican city and “unsafe” front the viewpoint of the 
Russian police ! 

In concluding this brief account of a few aspects of the prac¬ 
tical work of Russian self-government, I must say a few words 
respecting another remarkable institution created by the zemstvos. 
1 refer to the bureaux of local statistics established by the zemstvos, 
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which undertake the study and the description of the economic 
life of the people. As a result of the labours of these bureaux 
we have a great mass of reports and publications relating to the 
economy of various provinces of Russia. These publications 
provide an inexhaustible source of information and material for 
the scientific study of Russian economy, and may be recommended 
to all foreigners who wish to undertake such researches. 

Unhappily, here again the reaction hut accomplished its 
destructive work. The results of statistical inquiries revealed 
the melancholy situation of the mass of the people, their poverty 
and ignorance; hence the Government declared them to be 
“dangerous.” So, to combat the “danger” of statistical truths, 
the Government undertook a veritable crusade against the 
statistical bureaux; the officials employed in several of the 
bureaux were arrested and deported and the bureaux were 
closed. On this account many of the -zemstvos have been 
unable to complete this remarkable task. Moreover, with a few 
exceptions the zemstvos themselves have learned to regard 
statistics with a grudging eye. 'rite agrarian movement of the 
peasantry inspired the nobles who direct the affairs of the 
zemstvos with such terror that they have said farewell to their 
ancient liberalism, and to-day the zemstvos are centres of political 
reaction. Hence the question of democratizing the zemstvos 
has become more acute than ever. The democratization of the 
urban municipalities is no less necessary and urgent. 







CHAPTER V 

the finances of the state 


I. The Budget of the Russian Empire- II. 

budgetary equilibrium. 


The Public Debt and 


I 


If we are fully to understand the mechanism of the Russian State 

wc must carefully consider its finances. 

“In the financial history of Russia three facts are salient: the 
extraordinary growth of the State Budget, the enormous accumu¬ 
lation of the public debt, and the incessant increase of indirect 
taxation. These three things, closely related to one another, 
are the results of the general political and economic history of 
Russia.” 

In these words Professor Bogolepov, a prominent Russian 
economist, has defined the most characteristic features of the 
Russian financial system (Professor Bogolepov, State hnanm 
and Social Interest , St. Petersburg, 1906). 

Of the rapid increase of the Russian Budget, the following 

figures give us some idea. 

At the end of the first twenty-five years of the nineteenth 
century the total sum of annual budgetary expenses was 
/15,900,000. By the middle of the nineteenth century this 
figure had already doubled; by the end of the tlnid qua!ter it 
had quadrupled; a little before the Russo-Japanese War it had 
risen to nearly £212,000,000; in 1903 it was £200,000,0001; 
in 1904, £203,000,000; in 1905, £205,000,000 j m 1906, 
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£220,900,000; in 1907, £233,600,000; in 1908, £246,250,000; 
and in 1909, ^263,000*000.* 

These figures deal only with the w ordinary Budget*” As for 
«extraordinary ” expenses, they form, despite their name, a 
permanent and inevitable element of the Russian Budget: in 
1909 they amounted to £ 16,000,000; in 191G they were less, 
but added to the ordinary expenses they increased the total to 
^266,000,000* Two years later the total was ^319,000,000* 

According to an official report on the Budget of 1909, made 
by the Minister of Finances, ML Kokovtzev, the / 263,000,000 
of the Budget was divided among the various branches of the 
administration as follows: 


1, Payment of the Public Debt **« 

2* Army and Navy 

3, State industries (alcohol monopoly, railways, etc*) 

4, Expenses of administration 

5. Salaries of State officials **. •«» *•* **» 

6, Public education, fine arts ♦*• *** 

7. Posts, telegraphs, teleplumes 

8. Agrarian measures. 

g» Commerce and industry *** *** »** 

10* Subsidies for railway companies *»* 
ri* Public highways, ports, etc* 

12. Reserve fund **. *** 


Per 

£ onit 

42,2 ttO,OO0xs I fro 
57,oooaHxi«ax7 

4 l,iH> 0 ( <XX>=» 157 

II,OiXMXKi=B 4'2 

as 3’2 

5,650,* *00 w an 
4,200,000 w r6 

530aKXKW 0*2 

4 > 37u l <xH>m 17 
3,f h *<i as 1*4 

bjSoaxMias o % 5 


This tabic suffices to reveal the backward condition of Russia. 
In Russia, an agricultural country, where 120 millions of inhabi¬ 
tants (four-fifths of the people) are absolutely illiterate, the State 
spends on education only 3*2 per cent, of its Budget, and t*6 per 
cent, on agriculture. 

Even by these insignificant sums the great masses of the people 
profit very little. 

In 1908 the sum assigned for the primary schools was 
£2,230,000, and in 1909 £3,000,000, or 4d. to 5d. per 
inhabitant. 

From these figures we sec that the chief expenditure is in 
* Prom an official report of the Minister of Finance*. 
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connection with unproductive objects. The expenses of adminis¬ 
tration and the salaries of officials (by which the higher officials 
are the chief beneficiaries) are even more eloquent; these expenses 
absorb £52,000,000, or a fifth of the whole Budget. 

Moreover, on account of the custom, of many centuries’ stand¬ 
ing, of confounding the interests of the State and their own 
private interests, a great deal of money is diverted, am! there is 
a waste of fiscal dues. At the moment of the Russo-Japanese 
War both superior and subordinate officers entered into negotia¬ 
tions with the army sutlers, and authorized them, in consideration 
of certain bribes, to supply damaged goods. At the present time 
such affairs are common, and lead many brilliant officers to the 
prisoner’s bench. 


The payments made in respect of the Public Debt are a heavy 
burden on the Russian Budget. Political loans originated in the 
reign of Catherine II, when, on the occasion of the war with 
Turkey, certain internal and external loans were contracted. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the State owed some 
^7,550,00°. Between 1800 and 1861 (the year of the abolition 
of serfdom) the debt increased by £ 160,000,000; between 1863 
and 1876, by another £160,000,000; between 1877 ami 1886, 
by £212,000,000 ; between 1887 and 1892, by £240,000,000 ; 
between 1893 and 1903, by £400,000,000; between 1904 and 
1906, by £266,000,000; and in 1909, by £53,000,000. 

If to these figures we add those of lesser debts, we shall see that 
since the end of the eighteenth century the Russian State has 
borrowed £1,740,000,000. But of this nominal figure only 
£1,323,000,000 was realized, or 76-6 per cent, of the sum 
borrowed. The remaining £400,000,000 was employed to meet 
the expenses of operation—more particularly to fill the pockets 
of creditors and intermediaries. 

Of the £1,740,000,000 borrowed between 1800 and 1906, 
£828,000,000 was repaid. In 1906 the State still owed 
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fat* 000,000, but a new loan of £56,000,000 increased the 
Public Debt to £968,000,000. But the debts of the State 
exceed this figure, for the State railways have contracted 
individual loans. In 1904 the total of the loans contracted by 
the railways amounted to £230,700,000. Moreover, the State 
bavin* guaranteed the loans of the private radway compan.es, 
the debts of the latter are transferred to the Treasury, and in 
I9 00 they constituted a sum of £121,500,000. It is therefore 
hardly possible to say that the indebtedness of the State amounts 
to £968,000,000. The real debt is much greater, but it is 

impossible to determine it.* . 

In 1906, in respect of the Public Debt, Russ.a occupied the 
second place among the nations of the world, the first place being 
occupied by France. But by the amount of her annual payments 
Russia takes the first place. This latter circumstance makes the 
situation of Russia peculiarly unfavourable, as she does not possess 
a great mass of comparatively wealthy people, but hv the average 
revenue of each inhabitant occupies one of the lowest places m 

“The most unfavourable aspect of the public debt of Russia,” 
says Professor Migulin, “is that more than half of this debt was 
contracted abroad. The Russian people'is forced _ to pay a vast 
annual tribute to foreign countries, in repayment of a loan which 
did not even reach the heart of the country, having served to 
maintain the price of Russian values ami to pay the interest 

of old debts*’* . , 

This opinion is supported by a h rench author* who, under us 

pseudonym of “Lysis,” wrote a series of remarkable articles on 
Russian finances in La Revu* of 1906 and La Oramh Rtvut of 
1010. This gentleman states that Russia is for ever raising fresh 
loans in order to pay the interest on her old d< bts. He adds that 
the unproductive character of the Rus,ian loans Injures not only 
the interests of the Russians themselves, but also the saving 
powers of foreign countries, and especially of !• ranee. 

« xhe figures here cited are flm-e of VtuU-^uv Migulin, author of 
an important work on the credit of the Russian State. 
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“What do we lose by the Russian funds? " asks “ LysS, and 
he replies that “we can readily calculate the lns>. U ts cmny-h 
to compare current prices* with the prices «t ‘" uc - 1 *' p 

a per cent, stock of 1H89, issued at 86*45, now stands at , 5 * 
The 4 per cent, stock of 189.* (the 5 th), Ksued at <>r*S ^ 
at 75 The 4 per cent. Consolidated h o;m (the 31 d), miwd at 
07-15, stands at 76. The 4 per e«‘t. stock of <901, issued at 
98-50, stands at 75. The 3I per cent, stock of 1894, issued 
at 94-75, stands at 68-50. The 3 per cent, stock of 1890, issued 
at 92-30, stands at 6r8o, etc. On the six Russian stocks that 
we have cited, the average loss is thus about 24 per cent., or 
nearly one-fourth ; but many French capitalists weir not aide to 
buy at the price of issue. After issue the Russian funds were 
quoted at very high rates. Calculated on these rates, the loss of 
the public is considerably greater. It I reckon the Russian funds 
placed in France at £560,000,000, the loss in saved capital ts 
already £120,000,000 to £160,000,000. (See Gmtrt I'S^tnhtt 
financtire en Franet, by “Lysis,” 5th «d., Paris, »*-«.} 

The losses of the Russian people are xtiil more stupendous, the 
loans being almost invariably employed to unproductive ends. 
We will not speak of the Army loans, whose balance-sheet at the 
time of the Russo-Japanese War was truly lamentable. As tor 
the loans effected for building railways, they have hitherto pro¬ 
duced only deficits; the Government, in laying down the rails 
never dreamt of economic considerations, hut was entirely guided 
by reasons of strategy, or by motives known to itself alone. I* or 
this reasons the State railways, far from being a source of profit, 
are a great expense; 4 

The foreign public, and above all the French public is naturally 
interested in the budgetary cquilibihuu of Russia, and ttwtiy 
foreign authors have studied the question. 

Some years ago, in his book on Russian finances, the German 

* Written towards the end of mob. 

a Between 1900 and 10**5 the State railways orvauonrd a toss of 
^,17,200,000, or .£d^M°> <100 per annum. In 1906 the lo a* was 

£$,$20,000; in *90$, i^SS^oa 

14 
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author, Rudolf Martin, predicted that Russia would presently be 
bankrupt. “Lysis,” already cited, asserts that “Russia will 
become bankrupt” if her internal system is not radically reformed. 
Professor Migulin—a man of the most moderate political views 

_declares that “all discussion of the inextricable situation of 

Russian finances is without meaning,” and he adds: “Credit 
is certainly exhausted. However, it is not Russia that has exhausted 
her credit, but her present Government—MM, Kokov tzev and 
Co.—whose actions will not bear the slightest looking into.” 
Professor Bogolepov does not deny the probable financial bank¬ 
ruptcy of Russia, and regards the situation of the country with 
the greatest pessimism. 

But one thing is certain: that the present Russian Government 
cannot dispense with loans contracted abroad, for only such loans 
enable it to supply the void left by annual deficits. In his report 
on the Budget of 1909 the Minister of Finance himself recognizes 
that the Government cannot “ suppress the absolute need of 
annual loans.” 

“The equilibrium of the Budget can only be attained in 
Russia,” he states, “by the increase of taxation and the diminu¬ 
tion of expenditure. But as our popular masses arc too poor 
to support a larger measure of taxation, it would be necessary 
to increase the taxation of the wealthy. And this would be 
possible only in a very small degree ... for a radical change 
of our system of taxation in this direction is impossible.” 
As for the “limitation of expenditure,” this “could hardly 
give any positive results, for nearly all the requirements of 
national life are already without sufficient means at their 
disposal.” 

Thus there is only one thing to be done : to extend the policy 
of loans so long as there are people left who will provide the 
money. 

A word as to the revenues of the State. Not counting the 
revenue furnished by loans, we may say that the budget of 
receipts is constituted principally of indirect taxes. As for 
direct taxes, they are not regarded with favour by “enlightened 
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absolutism ” which much prefers a concealed attack upon the 
pockets of its subjects. In Russia the direct taxes, thanks to 
the poverty of the popular musses and the unwillingness of the 
upper classes to make the slightest sacrifice for the State, product! 
only insignificant returns. Despite the “system of execution 
adopted in the country—a system which consists of demanding 
taxes from the mujiks by the aid of the knout the mtjth are 
often absolutely unable to pay, and the village is incessantly 
falling into arrears. According to the official data : 

Between 1871-75 arrears equalled 12%, of annual total of direct taxes. 
„ 1876-80 „ „ «"/» » " " 

„ 1881-85 „ „ 3°“/« 

„ 1886-1)0 „ .» 4 3 % '■ '* ’’ 

,, l8()t-05 „ » 4S"/» *' ” ” 


The arrears still continue to pile up* ; uut m certain disiiit t* 
constitute too, 200, 300, 600, 700, ami even quo per cent, of the 
annual total of direct taxation. The nobles, although strangely 
less burdened than the peasants, are by no means behind the 
latter in the matter of arrears j for if the peasants canmt pay, 
the landowners often will not pay. 

Thus the Government is forced to resort to indirect taxation. 
It taxes tobacco, matches, cigarette tubes, sugar, etc. In iq* » 4 
the indirect taxes yielded £44,520,000, and in 1908 £>,o«Ky*vi. 
In addition to these sums the customs duties yielded £23,300,000 
in 1904 and £29,700,000 in 1908. Comparing the value of 
all the imports for 1908 with the total yield of the customs, we 
shall see that every ruble’s worth of merchandise pays an average 
duty of R.o- 31. Consequently the price of all imports is increased 
by 31 per cent* 

But the Government’s principal source of revenue is the 
indirect tax upon vodka. Thirty thousand fiscal drink-simps are 
engaged in the sale of vodka. In 1904 neatly 70 million w,/m, 
or 189 million gallons, of vodka were sold, and in Jqto neatly 
80 million vetIros, or 21 b million gallons. Thus in 10*14 the 
consumption was equal to i‘3S gallons per inhabitant, and in 
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jqio j- 62 gallons. The gross profit yielded by the sale of vodka 
was in 1910 £74,470,000, while the net profit amounted to 
A8 OO OOO. Thus nearly one-third of the total revenue of the 
Russian State is due to the sale of vodka, to alcoholism, which 
is in process of ruining the moral and physical stamina of the 
Russian masses.* Not in vain has the Russian Budget been called 
the « drunkard’s budget.” Until this state of affairs is completely 
remedied it is useless to think of the regeneration of Russian 
national life. 


* Vodka contains 40 per cent, of alcohol. 








CHAPTER VI 

FOREIGN POLITICS AND THE ARMY 


I The internal policy and the foreign policy »f the Russian autocracy. 
II. The Franco- Russian alliance and the Anglo Roman ra/fdA 
—Tsarism and the Eastern question -The military w<-a,.iu-.. ot 
the Russian monarchy as compared with Germany. Ul * 1 
armed forces of the Russian Umpire--The social dn.etme <»t the 
Russian army and the conditions of the* soldiei s lit*.-Why 
Tsarism dare not risk a war. 


States have two methods of internal expansion. One we nuy 

call the feudal method: its character is purely military ami 
territorial. When the feudal sovereigns and »eigneun undertook 
a war they aimed at territorial conquest and profit. They made 
the inhabitants of the conquered territory their serfs, ami met- 
whelmed them with corvee: and taxes in kind. In the event 
of conquering a wealthy city they sacked it. 

The external policy of the modern State is of another kind. 
It is a colonial and imperialist policy. It regards conquered 
territory and the population thereof as a permanent market for 
the outlet of products and an object of exploitation, industrial 
and commercial. The principal aim of the external polity of 
any modern bourgeois State is the economic u valomation " <•* 
territory for the benefit of the great capitalist. This does not 
mean that the military element is eliminated from current 
international relations. As the extent of mat kets and colonies 

•U.J 
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is limited and appetites are unlimited, competition and conflict 
between the manufacturers and financiers of different countries 
are inevitable. This competition contains the seed of armed 
conflict. 

We have seen that modern life in Russia has retained many 
of the features of feudalism ; and we can detect the same 
characteristics in the foreign policy of Tsardom. 

During the last two centuries Russia has known 72 years 
of peace and 128 years of war. During these 128 years the 
Russian Government waged 35 wars, of which 33 were waged 
abroad and 2 at home. Among the 33 foreign wars 22 were 
devoted to the extension of the frontiers of the State, that is 
to say, to territorial conquest. All these wars were purely 
offensive. As a result of these two centuries of warfare the 
Russian Empire is hounded by 17,000 miles of frontier and is the 
neighbour of eight States. One thousand miles of frontier divide 
Russia from Sweden 5 738 miles from Germany ; 694 from 
Austria; 466 from Turkey ; 1,333 from Persia; 1,258 from 
Afghanistan ; and more than 6,000 miles of frontier divide Russia 
from China. 

According to the official figures, Russia lost nearly 3 millions 
of men in the wars of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
As for the political balance-sheet of these wars, it is expressed 
in the extreme complexity of the problems relating to the life 
of the Russian State. “The extension of the frontiers of Russia 
in all directions led Russia to occupy territories inhabited by 
various foreign and hostile nationalities. To-day the frontiers 
of the inner Russia are surrounded by populations which are 
only distantly allied to the Russian people ; and in this sense 
the frontiers of Russia were in xqouless favourable from a military 
point of view than they were in 1700.” Such is the opinion 
of M. Kuropatkin, ex-Minister of War, as expressed in a 
report presented to the Tsar in tqoo, exttacts from which have 
been published in his Almoin of the Ruwt-Japanev War. 

But although the policy of conquest has involved the State 
in many difficulties, it has greatly piofitcd the aristocracy and 
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nobility, - conquered ^ £ 

monarchy among the no’ o, j j ’ i ntc a ari.tocrais 

Tmnerial suite. The Government has also -W “ u 

te ES.tuy»reaeriona,y ete. the nobility 

of foreign relations, the same reactionary po y y ^ , 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, Rus nan run.« 
played g the part of an “ international policeman by H • g 
revolutionary and republican ideas and aspirations in all paits 
If Europe Alexander I dreamed of crushing “ the hydra head 

: S Freirch Lolnt.. whiie the « Holy Alliance end the 

* ,«,e were to him the means of realr/iug this objut 

S monarchical ^ «« 

e t? ^rr 

revolution of i »49 5 anU uuutr ^ f ’.,, v ,,f alliance 

stances hud compelled Tsansm “ h t gZZ 

with a atheistical and republican hwnct, * 

ment endeavoured to influence the broach Off,"" 
the internal affairs of France. In one case the Russian govern 
ment even informed the French Government through its amRis- 
sador that a certain politician was not, fonti the R<.-an pmn 
of view, desirable as the chief of the breach Cabinet, his opinions 

beimr too radical and too advanced. , . 

Considerations of internal politics hawe aliway» ;weigh*[ very 
perceptibly on the external activity of the Russian muiuidiy. 
The latter has always regarded the nmu iir y 

of impressing the imagination of its subjects, and of justifying 
he nslavemcnt of the people by the exclusive power of he 

State in international relations. Where,™ R»«» 

had reason to fear a revolutionary movement, it ws thiown 

itself into some warlike adventure. For example, 

tion of the Decembrists (1825) hastened the fourth Russo- 
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Turkish War (1828-9); the Crimean War was hastened by 

the signs of the revolutionary movement of the preceding years 5 
and the same was true of the Oriental campaign ( 1877—8) and 
the Russo-Japanese War. But after this last campaign and the 
revolution of 1905 the process became useless and the autocracy 
abandoned It. 


II 


Let us now briefly review the present situation of Russia in 
the a concert of the Powers. 1 ’ 

And first a few words as to the Praneo-Russian alliance. 
What was the origin of this strange union between a despotic 
and barbarous Power and a republican democracy i Those who 
explain this union by referring it exclusively to the a Germano- 
phobia ” of the French are mistaken* There is another explana¬ 
tion, more natural and more correct. The commencement of 
the Franco-Russian friendship coincides with the downfall of 
French imperialism m Tonkin. 

Almost immediately after the war of 1870-1 the great 
capitalists of France sought to repay themselves for the crisis 
and the ruin caused by the war by undertaking a great colonial 
and imperial policy, of which the most widely known manifesta¬ 
tion was the Tonkinese adventure. 'The unhappy termination 
of this latter led to the fall of Ferry’s ministry ami forced the 
French capitalists to seek less exotic markets. Hence the new 
orientation of French capital and its outflow into Russia. 
Shares In Russian foundries and mines, Russian loans quoted 
on the Bourse of Paris -such were the bases of the Franco- 
Russian alliance. 

Thus is explained the curious fact that the Russian monarchy 
and republican Prance have conceived u mutual atlcction. The 
Russian monarchy needs the aid of the French Bourse, and the 
latter is anxious that a a strong authority ” should exist in Russia, 
in order to assure it of the payment of interest, the creation of 
sinking funds, etc. The financial support of France has always 
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been of extreme value to the Russian monarchy, hot example, 
in ioo6, when the Tsar’s Government was at its hist «asp and 
its energies were exhausted, the loan eouehuled m the 1 am 
market saved it and supplied it with means to continue its wotk 
of reaction. It may be asserted without any exaggeration that 
the cost of two successive coups the dissolution ot the first 

Duma in 1906 and that of the second Duma in 1907—was 


paid by the Bourse of Paris. 

In saying that the Franco-Russian alliance is based on the 
financial relations between the two countries, l do not mean that 
military and diplomatic considerations played no part in the 
matter.' I recognize also that the political rivalry between 
France and Germany has played its part in the alliance. Hut I 
consider such elements as of secondary importance compared 


with the financial and economic situation. 

As for the understanding between England ami Russia, which 
is certainly one of the most remarkable phenomena ot contem¬ 
porary international politics, it is to be explained by causes of a 
different order. Russia and England have no common economic 
interests. One may even assert that the interests of British 
imperialism are opposed to those ot Russian imperialism whet ever 
the two come into contact, more particularly in Asia. I he 
Russian penetration of Asia Minor and the match ot Russia 
toward the Persian Gulf threatened British influence in Asia, 
and even the British territorial possessions. In tXXs; the rela¬ 
tions between England and Russia were so strained that at one 
moment war seemed inevitable. But during the closing years ot 
the nineteenth century and the opening years of the twentieth 
a change was perceptible in the relations ot the two 1 owns. 
Two facts were responsible for this change. In the first place, 
the awakening of the populations ot Asia thteatened the 
supremacy of Europe in Asia. U011 years ago Genetal kunn- 
patkin stated, in this connection : “The twentieth century must 
bring with it a serious conflict between the Christian and the 
non-Christian peoples in Asia. It is necessary for the salvation 
of humanity that we Russians should in this struggle he at one 
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with Christian England in opposing the non-Christian tribes of 
Asia.” If we disregard his religious terminologv, General 
Kuropatkin’s remarks need no comment. The same idea is 
expressed by him in another passage of Ins report : 

“ The interests of Russia and those of England are identical 
in Asia; we, as well as the English, have to reckon with the 
aspirations of conquered peoples to throw off the yoke of the 
conqueror. It would therefore he far more natural for our troops 
to lend their aid to England in her struggle against local popu¬ 
lations than to march upon India in an attempt to raise these 
populations against England.” “ Profoundly convinced that the 
occupation of India by Russia in the twentieth century would 
bring us misfortune and ait excessive burden, at the saute tune 
l think it is natural and desirable that our relations with England 
should become so friendly that in case of popular risings against 
England in India we should be on the side of the English.” 

This proposal of Anglo-Russian co-operation against the 
oppressed populations of Asia is to-day realized. The Persian 
revolution hastened its advent, and the Anglo-Russian treaty 
concerning the division of spheres of influence in 1 eista is 
an important sign of the times. 

The awakening of Asia is in reality highly inconvenient from 
the standpoint of the Russian autocracy. To he surrounded 
by constitutional States—-a reformed Persia, a reformed China, 
a reformed Turkey—is by no means agreeable to I sansm. 
Formerly it might have posed as the representative of European 
<*civilization ” before the peoples of Asia, but to-day these peoples 
arc everywhere initiating themselves into modern ideas ami more 
advanced forms of human life ; so that the monarchy of the 
Tsar must bid good-bye to all its hopes of Russian domination 
over the tribes of Asia. Union with England in Asia is the 
last refuge of its dying hopes. 

There is yet another factor which has inclined England 
toward an Anglo-Russian friendship. This is German com¬ 
petition. The appearance of German trade and industry upon 
the international market is to the prejudice of British interests, 
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Statistics prove that the increase of German exports during the 
last twenty-five years has been followed by a rWi tdt't decrease of 
English exports.' The German advance Eastwards, the “ Get- 
manization” of the network of the railways of Asia Minor, 
the colossal project of the Bagdad railway-- such matters could 
not leave England calm and indifferent. Commercial, indus¬ 
trial and financial competition was soon transformed into naval 
and military rivalry, and this rivalry appears to he the axis of 
European world-politics. 

When we meet a more dangerous enemy we evade the weaker 
adversary or even unite with him against the former. Such is the 
meaning of the Angh>-Russian cutoitf* It is German competition 
that has made it possible. 

The present situation is greatly to the advantage of the Russian 
autocracy. The latter can exploit the rivalry of England and 
Germany to its own profit, and undeistamls perfectly how to do 
so. It seeks to recover its ancient prestige, shattered by the war 
with Japan. One might say that the part at present played by 
the Russian monarchy in respect of international combinations is 
in no way proportionate to its real strength ; it is rather equivalent 
to the importance of a small weight in the presence of two heavy 
weights which arc nearly in equilibrium. The international force 
of Tsarism to-day resides exclusively in the uncertainty of European 
equilibrium. 

Russian Tsarism has entered into certain engagements in respect 
of France and England. Can it fulfil them ? A French author, 
well informed as to Russian affairs and extremely moderate in Ids 
assertions, replies to this question in the negative. In speaking til 
the Russian loans taken up in Paris, “ Lysis ” remarks : 

“ If it is impossible to justify the Russian loans upon financial 
grounds properly $0 called,an attempt is made to defend them by 
withdrawal behind a barricade of sentiment infinitely more diffi¬ 
cult to demolish than the false reputation of Russian paper. An 
appeal is made to patriotic sentiment. Russia, it is said, is the 
defender of France, her rampart against Germany. We must 
lend our millions indefinitely to Russia so that she may preset vc 
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us from the Prussian invasion. We have to choose between two 
evils ; we would rather be ruined than invaded and conquered. 
The Russian loans are perhaps bad business from a financial point 
of view, but they are good from a patriotic point of view. Actually 
we pay £40,000,000 a year to Russia to avoid war. . . . 

“But a policy involving these reserves is indefensible, not only 
on account of its immorality, but because it will have its to-morrow. 
On the other hand the following point of view insists upon pre¬ 
senting itself: in ordinary social life, when we assure against a great 
risk by paying a high premium, we like to be certain that if an 
accident should take place payment will really be made. Here 
the annual premium is some £40,000,000, and the risk that of an 
eventual declaration of war from Germany. If such a declaration 
were presented, would Russia keep her engagements? In the 
first place it is not at all certain that she would wish to. Popular 
opinion goes for nothing in Russia ; everything depends upon 
the Tsar, who, together with his Court, is Germanophile and 
cordially detests the French Republic. The French arc antipathetic 
to him for two reasons: they are democrats and usurers, or at least 
that is how he sees them. But let us suppose that the Tsar would 
side with the French out of respect for his given word. What is 
his army worth ? Very little, according to the experts; it is 
deficient in organization, material, and leaders, and incapable of 
coping with an enemy scientifically equipped. The Manchurian 
war enabled us to perceive what the bureaucracy has made of the 
Russian army. Moreover, it is not long since we saw Russia, 
conscious of her military impotence, dishonourably recoiling 
before Austria. 

“ However, one fact comes before all : Russia has no money. 
She has not enough money for peace, so how should she have 
enough for war? From this results the following situation: 
Firstly, for Russia to help France, France would have fust of all 
to advance her the expenses of her campaign at the very moment 
when she would have to make a very considerable financial effort 
on her own account. Secondly, as Russia would not be able to 
pay interest on the war-loan, France would have to do so in her 
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place ; she would have to support two national debts* the Russian 
and her own ; she would have to pay interest on £ 1*600*000*000* 
Thirdly, what at such a moment would be the value of the 
640,000,000 of Russian shares held in France ? They would he 
unrealizable, so much buried capital ; it would he just as though 
they did not exist ; for English, German, Italian, Spanish, Austrian 
and other securities are negotiated in all the monev-markets, 
but Russian bonds have no market save in France. The Russian 
shares held in France, finding no buyers and being no longer main¬ 
tained by the banks, would fall to ridiculous prices, French 
stock would suffer in the crisis, and the credit of France would he 
destroyed. Is this too black a picture ? By no means. Matters 
could not happen otherwise; if there were war between France 
and Germany these consequences would naturally ensue. 

“To conclude; France is paying a formidable premium of 
^40,000,000 for insurance against the eventual danger of a 
German invasion, and the fact remains that were the Franco* 
Russian alliance ever to render France the service for which 
she is paying, she would have to find such a stupendous sum of 
money that she would be financially drained dry before hostilities 
had even commenced.” (Abridged from La Gmmk Remt f 
1910, No. 7, pp. 473-6.) 

To these considerations I may add a moral argument. The 
Russian Government, which has on several occasions deceived 
its own people, which has broken all its constitutional promises 
and violated every civic guarantee, is hardly likely to prove 
faithful to international alliances arid keep to its engagements 
with its friends and allies. 'Phis is not merely a persona! opinion. 
Some years ago the English Press was of the same opinion ; the 
Economist for July, 1906, asserted that it was impossible to believe 
in the honesty of the Russian autocracy, and that its per/idiouv 
ness should be regarded with a wary eye. 

The interviews which took place at Racoon igi ami at Potsdam 
were very characteristic from this point of view. ‘The ailv of 
trance, Nicolas II repaired to Racconigi in order to com hide .» 
secret treaty with Italy. I here is reason to believe that by the 
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terms of this treaty Russia left Italy perfectly tree to occupy 
Tripoli and to extend Italian influence in those portions of 
North Africa which arc in the immediate vicinity of the french 
possessions. At Potsdam, Nicolas II gave Germany a tree hand 
in the matter of the Bagdad railway, and opened the door for 
the Germans to march upon the Persian Gulf. 

Then the Russian Government began to spread its nets m the 
Balkans, attracted thither by financial^ and economic interests. 
Russia has only one resource which might enable her to pay her 
foreign debt (nearly £32,000.000 annually) ; namely, the forced 
exportation of wheat, on which her commercial balance depends. 
The principal outlet for this product is the Blatk bui and the 
Dardanelles. The idea of the possession of Constantinople was 
once more haunting the heads of the chief personages of the 
Russian Government. Profiting by the instability and lack of 
equilibrium in the relations of the European I owers, the auto¬ 
cracy attempted to settle the “Eastern quotum m us own 
favour by pushing the Balkan States against I urkey on the one 
hand and Austria on the other. 

“Since the great dream of M. Witte, nr the economic con¬ 
quest of China, has piteously miscarried m the blood-soaked mire 
of Manchuria, Russia lias re-diverted her ambitions to Europe, 
and the focus of her policy is removed from the \ cllow Sea to 
the Black Sea. With the aid of French, Belgian, English and 
German capital great foundries and looms have been established 
in the rich coal and iron districts of the Doom. ^ Odessa and 
Nicolayev find themselves cramped by the Black Sea and covet 
the Mediterranean markets. Like Servia, Bulgaria, and Austria, 
Russia, confined to the cuUlt-m of the Black Sea, has dreams of 
a free ocean outlet. 

“This she can obtain in three ways : lurstly, a railway run¬ 
ning down from the Caucasus towards the Gulf of Alexandria, 
which would clash with the plans of Germany, the owner of 
the Kcmia-Bagdad line : and secondly, the waterway of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles ; but England will always «p|X)8e 
the descent of the Russian fleet into the /Egean Sea, and the 
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route through Sue* to India. Thirdly, it remains for Russia to 
resume, in a modern spirit, the policy of San Stefimo, and in 
the name of orthodox Pan-Slavism to unite the Serbs, Hulguts 
and Montenegrins by means of a railway and a customs union 
which would open the markets of the Balkans to the factories 
of Poland and the Donetz. 

“ This is why Russian diplomacy so strenuously supports the 
Danube-Adriatic railway. It was Russia, so to speak, that in¬ 
vented this project. M. I'/.volski, in 1907, first opposed Count 
Aerenthal’s project of the Sanjalc railway \ M. Tcharykov, who 
in May of last year realized the secret union of the four Balkan 
allies, inducing the Christian States to forget their old racial and 
religious feuds, succeeded in uniting them and obtaining their 
approval of a policy of railway expansion. The matter leaked 
out and Nicolas II had to recall his representative ; hut the 
secret union survived. It was Russia who, in the first duv. of 
the war, by forcing the Turks to relinquish the blockade of 
Varna and Burgas, facilitated the revietualling of the Butgar 
army and their triumphant march upon Constantinople. 

“In short, the present war is the work of Russia \ and the 
Danube-Adriatic railway is a Russian project. If it succeeds a 
continuous barrier of Slav peoples will bar the way to the 
Mediterranean, the path of Austro-Gcrman expansion, from 
the Black Sea to the Adriatic. 

“But here again the Romanovs oppose the Ilapslmrgs. The 
Austro-Scrb conflict becomes an Austro- Russian conflict. Two 
Great Powers are at grips, and the Balkan conflict becomes a 
European conflict.” 1 

The French author we have just cited believes that the 
Austro-Russian quarrel may develop into a European war. Wc 
are not of the same opinion, and wc will cite the remarks of 
General Kuropatkin, who in his report for the year 1901 hat 
described the attitude of Russia towards Austria and Germany 
in a tone which is far from encouraging. “ Wc must cherish 
no illusions as to the possibility of an easy victoiy over the 

1 Francis Dolaisi, Di la (iticne tiu Halkati* a (a (intt te (Uiafuttne. 
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Austrian armv ” he says, and he demonstrates the superiority of 
Austria from'a military point of view. The Austnans have 
Iht railways to transport their troops to the Russian frontier, 
white Russia has only four lines at her disposal. The situation 
of Germany is still more greatly superior : Germany has seventeen 
lines of railway running in the direction of the Russian frontier, 
while Russia has only five lines leading towards Germany. 
« The difference is too enormous and leaves our neighbours 
a superiority which cannot be overcome by the numbers of our 

tr °Austrta aruT Germany can despatch 760 military trains p,r 
Germany, says <^* 7 ^ g-ral 

better technical resources at her disposal hurt Russia. Com¬ 
paring the Russian and German forces, the invasion of Russia 
by German troops is more probable than the invasion of Germany 

by Russian troops.” 

« Our western frontier, in the event of a Luropea war would 
be in such danger as has never been known m all the history 

° f General Kuropatkin arrived at the conclusion cited twelve 
years ago (in 1900). Hut during the Ut twe ve years the 
German and Austrian forces have been continually increasing, 
while the Russian forces were enfeebled by the unhappy war 
with Tapan. The situation on the western fruntiei of Russia 
is woi to-day than in 1900. The Russian Government eventu¬ 
ally decided, some years ago, to disarm the frontier completely, 
and to withdraw the point of concentration of its troops to a 
position some hundreds of miles within the country. his action 
evoked a protest from the I'tench, who considered it a viola¬ 
tion of engagements on the part of Russia. 


Although economic 


and financial intm-sK are at the bottom 
s of the present time, ilte army and the 


of the foreign policies or uie 
» Sec Memoirs 0/ G mural tCurapatkin, wl l, p. 4 V. K« * • utl cUlUon ‘ 
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fleet are the supreme argument* But the army and the navy 
are themselves to-day a vast and complicated technical rntcrprke. 
It is by no means astonishing that the semi-feudal Russian 
monarchy, finding itself in permanent conflict with the trend 
of economic and social development, should be unable to organize 
its military forces as the industrial and faurgms States organize 
theirs* 

General Kuropatkin relates in his Almoin that when he 
entered the War Office in 1898 he found the Russian army 
and navy in a state of chaos. 

w The Ministry of War was without any programme of action, 
and there was no systematic connection between that Mmkfrv 
and the Ministries of Finances, of the Interior, and of Foreign 
Affairs. Neither was there any eomimmitv of action between 
the Ministry of War and that of the Navvd* 
a After the victorious wars of the nineteenth century our 
army did not progress” in the matter of technical teaming 
and armaments, but rather moved backward* 

w The general staff was especially weak* . . * The promotion 
of officers depended on favouritism. Soldiers were eruellv 
treated. Their food was bad. Waste and thefts ami embezzle¬ 
ment of all sorts were common phenomena in the army. The 
command of regiments was entrusted to aristocrats who had 
squandered their personal fortunes and were seeking means of 
re-establishing their affairs by military sendee. ‘The Imprint! 
Guard enjoyed oppressive privileges. ... As a remit the 
Russian army had not improved from a moral point of view, 
and from a material point of view it was inferior to other 
European armies.” 

So much for the army. Now for the navy. u The back¬ 
ward state of our navy in comparison with the other navies 
of Europe was still mure marked.” 

This verdict from the pen of an official personage is not out 
of date to-day, although it refers to the Russian navy of the 
end of the nineteenth century. The Russo-Japanese War, of 
which we shall speak in a succeeding chapter, revealed the fact 

*5 
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that all the defects and vices of the internal organization of the 
military forces of Russia were still to the front in 1904. And 
so long as the present Government remains in power no 
reorganization of the army or navy is possible. Why ? Because 
the present structure of the Russian army reflects the general 
conditions of the social and economic life of Russia. 

Compulsory military service was established in Russia in 1871. 
Nominally service is universal, but in practice only the poorer 
classes feel its full weight. Rich people can easily escape service 
by the payment of bribes. 

The command of the army is entrusted to the sons of nobles 
or bureaucrats, while the sons of the smalt middle-class folk, 
artisans, peasants, etc., cannot, with very rare exceptions, attain 
officer’s rank. The officers form a caste in Russia. The high 
commands are flllcd by aristocrats. The higher military colleges, 
and even the cadets’ schools the secondary military colleges— 
admit fur the most part only the sons of nobles or officers. 
Thus the officers its a class are a purely anti-democratic body, 
and democracy regards them as enemies of the people. The 
Russian officer is always striving to manifest his disdain for 
civilians, and readily uses his sword against peaceful citizens. 
Any day you may read in the Russian Press accounts of 
collisions between officers and civilians, or of the murder of 
civilians by drunken officers, or by officers who would claim 
that they were legitimately defending their *' honour." 

The relations between the officers and their men are revolting. 
Sons of nobles and wealthy folk on becoming officers retain 
all their original insolence toward the peasant or artisan turned 
soldier; the officers strike their soldiers and treat them like beasts 
of burden. 

The material conditions of the soldier’s life are shocking. 
Here arc a few examples, drawn from official documents and 
from articles by a military surgeon published in the Russian 
Press. 

The clothing of the Russian soldier is thin ami inconvenient. 
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It is handed from one soldier to another until it becomes worn 
and filthy. “The soldier’s clothes retain and propagate the 
germs of disease: of syphilis and other specific maladies, trachoma, 
typhus, etc.” Such is the confession of an army surgeon. The 
footgear is no better : the soldiers are obliged to sell the boots 
served out to them and to buy more comfortable boots at their 
own expense. The sites of the barracks are unhealthy. Even 
in the military division of St. Petersburg, where the Tsar retains 
his most faithful troops—his guards—“the barracks are for 
the most part injurious to the health” (cited from the official 
report of the medical inspector of the army). The food of 
the soldiers is a source of profit to the officers and non-com¬ 
missioned officers. They do not give the soldiers their legal 
rations, but retain for themselves a considerable proportion 
of the bread, meat, and other provisions. “The food is often 
of bad quality and decayed, and its consumption often causes 
sickness among the troops.” 1 

Scurvy is regarded by doctors as the most undeniable sign of 
deficient nourishment, of famine. Now, during the years 1897- 
1907, the number of soldiers attacked by scurvy increased by 
50 per cent. The increase of sick in the army was 22 per cent, 
in the case of typhus, 315 per cent, in the case of hernia, 39 per 
cent, in the case of affections of the respiratory organs, 13 per 
cent, in the case of syphilis, 29 per cent, in the case of gonorrhoea, 
and 32 per cent, in the case of diseases of the circulatory organs. 
Thus, instead of improving, the sanitary condition of the Russian 
army is always deteriorating. Special inquiries have demonstrated 
that the mortality from typhus in St. Petersburg is 7 per thou¬ 
sand sick persons among the civil population and 16 per thousand 
in the army. 

To this we must add that suicides are very common in the 
Russian army. 

* In 1906, according to official documents, in the Tsaritsynsky 
regiment (at Krasnoi'o Selo, near .St. Petersburg) 161 soldiers fell ill 
in three days; in the Finlandsky regiment, 536 in two days; and in 
the 5th Strelkovoy, 233 in four days. In all these cases the spread of 
sickness was due to bad food. 
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Here again is a fact characteristic of the situation of the 
Russian soldier and the relations between officers and men : the 
number of demhiehiki or orderlies performing domestic duties in 
officers’quarters or houses is 53,000, Fifty-three thousand unpaid 
slaves exploited by Russian officers ! 

If the reader will consider all these facts, he will not be sur¬ 
prised to learn that the Russian soldiery are extremely discon¬ 
tented with their situation and that the revolutionary spirit is 
not unknown in the army. The Government knows this and 
fears a military revolt This fear will not allow the Russian 
autocracy to risk a war in order to stifle the revolutionary move¬ 
ment by the report of victories, as it has done before now* 
Tsarism had considerable experience of this kind during and 
after the Russo-Japanese War, It saw revolutionary manifesta¬ 
tions in the army, and more especially in the navy 1 it has seen 
cruisers flying the red flag and fortresses in the hands of 
insurgents, and does not wish to repot the experience. This is 
why it avoids, and will avoid so long as it is possible to do so, 
any armed conflict with a Kuropean Power, Thar the Russian 
Government, during the crisis provoked by the annexation of 
Herzegovina and Bosnia in 1909, yielded to the threats of 
Germany and Austria, was due to the fact that it is already none 
too sure of the fidelity of the army and navy, We have the 
right to assert that the revolutionary mmemenc of the popular 
masses, the working classes, the peasants, the army, and the navy 
is the best and principal guarantee of a pacific attitude on the 
part of the Russian monarchy. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR AND THE REVOLUTIONARY 

CRISIS 

I. Can we regard the Russo-Japanese War as the cause of the Russian 
revolution ?—'What is meant by a “ revolution ” ? II. Relations 
between Japan and Russia—The inevitable nature of the conflict 
between them. III. What does the defeat of Russia show ?—The 
influence of the war upon the revolutionary crisis. 

I 

Wi very often hear the opinion that the cause of the Russian 
revolution was no other than the disastrous war with Japan. Is 
this opinion justified ? Yes and no : according to the aspect of 
the question envisaged. If by the cause of the revolution we 
mean the mere fact of the shock which uncovered the forces of 
the revolution, we may say that the revolutionary movement was 
assuredly the result of the war. But if we study the question 
more deeply we shall see that the Russo-Japanese War merely 
determined the moment of the revolutionary outbreak, and, if 
you like, its rhythm, or the rapidity of its development. As for 
the manner in which the motive forces of the revolution were 
compounded and the forms assumed by the encounter of these 
different forces, they were determined by the most important and 
fundamental phenomena of Russian history. Moreover, we may 
even affirm that the Russo-Japanese War and its disastrous results 
were prepared by the previous development of the Russian 
Empire, and were merely the inevitable consequences of certain 
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peculiarities of this development. War and revolution both were 
a result: but they were not a cause, not an antecedent. So, 
although we cannot regard the war as the cause of the revolu¬ 
tion, although the scientific explanation of the origin of the 
revolutionary crisis is not to be found exclusively in the victory 
of the Japanese armies, it would he still more unscientific to 

explain the crisis as an affair organized by the revolutionists_ 

Socialists, Terrorists, and other restless folk. To imagine that 
the revolutionists caused the revolution is to take the appearances 
of facts for causes ; to judge matters like a policeman. Neither 
risings nor bloodshed nor bombs are the essence of a revolution : 
they are merely outward accessories, the grim setting of a pro¬ 
found historic drama. 

Such external phenomena are often inevitably historic ; the 
progressive embitterment of tite class conflict leads almost always 
to the immediate and physical encounter of the hostile forces, and 
the transformation of the arm of criticism into the criticism of 
arms. However, this external manifestation is not absolutely 
indispensable to revolution, and history relates acts of the most 
revolutionary nature which had no revolutionary appearance: as 
the declaration of the delegates of the Third Kstate in Paris 
that they constituted a National Assembly (June 17, 1789). 
Here was no violent manifestation : but, on the other hand, 
actions whose aspect is revolutionary, far from overturning the 
political and social life of the count! y, will sometimes even 
consolidate the established system. This is true «»f ail the «• palace 
revolutions ” which we shall encounter in the histoty of almost 
any State, and in that of Russia particularly. Itt order to 
illustrate this idea, let us mention that palace conspiracy which 
at the end of the seventeenth century pined Catherine II 
on a throne spattered with the blood of the murdered Peter III, 
The autocracy, after this upheaval, was more firmly established 
than ever. 

So the essential fact resides neither in the speeches nor tlte 
deeds of revolutionists, nor in rivers of blood, nor m tlte explosion 
of bombs. We must therefore seek elsewhere than in the 
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external signs of the political conflict for the answer to the ques¬ 
tion : What is to be understood by a “ revolution ” ? 

To understand and define the significance of a revolution, let 
us take yet another example. In i860, after the Crimean War, a 
whole series of important changes took place in the social and 
political life of the country. Slavery was abolished, new tribunals 
were created, with a local self-government (the zemstvo), etc. 
But no one called these changes a revolution. The years in 
which they were accomplished are known in Russian literature 
as “ the period of great reforms.” The year 1905, on the other 
hand, is known as “the year of the Revolution.” Nevertheless, 
apart from the creation of a somewhat impotent Duma, it 
brought with it no real or important change in the political 
system of Russia. 

And in what does the distinction between these two historical 
moments consist ? Why is one spoken of as a time of reformation 
and the other as a time of revolution ? 

Because the changes that followed the Crimean War were due 
to the monarchy and the bureaucratic nobility, while in 1905 the 
initiative was assumed by the people. We do not by that mean that 
the reforms effected by the Government were effected voluntarily. 
They were demanded both by the external political situation and 
by the internal agitation of the masses. But after all the applica¬ 
tion of the reforms of i860 was due to the old social elements, 
to the nobles who formed the support of the monarchy, while in 
1905 the transformation of the Russian Government was demanded 
by a new clement, by the working classes allied with the revolu¬ 
tionary middle classes and the peasantry. 

If we seek a similar instance in the history of the French 
Revolution, dissimilar as it was to the Russian movement, we 
shall not be disappointed. The commencement of the Revolution 
of 1789 was marked by the day when the deputies of the Third 
Estate, declaring themselves a National Assembly, seized the reins 
of power in order to transform the political system of France. A 
few years earlier the French Government had attempted to intro¬ 
duce reforms similar to those which were realized by the Third 
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Estate. Such was the aim of Turgot. Yet this activity did not 
bear the name of revolution ; because Turgot’s day and the 
year 1789 were differentiated by a conquest of political power 
by a new class, and by the transference of power from the nobles 
to the bourgeoisie. 

The difference between a “ revolution ” and a “ reform ” resides in 
the transference of public authority from one class to another class that 
has as yet enjoyed no authority. 

If the reader is in agreement with our point of view he will 
seek for the causes of revolutions neither in the ardent propaganda 
of the revolutionists nor in their heroism and abnegation, nor in 
the bad qualities of monarchs and their advisers, but in the deep 
and silent operation of certain forces, which lead new social classes 
upon the stage of history. 


II 

The Russo-Japanese War was the natural and logical result of 
Russia’s oflciisive tactics in the Far Fast. 

The hostility between Russia and Japan dates back to the 
eighteenth century. In 1790 Russian vessels first appeared in 
Japanese waters. In 1798 the Russians attempted to seize the 
Kurile Isles, but were defeated by the Japanese. Even so, the 
appearance of the Russians aroused a keen anxiety in the minds 
of Japanese patriots, and one of the latter, a celebrated writer, 
Sh. Hayashi, appealed to the people to defend their country 
against the “great Empire of the North,” In 1804 the Russian 
Government sent a diplomatic mission to fapan in charge of 
Riazanov, which ended its “diplomatic negotiation by attack¬ 
ing several Japanese villapes. I wo years later the tun them por¬ 
tion of the island of Saghalien had fallen into the hands of Russia, 
Continuous c,mtat f was estaolishecl hvtvveen the Japanese and 
the Russians, and as a result them,! the Rtmi.m admit,.! Golovin 
was three years a prisoner in Jap in. In the end these relations 
weie interrupted while Japan underwent a gteat crisis in her 
domestic life ; her ancient natural etonomy died a sudden death, 
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the feudal system fell to pieces, the trade and industry of the 
country increased, and public instruction was developed. Japanese 
scholars profited by the times to call the younger generation to 
the schools, in order to consolidate the forces of the country and 
to save it from foreign invasion. But the foreign ships returned. 
A proof of the justice of the advice given by Japanese patriots, 
they stimulated the internal development of the country. In 
1862 and 1867 there were fresh negotiations in respect of Sag- 
halien, but this was the last time Russia had to deal with u Old 
Japan.” In 1868 the revolution broke out in Japan, leading to 
the final ruin of feudalism and the reformation of the institutions 
of the State. The most prominent leaders of this movement 
were Marquis Ito, Marshal Oyama, and General Kuroki, under 
whose leadership Russia was one day to be defeated. 

The revolution and the reforms realized by Japan in various 
departments of life required of the country a considerable internal 
effort and prevented it, as may easily be understood, from follow¬ 
ing an aggressive foreign policy during the first two years after 
the revolution. For this reason Japan at first adopted a policy 
of concessions, and by the treaty of 1874 ceded to Russia the 
entire island of Saghalien, full of enormous natural wealth, in 
exchange for the poor and sparsely peopled Kuriles. This 
arrangement aroused the keenest discontent among the Japanese 
people, and a cold hatred of “ the wild eagle of the North ” (the 
name given to Russia by the Japanese poets of the time) invaded 
the hearts of the citizens of the Land of the Rising Sun. 

The cession of Saghalien did not check the Russian Empire 
in its march toward the Far East. After the disastrous war in 
the Crimea Russia wished to take her revenge, at least in Asia. 
She occupied with her troops the left bank of the River Amur, 
to which, two years later, was added the region of Ussuri. The 
eastern limits of the Russian Empire drew still nearer to the 
Pacific Ocean. During the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
the policy of invasion was continually at work in Asia, for the 
domination of Saghalien had merely whetted the stupendous 
appetite of the Russian Government During these twenty-five 
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years the Russian bureaucracy was busy solely with plans of 
campaign with a view to the conquest of the Far East* Its 
less obvious aim was to turn the attention of the people from 
the defects of the internal organ i/at ion of Russia by reports of 
external victories. The coincidence between the extremely re¬ 
actionary policies of the icigns of Alexander Ilf and Nicolas II 
and the insane pranks of the armies in the Far Kant was not 
accidental. In 1885 the Government of Alexander III made an 
attempt to seize Fort Lazarev* As in 1861, England intervened, 
and once more the Russian autocracy was forced to draw back. 
Rut this recoil was only momentary. Russia quickly commenced 
to prepare herself for other conquests* In iHqt she built the 
Trans-Siberian railway, and her squadrons dice ted a reconnais¬ 
sance near the Japanese coasts* The irritation of the* Japanese 
reached its maximum and was manifested by the attempt on 
the life of the heir of the Russian throne, the Nicolas II of 
to-day, who was then travelling in Japan. The author of the 
attempt justified his act in the following, words, which were 
published in a native journal ; 44 The Russian prince was studying 
Japan from a strategical pmnt of view, simple in order to be able 
to invade it with his armies later* Then I resolved to p*event the 
war and save the country.™ (See the work by M. Volomaire on 
The RumSfalannf //W, St. Petersburg, iq >4.) 

Three years later Japan tested the strength of Iter army and 
her fleet, both of which had been reorganized, in a war with 
China* Japan was detorimis. The treaty of April ay, 1895, 
stipulated that China should cede to Japan the peninsula of 
Liao-Tung, with Port Arthur amt Talieimm (Dalnv), and pay 
a large indemnity. Russia, in agecineat with Fiance and 
England* protected against the oeeufMtion of Lmu-Tung* 
Japan had to renounce her conquest, which fell to Russia f 
During the negotiations between flic Great Powers and little 
Japan, Russia sought to pimG.e a war with the latter, enfeebled 
as she was by her war with China. The matter went so far 
that the commander of the Russian squadron, Admiral Tyrtov, 
on several occasions proposed to his Ftench colleague to fell 
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unexpectedly upon the Japanese fleet, without waiting for the 
close of negotiations ; thus seeking to involve France in the 
treacherous policy of the Russian autocracy. The Conservative 
Press supported this policy, and eagerly exclaimed that the “wings 
of the Russian Eagle should cover the whole East.” The pro¬ 
gressive and independent Press being muzzled by the censorship, 
there was no one in Russia to protest against the gross jingoism 
and the foolish adventurousness of the Imperial bureaucracy. 
The latter even considered it advantageous that Russia should 
assist China to pay the war indemnity to Japan. The Russian 
money paid for the building of Japanese warships, for the 
construction of that fleet which struck such terrible blows at 
Russia’s influence in Asia. As a historian of the Russo-Japanese 
War has - remarked, “the autocracy precipitated its own fall.” 

Naturally Russia did not assist China for nothing. Towards 
1896 she began to invade Manchuria, and by the treaty of 
May 15, 1897, China gave her “for twenty-five years” Port 
Arthur and Talienvan, which had only just been resumed from 
Japan. Then, through the medium of a “ private ” shareholding 
company, the Russian Government commenced the construction 
of the Manchurian railway. The creation of the Russo-Chinese 
Bank, also “ private,” followed. In order to protect these 
private undertakings the Russian troops penetrated farther and 
farther into foreign territory. The danger to Japan became 
obvious. The last act of the policy of Russian Tsarism in 
the Far East was to procure the famous concession of the 
banks of the Yalu, with a view to the exploitation of the forest 
wealth of the country. This action, the work of the camarilla 
of courtiers who thought of nothing but their personal interests, 
rendered the beating of the wings of the Northern Eagle more 
wild and insolent than ever. 

As for Japan, with the help of Russian gold she had in twelve 
years built a powerful fleet (of 67 large and too small vessels), 
had increased her army, and had obtained the diplomatic support 
of Great Britain and of the United States. Suddenly she passed 
from the defensive to the offensive, and demanded that Russia 
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should evacuate Manchuria, which, according to the declaration 
of the Russian Government itself, was only u momentarily n 
occupied. 

The Russian autocracy repeatedly promised to withdraw its 
troops, hut failed to do so. A date was fixed, the 8th of 
October, 1903* Once more the Tsar broke his promise* On 
the 8th of February, 1904, the Japanese attacked the Russian 
squadron* One of the greatest wars in the history of the world 
was about to begin* 

The question arises which party was in the right in this long 
quarrel, which was settled amid the horrors of fire and bloodshed* 
I do not ask which was juridically justified, for juridical principles, 
once they appear inimical to the material interests of a State, are 
often reversed or rejected. On the contrary, I am considering 
only the positive interests of the two combatants. Of the two 
Great Powers, whose interests were the more real and whose needs 
the greater ? 

If we compare Japan with Russia, we find that on Japanese 
territory, one-sixtieth only the si*/*e of Russia, dwell 45 

millions of inhabitants* In Korea the economic Influence of 
Japan is predominant. In 1900 the total value of the foreign 

trade of Korea was van), and of this over <100 

was due to Japan. It is easy to prove that in Manchuria and 

other parts of China the influence and the colonizing policy of 
Japan have an economic basis, which Rtoxli\ rfile is exclusively 
military. The military tone of Russian u culture 1 * in the? Far 
East is perceptible even tit those portions which have been 
Russian for more than fifty years. Ten yeais before the outbreak 
of the war the expenditure upon the army, the fleet, and the 
administration in the region of the Rrhmnkani OUni amounted 
to 90 per cent, of the total expenditure. Thus, for each 
inhabitant of this country the expenses were estimated as 
34 rubles for the army, II ruble,', for the fleet, and 76 kopeks 
for public instruction* In the region of the Amur the cost of 
the army amounted to 10 roubles per inhabitant, while the sum 
spent on public education amounted to 81 kopeks* Behne the 
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war these expenses were increasing with bewildering speed. 
New forts were built, and the number of soldiers increased. 
But nothing was attempted towards the economic conquest of 
the country or the development of rural economy or industry, 
and according to the admissions of numerous Russian specialists, 
“ even the Chinese and the Koreans were better colonists in the 
region of the Amur than were the Russians.” 

Still less productive and still more essentially military was the 
policy of the Russian Government in Manchuria and the Liao- 
Tung. In January, 1903, that is, a year before the war, the 
Russian population of Port Arthur was only 17,709, of whom 
1 4)573 were military and 3,136 civil inhabitants! And these 
“civil” inhabitants included 1,171 functionaries and aristocratic 
adventurers, but only 73 traders! The population of Harbin, 
before the war, consisted entirely of soldiers and servants of the 
State railways. The “oasis of Russian culture” in Asia could 
not boast of a single school, nor of a commercial undertaking, 
nor of a factory, but it did contain a barracks and a maison 
publique. According to Russian investigators, the Chinese made 
far better masters of Manchuria than did the Russian bureaucrats. 

“We shall encounter astonishing phenomena in the Chinese 
colonization of Manchuria: the Chinese immigrants, far from 
representing the clenched fist or the policeman, while leaving the 
military and administrative functions to the natives of the country, 
make themselves the true masters of their conquest; subjugating 
it entirely and irrevocably by their culture, for the higher culture 
always in the end dominates the lower, without artificial means, 
without repressive tactics” (V. P. Golovatchev, Russia in the 
Far East , St. Petersburg, 1904.) 

Inferior to the Chinese in the domain of agriculture, the 
Russian “colonists” are also their inferiors in the matter of 
commercial competition. Before the Russians penetrated the 
Liao-Tung (1894), the sum total of trade between China and 
Russia was equivalent to ^'4,570,000, of which ^4,100,000 was 
due to the exportation of goods from China to Russia, and only 
^470,000 to the export of Russian goods to China; that is, 
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Russia imports nine tiiues as much us slit exports* In the 
matter of trade with China, Russia stands below many other 

States. . , . , . 

In 1896 the number of foreign vessels visiting the Chinese 

ports was as follows; 
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While fapan is in the fourth sunk, Russia occupies the eighth 
and hist 'place in this lint. 'Hie bride rirwhtmriit ut tr:ul « 
relations between Russia ami China is still i.uiher betrayed by 
the insignificant quantity <4 Russian trade-math •• in China. In 
1894 there were 350 KnpJM* trade-matk > in China, K>s (jerman, 
50 Japanese, 31 American, and 1 1 Rushan. At the beginning 
of 1904, in that “ partulisc uf ttaileis," Shanghai, there was scarcely 
a Russian merchant. AU the articles of export which Rum 
might have furnished were sent thither by Japan : fish, fishing- 
gear, coal, and wood. Trepan?' was Mipplicil by Korea, As for 
the trade in cotton-thread, Japan was the successful rival even of 
England, while Russia lingered far behind. Acconlin:; to the 
testimony or a local Russian journal, « the influence of Russian 
trade in the Far East is almo.t entirely stifled hv the greatly 
superior orgsmkatitm of the Europeans, l hree-qma ters of the 

exports consist of !i*n i\*ti poods, and the baa! ttade is gradually 
falling into the hands of our neighbours, the Japanese and 
Chinese.” Thus, if even in her own j'<>■••,»• vduns Rttssia has been 
unable to develop her trade, it is not smprising that in matters 
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of commerce she should be entirely powerless in China and 
Manchuria. This commercial importance is recognized even 
by those who inspired the advance toward the Far East. Thus 
a well-known Russian financier, Professor Migulin, stated in 
a book published two years before the war that industrial com¬ 
petition between Russia and Japan was impossible. The Novy 
Kray, a semi-official journal published in Port Arthur, stated in 
1903 : <c Our manufacturing trade has no solid ground beneath it. 
It is checked by two important factors, the competition of Japan 
and the inertia of our merchants. It is extremely difficult to 
contend against Japan, which has occupied all the markets here, 
and is so near to China and Manchuria. The distance of our 
factories from the place of outlet greatly increases the price of 
our products, so that these of the Japanese are sold much more 
cheaply. Moreover, we cannot organize a credit trade as the 
Japanese have done, as to do so we should need to have enormous 
depots in Manchuria, which would still further increase factitious 
prices.” 

It is true that it costs far less to transport merchandise from 
Japan into China than from Russia. The cost of transport 
from Odessa to Vladivostok is from 35 kopeks to rubles per 
pood (36 lb. to 40 lb. Russian), while from any Japanese port 
the freight is only 8 kopeks. Even from the German ports the 
freight is only one-fourth of the freight from Odessa, 

As for transport by rail, it is extremely costly. The Siberian 
railroad, with its continuation into Manchuria, consists only of 
a single track. A competent author states positively that “ the 
Manchurian railroad can never pay ; as a commercial undertaking 
it must be counted a useless failure, and the pacific conquest of 
Manchuria, with the object of creating a new market for Russian 
industry, has for the present become impossible.” For if this 
railroad is of profit to any one it is to Japan and the United 
States, who, having cheap and convenient means of communica¬ 
tion with the ports of Mancnuua, make use of this railway as 
of a pump “ to pour their products into Manchuria and Siberia.” 
As for Russia, it is evident that she has not as yet a sufficient 
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economic basis to enable her to pursue an offensive policy in 
Asia, and even before the war certain patriotic journals of the 
Right had begun to advise the Russian Government to close as 
quickly as possible the enormous hide which has been dug in 
Asia, in which, were mutters to go wrong, tens and hundreds of 
millions of Russian rubles would be lost as in a bottomless pit. 

m \Ve have made a stupendous mistake in installing ourselves in 
this Oriental abvss, and we should make every effort to extricate 
ourselves therefrom,” stated an influential Conservative journal 
(the Kievlianh) in the early days of tBut it was too late; 
the atuu sphere was heavy with menaces and the denouement 
was approaching* 


I shall not relate in detail the facts of the Russo-Japanese War; 
they will be familiar to my readers. I will not reopen still 
smarting wounds, nor disturb the wearv and shattered bones of 
the peasants and artisans Japanese and Russian, who sleep amid 
the hills and valleys of Manchuria or in the depths of the Pacific 
Ocean." I will confine myself to noting the more important dates 

of the war. 

On the 8th February, tty u a Japanese torpedo squadron 
entered Port Arthur, attacked the Russian squadron, and disabled 
the three best vessels—the Tmartviuh, the Retwznn, and the 
Pall adit. 

On the 12th April the Russian squadron steamed out of 
Port Arthur. The ironclad Pet> faidmk was blown up as the 
result of a Japanese mine exploding. With her perished the 
commander of the fleet, Admiral Makurotf, The cruiser Pineda 
was damaged. 

On the 18th April a battle: near the ’V alu River. After 
seven hours of attack, General Ruroki routed the Russian army, 
which left behind it 30 guns ami 600 prisoners. 

()n the 28th May, a battle near Kiu-chu. ire Russians beat 
a retreat, losing 72 guns. 
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At the beginning of June a Russian army of 35,000 men 
arrived under the command of Stakelberg to relieve Port Arthur. 
It was attacked by the Japanese at Vafangu. Fifteen minutes 
of Japanese fire disabled all the Russian guns and forced the 
Russian troops to fly. 

After Vafangu came a whole series of Russian defeats— 
Motien-Ling, Tatchikao, Yu-chun-ling, Kung-Tsu-ling, etc. 

On the Jtoth August the Port Arthur squadron, according to 
orders from St. Petersburg, attempted to fight its way to Vladi¬ 
vostok. It lost nine of its vessels, and the remnant had perforce 
to return to Port Arthur. 

On the 14th August the Vladivostok squadron came upon the 
scene. Its best cruiser, the Rurtk , perished. Two other vessels, 
the Gromuoboi and the Rossiya , retired much damaged. 

On the 16th August the Japanese were approaching Liao- 
yang, where the Russian troops were concentrated. After losing 
13,000 men the Russian army, under the command of Kuro- 
patkin, retired, leaving behind it quantities of provisions and 
ammunition. 

Kuropatkin reassembled his troops, strengthened his army, 
and declared in a manifesto to his soldiers that “ the moment had 
come to bend the Japanese to our will ; the strength of our 
army is great enough to permit us to take the offensive.” 

The offensive was assumed. Kuropatkin lost 50,000 men 
and 43 cannon. 

In January Port Arthur was reduced; 546 cannon, 4 ironclads, 

2 cruisers, 34 torpedo-boats and destroyers, 35,000 rifles, 82,000 
shells, and 2,000,000 cartridges fell into the hands of Japan. The 
entire garrison was taken prisoner. 

On the 24th January, 1905, General Gripenbcrg attacked a 
greatly inferior force of Japanese near Sandepu. He was defeated 
and lost 13,000 men. 

On the 14th February Marshal Oyama fell unexpectedly upon 
the Russians near Mukden, the chief stronghold and centre of the 
Russian forces in Manchuria, and delivered battle against Kuro- 
patkin. The Russian army, despite the desperate resistance of 
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the soldiers, who fought for fifteen days, was forced to retire, oral/ 
to be attacked and defeated anew at Teling, six days latef- 
Thenceforth the continental campaign was irrecoverably lost- 
Three months later perished the last hopes of a naval victory- 
On the 14th May the united squadrons of Rojdestvensky an‘ 
Nebogatov were entirely destroyed in the stupendous battle & 
Tsushima. 

Thanks to the intervention of Roosevelt, negotiations we re¬ 
commenced with a view to peace, and by the treaty of Ports¬ 
mouth, ratified the 14th October, Russia ceded to Japan trli* 
Liao-tung peninsula, with Port Arthur and Dalny and -74^ 
miles of the Chinese railway, renouncing all pretension to ME £*■**' 
churia and the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

A Conservative journal, the NovSie Vremya^ spoke of the treat 3 
thus : “ A terrible blow has been struck at our position in Asia 
a blow which reduces our political role in the Far East almost t* 
a negative quantity” (V. M. Pavlovitch, The Foreign Policy aft* 
the Russo-Japanese Wor). 

The Russo-Japanese War was a decisive landmark not only * 1 
the external policy of Russia, but also in her inner life, for t!« 
result of the war was singularly to embitter the revolution:!*' 
conflict between the tendencies ot the economic and socii 
development of the country and its political system, and * 
awaken the somnolent forces of the revolution. 

The shock was tremendous. The immediate losses we-r 
stupendous: 400,000 men killed and wounded and £5 30,000., O • 
of the people’s money lost: such are the monstrous figures of 111 
blood-stained .balance-sheet of this war. Moreover, beside t Is 
immediate cost in men and money the war struck a blow at 11! 
already feeble economic situation of Russia. The mobilize:: i* 1 
of the troops led to an ebbing of the working forces of the rur; 
economy, and in some departments of Siberia the wheat harv e- 
could not be gathered for lack of labour. The disorganize.t it) 
of the foreign trade of Russia, the suppression of foreign erects 
the check to the construction of railways, all aggrava.t« 
the crisis in the iron trade and in other domains of capita si 
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enterprise, provoking terrible strikes in the cities and industrial 
centres. The number of bankruptcies attained an incredible 
figure during the war. The price of Russian paper fell to one of 
the lowest figures known, and in the home markets the price of 
the ruble fell. Many bank-notes were put into circulation, but 
the circulation of gold diminished. The necessity of loans had 
to be faced. 

A loan contracted in Russia itself (1904) had already, by 
withdrawing some ^16,000,000 from internal circulation, in¬ 
creased the depression of the Russian market, and the shadow of 
the .economic crisis covered the whole country, weighing most 
heavily upon the poorest strata of the people. Morally tortured 
by the shameful defeat of the Russian armies and broken by 
poverty, the popular masses were quickly aroused to the need 
of disentangling the causes of the terrible national misery and of 
seeking the authors of the disaster. 

The awakening of the people, it is true, was not immediate. 
At first there was a general faith in an easy victory over the 
Japanese, for the bureaucracy, hiding the terrible truth, had 
blinded the people with patriotic lies. The first Russian defeat 
was treated by patriotic officialdom as a a flea-bite/’ and the 
Conservative journals boasted that Japan would disappear did each 
Russian but throw his cap into the air. Governmental procla¬ 
mations and pamphlets breathing the lowest jingoism were 
distributed, after this defeat, among the peasants and workers. 
Humorous sketches illustrated these pamphlets. The most 
popular of these a works of art n represented a huge Cossack, with 
a ferocious expression, either swallowing tiny Japanese by the 
dozen or lashing them with his nagaika. Tsarism thought at 
first to utilize the war in order to stifle the revolutionary 
movement. According to the declaration of a high official 
(Prince Urussoff, ex-Governor of Bessarabia, vide Memoirs of a 
Governor)^ u the members of the Government expressed a hope, 
after the first battle, that the war would evoke a wave of patriot¬ 
ism, and that it would thus arrest the anti-Governmcntal propa¬ 
ganda, and render it easier for the local authorities to preserve 
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order and public tranquillity.” But events shattered these ill- 
founded hopes, and lent a grim irony to the image of the 
Cossack flogging the Japanese—-an image full of unconscious 
humour, symbolic of the non-existent victories of despotic 
Tsardom over constitutional Japan. Nevertheless, unwilling to 
admit the inevitable, the Russian Government continued its 
former policy. After the capture of Kin-elm a Council of War 
assembled at Tsarskoie Selo, under the presidency of the Tsar 
himself, which gave Kuropatkm the msane orders to deliver 
Port Arthur and to revive the faith of the people in the auto¬ 
cracy by “the thunders of victory.” The dcie.tt of Srakdherg 
near Vafangu was the only result of this order, which was 
decided upon at an enotmous distance from the seat of the war 
by persons knowing nothing, of Russia's situation in Manchuria, 
'phis order was based essentially upon the calculations of internal 

P<1 A* historian of the Russo-Japanese War (M. Volontaire) com¬ 
pares the action of the Russian Government with a similar action 
on the part of the French Government during the Second 
Empire. “There is an astonishing analogy between the motives 
for the order given by Nicolas II, to the ellcct that Russia was 
to take the offensive^ although such tactics wcu* simple suicide 
from a military point of view, and the motives of the order given 
by Napoleon ill during the war of iHyn after ila/ame had been 
beaten back toward Met/,, as Strutt->el was beaten back train 
Kin-chu toward Port Arthur. Napoleon, perceiving the numerical 
superiority of the German army, wished to retire upon Paris to 
join other forces, as Stakelberg retired toward Liao-vun, 1 . But 
the Emperor and the minister Pulikao, who had succeeded 
Ollivier, persuaded Napoleon III that to tettre might be to 
cause an outbreak of revolution, I he I*tenth aituy went 
forward, and the result was the catastrophe of Sedan " 

Similar considerations of internal policy forced the Tstr and the 
Russian Government to send the Baltic ftect towards an inevit¬ 
able peril, and, in the wools of the same histmiao, “ Uojdest- 
vcmky’s squadron went to fight not the Japanese, but the partisans 
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oi popular representation, who were beginning to speak of 
the necessity of a constitution,” But the plan for restoring the 
people’s love for the autocracy by means of foreign victories 
miscarried. Defeat rapidly following on defeat forced the Govern¬ 
ment to make some few concessions in order to calm the 
malcontents. On August 24,1904, it suppressed corporal punish¬ 
ment for peasants and soldiers, which until then existed as a legal 
institution, and released the peasantry from paying their arrears to 
the public Treasury, the total sum of which was £1 3,510,000. 
The utter poverty of the peasantry had made such payment 
impossible. An Imperial ukase added to the localities reserved 
for Jews. Although the chains binding the Russian people were 
not destroyed, they were at least made lighter. The 26th 
August of the same year marked the reopening of the Finnish 
Diet, which some time before had been dissolved illegally and 
by force. In the beginning of September Plehve, killed by the 
Terrorists in July, was replaced at the Ministry of the Interior 
by the w Liberal” Prince Sviatopolk Mirsky, and the Government 
assured society of its u confidence,” On March 1st was pub¬ 
lished an Imperial ukase summoning the representatives of the 
people to take part in the legislation of the country. It was 
intended that the people should be given only a deliberative voice 
in affairs. But, after all, these concessions were merely so many 
bones thrown to a dog, to divert his attention for the moment, 
and the Government quickly resolved to terminate its conflict 
with Japan, in order to have its hands free to u make war ” upon 
the people. January, a month before the convocation of the nation’s 
elected representatives was issued, saw the horrible fusillade of 
the workmen of St. Petersburg, who had peacefully mustered, 
with their wives and children, beneath the windows of the Winter 
Palace, to pray the Tsar to grant them his aid and protection. 
Arrests, deportations, and repression by means of the censorship 
followed. 

On August 19th the Russian Government reiterated its promise 
to convoke the delegates of the people, but at the same time 
it mobilized the forces of reaction and prepared to restore 
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the ancient yoke. . . . Too late ! The Russian masses were 
already awakened; the war had opened their eyes to the 
miserable condition of the country. 

What is proved by the Russo-Japanese War ? In the first place 
it revealed the indubitable fact that to conquer in a modern cam¬ 
paign it is not enough to possess mechanical forces; an efficient 
social and economic organization is also necessary. The Russian 
country side, at the lowest level of economic ineptitude and hope¬ 
less ignorance, could not furnish the army with a healthy social 
element, and the passive heroism of the Russian soldier could not 
resist the active energy of the Japanese fighting-man. The 
difference between the social systems of Russia and Japan was 
reflected by the difference to be observed in their officers. The 
Japanese leaders, sons of the Revolution of 1868, were by their 
knowledge, their energy, and their sense ot duty far superior to 
the Russian generals, who came from an idle aristocratic en- 
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But although the war exercised a beneficent action in awaken¬ 
ing the conscience of the people, on the other hand it complicated 
the problem of enfranchising the masses. War, according to the 
German sociologist Kautsky, hinders revolution if it coincides 
with it in time, or if revolution breaks out under the influence 
of war. a War brings with it such terrible devastation, makes such 
stupendous demands, that the revolution finds itself overburdened 
with problems that are unfamiliar, and which for the moment 
absorb all its strength and all its time.” Moreover, a revolution 
ensuing from a war is a proof of the weakness of the revolutionary 
class, and sometimes a cause ot further weakness. This weakness 
is, then, merely a result of the moral and intellectual degradation 
which almost always follows upon war. So, on the one hand, the 
problems of the revolutionary government are complicated ; on 
the other hand, its forces are enfeebled. For this reason a revo¬ 
lution provoked by a war is either destroyed or it expends its 
vital energy too soon* See what an extreme difference exists 
between the middle-class revolution in France, which was the 
result of a popular insurrection, and the revolution in Germany, 
which was, so to say, imported by a series of wars.” 

The justice of these words is confirmed by the experiment 
attempted by Russia. The Russo-Japanese War gave an impulse 
to the Russian revolution, but it hampered its activities by a 
shower of difficulties, placing a double load upon the wearied 
shoulders of the people. Historians will in time establish the tie 
between the defects and failures of the revolution and the military 
tempest from which the movement of liberation was evolved. 







CHAPTER II 


THE ELEMENTS OF RUSSIAN SOCIETY THEIR R«I F 

IN THE REVOLUTION ANT) THEIR POLITICAL 
IDEOLOGY ‘-URAL 


I. Political ideology a reflection of class interests. II. Poiitinn of the 
various social classes Turin;' the revolution and their general 
political giouping—-I he moderate fsuo^svfoe-'-'The rural democracy 
(the “ Labourites"). HI. Socialists—The two chief currents of 
Russian Socialism. IV. The general stukc of tooc-Hm insur¬ 
rection. 

I 

Wk have already stated that the war contributed to awaken the 
mind of Russian society. Hut it would he an ettor to re 1 aid 
the war as responsible for the forms ami the tendencies of the 
ideas at this time prevalent, these ideas having been shaped by 
the previous course of social and economic evolution. 

I olitical ideology -that is, the ma.. of ideas, catchwords, 
programmes, opinions, and proclamations by which the thou dit 
of the society is expressed—is in itself an or .mi/m • and creative 
form of the collective experience, like morality, religion, science, 
art, and other departments of human ideology. I lowever, 
political ideology differs from these, being more closely hound 
up with the economic and social life of the people and more 
immediately reflecting the grouping of d,«,«s and their actual 
interests* 

We see in modern society three principal division* af 
The economic basis of these divisions k simply their di fir rent 
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methods of exploiting property. The first of these classes is that 
of the landed proprietors, who live by rent derived from land. 
The second class, that of the capitalists, have a more specific 
source of profit, namely, industrial capital. The third class is 
that of the proletariat, which lives by its wages. 

To these three classes correspond, in the domain of political 
theory and practice, three types of ideology: feudal Conservatism, 
bourgeois Liberalism, and proletarian Socialism. 

The reader will understand that this classification of class 
ideology is merely theoretical. In real life this abstract division 
is often violated"; in the United States, for example, feudal 
Conservatism does not exist, and in Russia, besides these thiee 
types, we observe yet a fourth, that of the small peasant bourgeoisie , 
quasi-communist, an inevitable product of the backward condition 
of the economics of the Russian village. Moreover, we observe 
in every society mixtures of various ideological types, or momentary 
and transitory types. These few reservations apart, the above 
classification is a valuable and reliable sociological deduction. 

Political ideology not only reflects the separation of the social 
classes and centralizes their political experience, but it is also in 
itself an influential weapon to be used in the modification ot 
society. Politics is full of subjectivity ; it also contains an element 
of propngandism, and often a touch of demagogy. However, this 
subjectivity once more reflects class interest and class conflict, 
and in conceptions which at first sight appear completely Utopian, 
and in all plans and programmes, we find the most valuable 
material for the characterization of the period and its social 
relations. 


II 

From the preceding chapters the reader will have learned the 
character of the economic and social development of Russia at 
the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. The reader knows that the new forms of economtc 
activity have led the Russian people into a revolutionary conflict 
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with the old forms of its political life* We may even without 
exaggeration assert that nearly all classes of society were interested 
in the termination of this conflict by the downfall of the old 
system* But an insignificant number of nobles, bureaucrats, and 
knights of industry, whose existence is closely hound up with the 
existence of the autocracy, had from the beginning regarded the 
awaking of the people with hostility. Consequently a general 
popular rising occurred at the very beginning of the revolution, 
which was recruited even by the purely hurgem element, this 
having adopted the revolutionary method of the Socialist prole¬ 
tariat The Hhimj af the (mneit of Lahur Debates of ike City 
of St * Petersburg has thus described the rallying of the Liberal 
hour ge Ink to the proletarian side of the conflict; 

**The means of combat peculiar to the proletariat—the strike 
—became a tmikmti weapon against absolutism. Officials, 
engineers, jurists, bank clerks, professors, all turned strikers, all 
marched in company behind the proletariat, borrowing from the 
latter not only its method of conflict, hut also its form of organi¬ 
zation,” 

Moreover, the a Liberal Constitutional I>emoerat n party 
publicly identified itself, ut the iirvt of to* con ov ms (October, 
1905), with the general labour h tfilr winch thru disorganiz¬ 
ing the whole of Russia* However, the resolution did not king 
retain the character of a general popular n in g on account of the 
intestine conflicts which limit: out between the different classes 
opposing the old order of government* and the- tot rev of the 
opposition were presently divided into Severn! hostile camps* 

The reader will doubtless realize how these camps were 
formed* Russia, entering upon the task of abolishing abmlm- 
ism, had capitalist relations more highly organized than tfuoe of 
France in 1789 or Germany in 1848* The growth of whole¬ 
sale industry had provoked a hopeless discrepancy between 
the economic interests of the middle classes ami the working 
classes. The pressure exercised by the burcauciatic system pre¬ 
vented any free expression of this dixempattcys Thru tame the 
revolution. The pressure from 'above diminished ; the struggle 
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between capital and labour came to a violent head. Although 
the labour movement of 1905 had a strongly marked political 
character, economic motives played an important part therein. 
According to the statistical data published by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry relating to the strikes of 1905, we see 
that the strikes of an economic nature involved a greater number 
of workers than did the political strikes. If, however, we con¬ 
sider not the number of workers participating in a strike, but 
the number of strikes merely, we shall find that political motives 
came first. 1 ' As these data show, in 1905 an enormous number 
of workers were fighting not only to conquer the political 
independence of the whole people, but also to effect an imme¬ 
diate amelioration of the economic situation, involving higher 
wages, shorter hours of work, and better sanitary and legal 
conditions of work. The introduction of the economic element 
into the struggle naturally embittered the relations between the 
middle classes and the proletariat. But what more especially 
embittered these relations was the demand for the eight-hour 
day, which was presented by the Council of Labour Delegates 
at the end of 1905 ; a demand which the workers vainly 
attempted to realize by “revolutionary means.” This demand 
not only met with the opposition of the Government and the 
employers, who retaliated by a vast lock-out, but evoked a pro¬ 
test from the middle-class Press, and even from the Liberal camp. 
The middle-class Press accused the Council of Labour Delegates 
and the socialist organizations which supported them of wish¬ 
ing to ruin the nation’s industries, of marching towards “the 
anarchy of production.” The Labour press, on the other hand, 
accused the Liberal bourgeoisie of treason against liberty, and the 
struggle between the Liberals and the Socialists assumed a violent 
character. 

This economic discord was augmented by political differences* 

The Socialists were unwilling to make any concessions to 

1 See the official publication of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry: Statistics of the Labour Strikes m Factories and Workshops 
in 1905, 
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Tsarism, and wished, in their own words, “to pursue the 
revolution to the cad,” meaning the absolute destruction of 
monarchical despotism. But these republican tendencies met 
with no support faun the Liberal middle classes. One section 
of the latter feared that the proletariat would profit by them 
to realize their economic demands, while another declared 
itself incredulous of the possibility of applying a republican 
Constitution to Russia, and that it would allow no useless 
sacrifices. In opposition to tin; republican prop i -amla of the 
Socialists, the Liberals adopted the watchword of “ Constitu¬ 
tional Monarchy.” 

Different aims resulted in the use of different means. The 
Socialists openly confessed themselves advocates of revolutionary 
tactics, and declared that the reorganization of Russia was only 
possible at the price of an armed struggle against the Govern¬ 
ment, the fall of the latter, and the convocation of a Constituent 
Assembly. The middle-class Liberals replied by proposing 
“peaceful” reforms, an agreement between the people, ami the 
monarchy, and life partition of (tower between its former pos¬ 
sessors and the representatives of the people. 

“We abide by the revolution,” said the Socialists. “And 
we,” said the Liberals, “by law and ordm," 

Many reproaches and accusations were exchanged between 
the two parties, alwve all when the revolutionary impulse com¬ 
menced to die out and repression to triumph. The Liberals 
accused the Socialists of having; provoked repression by their 
“lack of mtxicration.” The Socialists demonstrated that the 
Liberals, by “ betraying ” the cause of the {ample, wore respon¬ 
sible for the revolutionary defeat. Hut, ignotm < tin w mutual 
accusations, we may perceive that ftom the historical point of view 
the rupture between the worker and the >iut was inevit¬ 
able, and that each step that labour took to the left must 
necessarily have led the hmrgt-Htie to move another step to the 
right. It has always been so in Kurojw timing, the course of 
previous revolutions. Such is the instinctive logic of die war 
of classes in modern society, with all due defeteuce to the 
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apostles of “ the social peace ” and “ the harmony of economic 
interests.” 

Quite as inevitable was the rupture between Liberalism and the 
peasant democracy. The peasants had originated a radical de¬ 
mocracy which was supported and stiffened by neither the lower 
nor the middle bourgeoisie of the Russian cities. In the years 
X905—6 the peasantry formed organizations which in respect of the 
numbers of their members were of great importance. At the 
head of these were “ The Union of the Peasants of All Russia ” 
and the “Labour Group.” The programmes of these two 
organizations were very similar. However, while the “ Union ” 
concentrated its forces on the organization of the masses outside 
Parliament, by the “ direct action ” of expropriating the lands of 
the nobles and transferring them to the peasantry, the “ Group ” 
aimed at the parliamentary representation of the rural democracy, 
and after the election of the first Duma it raised the standard, 
so to speak, of the “Union,” this latter having been broken by 
the Governmental repression which followed the outbreak of the 
revolution. 

The political ideology or this rural democracy reflects the 
conditions of the social and economic life of the Russian peasants. 
An instinctive protest, and the hatred of the nobility and bureau¬ 
cracy, fostered by poverty, hunger, and humiliation, are combined, 
in this ideology, with an unconscious policy and an inorganic 
ideal: an ideal as narrow and primitive as the primitive economy 
of the peasant, isolated in his little holding, unable to rise to an 
understanding of all the complications of economic phenomena 
and social relations. The present democracy, in all countries, 
commonly marches behind the other elements of society, being 
itself unable to give definite shape to its political demands. In 
the Russian revolution it marched behind the “intellectual 
Populists.” These Populists were not distinguished by the 
lucidity nor the logical quality of their political ideals, for which 
reason they hesitated, in leading the peasant movement, before 
this question : By what means, by what tactics, should the 
claims of the peasants be realized ? At times they inclined to a 
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semi-anarchist policy, involving the adoption of the agrarian 
l error (hunting of country seats, expropriations of lands belonging 
to the Mg ntur h individual murders, etc.); at times, on thecontrtrv 
they concentrated their attention upon a puredv parlia.nemary 
•ict.utym the Duma; and there again the deputies elected bv 
the peasants hesitated between the Liberalism of the “Cadets” and 

the revolutionary opposition of Social Democrat-v, ami could deride 
upon nothing. 

The basis of all the programmes of the rural democratic parties 
in Russia is “tlie declatatiou of the ri-hc of all citizens to the 
sod, a declaration which should he realized by the suppression 
of private property in land and the creation of a national stock 
of land. All those who wished to work the land were to 
receive, from this stock, holdings not surpassing the dimensions 
of the norm of Immr : that is, an amount of land which the holder 
could cultivate merely by the labour of hi.mdf ami his funilv 
w.thout the help of fn,U Uhur. The holdings wouhi be ‘given 
for use, but not as property, 5 

It is not diilicuit n, prove that the return.d of land from the 
general system of exchange ami capitalist competition, the pro¬ 
posal of an “agrarian.equality,” and the suppression of salaried 
axmr m the rural districts exclusively, is tin- merest Utopia. 

I he Russian village, despite its hack waul condition, is already 
involved m the vicissitudes of the capitals market and economic 
competition, in which the strongest ami best adapted win. 
Moreover, even if it were possible to introduce such an agrarian 
equality, and to divide the soil into such aihumriifs, this'would 
not establish a true economic equalhv, tor then; would still he 
differences of capital, differences of teeJum al methods, diifhvnces 
of energy and initiative. With diffluent defers of capital ami 
different instruments of production there might result, even with 
equal allotments, very different quantities of proum-fs. Conse¬ 
quently the competition between more ami less prodiutive 
economic units would continue as in the past, am! the Utopian 
character of the proposed agrarian equality would be promptly 
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But the agrarian programme of the rural “intellectual Popu¬ 
lists” is by no means a simple Utopia. It is a maleficent and 
reactionary Utopia from the standpoint of economic progress. 
If this programme could be realized it would bring the develop¬ 
ment of agricultural production to a standstill; it would render 
the organization of large undertakings employing machinery 
and salaried labour almost impossible, and would establish not an 
equality of wealth, but an equality of poverty. 

That the peasant masses of Russia none the less eagerly sup¬ 
ported the Utopian and reactionary programme of these “intel¬ 
lectuals was due partly to the limited mentality of the small 
rural landowner, to whom it seems that if the soil were shared 
equally, the whole social problem would be solved. Here, of 
course, we have the play of historic prejudices, originating in the 
life of the commune during the period of natural economy, when 
the land belonged to the whole mir (to all the members of the 
commune). On the other hand we may regard this programme 
as a piece of unconscious ideological hypocrisy, such as one often 
encounters in the history of the political and social ideologies of 
the different classes. When one class expresses its needs it does 
not express them as its own ideal only, but as every one’s ideal. 
Thus, for example, in struggling for the “Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity” of all, the French bourgeoisie of the Revolution clothed 
their class protest against absolutism and aristocratic privilege in 
forms of universal ideology. In the same way the ideologues 
of the Russian peasants of to-day give a universal character to 
their struggle against the landed proprietors, and hold forth 
prospects of universal equality, when in reality the question is 
merely one of the transference of landed property from one class 
to another. 

Numbers of Liberals did not at the outset protest against the 
principle of this idea, but when the question of its practical 
realization arose the opinions of the Liberals and the rural 
democracy diverged. The peasant masses, as we may well 
believe, desired to receive the land gratis, without any obligation 
to pay for it The Liberals, on the other hand, demanded 
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“ ransom,” it being to their interest that a pecuniary compensation 
should be offered to them in place of the land ceded to the 
peasantry, and foreseeing what frantic opposition the proposal ot 
rural democracies would encounter from the autocracy. They 
sought to create an “ understanding ” between the revolution and 
the reaction, hv establishing an agreement between landowners 
and peasants by means of a system of “redemption.” As the 
peasant movement developed, the tendency or the peasants to 
excite an agrarian revolution “from below” became emphasized, 
while the Liberals became more resolved to accomplish reforms 
“from above,” There was a clash between the revolutionary 
ideas of the peasants and the Liberal ideas of “order" and “firm 
authority.” At the beginning of tqofi, during the session of the 
first Duma, there was a definite break between the peasants 
and the middle-class Liberals. The peasants joined the ranks of 
the Socialist proletariat and the Liberals burned a distinct and 
separate camp. 


Ill 


The reader is already acquainted with the programme of the 
Labour party, ami will theicfuie readily cnmpicbeml the ideology 
of Russian Socialism, one branch of which, the Revolutionary 
Socialist party, presents many points of contact with the Labour 
party. The programme of the Revolutionary Socialists asserts: 
“In the domain of changing agrarian relations the Revolutionary 
Socialist party attempts to base itself upon the intr tests of 
Socialism, and in the domain of the conflict with middle-class 
principles of property upon the communist and ‘ Labourite ’ 
conception of property, on the forms ami uadi dons of the life of 
the Russian peasantry, ami on the opinion, vn v genera! among 
the latter, that the soil belongs to no one, and that the right 
to enjoy it is acquired by labour. This conception of the 
problems of the rural revolution impels the Revolutionary Socialist 
party to fight for the socialization of the sod, tor the exclusion of 
the land from commercial free-trade, and for the transformation 
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of the land from private property, as it is now, into the property 
of the whole people.” Among the Revolutionary Socialists, as 
among the Labour party, we find the same Utopian faith in the 
realization of agrarian Socialism and in the liberation of the land 
from the laws of capitalistic revolution. The antithesis, ex¬ 
pressed by the Revolutionary Socialist programme, between the 
bourgeois principles of capitalist society and the communistic 
traditions of the Russian peasants reveals the reactionary 
character or this socialist Utopia. The economic “ traditions 
and forms ” of the Russian rural commune are merely a survival 
of the past, constituting not a higher but a lower stage in 
comparison with the forms of capitalist economy, and it is strange 
to regard them as the basis of the realization of an ideal future. 

This last objection is always raised against the Revolutionary 
Socialists by the other section of Russian Socialism, the Social 
Democratic party. Russian Social Democracy, based upon 
Marxism, supposes that Russia can only reach socialism through 
capitalism, that is, by the path followed by every other country 
in Europe. The belief that Russia can avoid capitalism, thanks 
to her agricultural development, and without it realize a social 
revolution, is extremely ingenuous. The socialization of the 
means and implements of production in the domain of rural 
economy would be possible only if the conditions were as 
favourable for the socialization of all the other departments of 
the popular economy ; if production were highly concentrated, 
the differentiation of the classes strongly marked, and labour 
liberated from capital. As for any attempt to establish a partial 
socialism in the rural districts, without awaiting the complete 
disappearance of the capitalist system from all other spheres of 
the economic life of the country, it would inevitably lead to 
nothing : the partial destruction of the contradictions dividing 
the various classes and the establishment of social equality in a 
corner, so to speak, of a capitalist society, is impossible. Such an 
attempt would at most prolong the use of antiquated methods 
in agriculture at the cost of industrial development. Regarding 
such “agrarian socialism” as a harmful and reactionary Utopia, 
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Russian Social Democracy conducts an active propaganda against 
the plans of the Revolutionary Socialists, 

The better to explain the differences which obtain between 
the Revolutionary Socialists and the Social Democrats, I will 
cite a passage from the piogrammcof the Revolutionary Socialists: 

14 For the realisation of its task the Revolutionary Socialist 
party aspires to utilize also alt the positive aspects of economic 
development* which have assumed various capitalistic forms, as 
well as the independent creative capacities of the labouring 
masses, proletarianiml or otherwise / 1 
This thesis is eagerly attacked bv the Social Democratic party, 
which claims that from the socialistic point of view the union of 
proletarian and non-proletarian elements is profoundly erroneous. 
Indeed, although in the modern kmy/m struggle for the 
democratic system the interests of salaried workers, that is, 
the interests of the proletariat itt the proper sense of the word, 
coincide with those of the non-proletarian strata or the lesser 
kmrgmmf am! the peasantry, and although flir fall of absolutism is 
indispensable to both, it is only by reason of a mmpotary coinci¬ 
dence of interests. As soon as the democratic revolution is over 
the proletariat will enter upon its 44 final struggle n to effect 
the social revolution, while the non-proletarian dements, con¬ 
tented with a democratic constitution, will become supporters or 
the kurgmuth Moreover, the Social Democrats regard as unjust 
and unscientific the opposition of the Revolutionary Socialists 
to 41 independent creation n and ** economic development **; an 
opposition connected with the old dualistic theory, according 
to which human ideas and 44 creative force n are H independent n 
of economic development* ( Fins dualist theme, muhtth mu* 
tundis , is to be found in the latent philosophic tit % emiuns of 
M* Bergson, in his “vital impulse" and 44 creative totem/*) 
The Social Democrats, on the oftW hand, affirm that the urativc 
capacities of men are determined by the matriial ttvolurion of the 
external environment and by social conditions, and that the mani¬ 
festation of the creative capacities of man can only lie possible 
and productive when such manifestation corresponds with the 
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general evolution of technical methods and economic life. These 
various points of view are connected with the various conceptions 
of the role of personality in history. While the Revolutionary 
Socialists attribute an enormous significance to the individual, the 
Social Democrats consider the individual as a drop lost amid 
the ocean. The individualist idealism of the Revolutionary 
Socialists is totally opposed to the determinist materialism of 
the Social Democrats. 

The conflict which divides the two Socialist parties began 
long ago, and there was a time when it divided the whole 
intellectual youth of Russia into two hostile camps. Even 
to-day, far from being abstract, it is an actual collision between 
two methods or practical activity, between two political tactics. 

I he Revolutionary Socialists attribute a great significance to 
individuality in history, to individual acts. Hence their leaning 
toward Terrorism. The Social Democrats, on the contrary, are 
the enemies of Terrorism, preferring the organization of the 
masses. As for the practical demands of the programmes of 
the two parties, they present many points in common : both have 
for their watchword u The Democratic Republic ” or a The 
Sovereignty of the People”; both demand universal suffrage for 
both sexes, the replacement of the permanent army by the 
general arming of the people, the institution of elected tribunals 
the suppression of indirect taxation, the introduction of a progres¬ 
sive tax on income, and an eight-hour day. But their respective 
conceptions of the agrarian question are entirely different. 

I he influence of the Revolutionary Socialists is felt more 
especially among the peasants, and in many groups of the lesser 
bourgeoisie that is, among the “intellectuals,” schoolmasters 
small officials, etc. The Social Democrats have most influence 
upon the salaried workers of the industrial centres. Moreover, 
the two parties conduct an active propaganda among the soldiery’. 
Down to 1905 the two parties existed illegally, printing their 
propagandist literature either abroad or in clandestine printing- 
presses. In 1905, when the revolution broke the close-drawn 
ranks of the police system, they legalized themselves, without 
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w Russian men must salute in Russian fashion, by bending in 
two, not by a sign of the head. You will salute, then you will 
listen to what the Emperor will say to you. Let none of you 
take it into his head to take part in the conversation, for talkers 
will be sent to Siberia.” 

Naturally this attempt miscarried; it could not stay the river 
of blood which, since the massacre of January, divided the 
monarchy from the workers. (On the 9th of January five 
hundred workers were killed and three thousand wounded, and 
among the dead and wounded were many women and children.) 
Then the Government resorted to another means of u reconcilia¬ 
tion.” It instructed a Commission, presided over by a censor 
and composed of delegates of the workers, to make an inquiry 
into the condition of the workers of St. Petersburg. The dele¬ 
gates of the workers exacted inviolability and liberty to discuss 
with their electors the question touched upon by the Commission. 
These conditions were not granted. Then the delegates refused 
to sit upon the Commission. Thereupon they were imprisoned, 
and this imprisonment provoked numerous strikes of protest in 
St. Petersburg and in the provinces. 

Then the labour movement appeared to quiet down somewhat, 
and the agitation left the city but spread through the country. 
The spring of 1905 saw 14 per cent, of the cantons of Central 
Russia a prey to agrarian disturbances. Many farms belonging 
to rich proprietors were attacked by peasants eager to seize 
wheat for food and wood for fuel Some properties were burned 
by the more embittered, but general slaughter and terrible corporal 
punishment finally stifled the peasant movement. 

The month of June brought more strikes, which involved the 
district of Ivanovo-Voznessensk with its tens of thousands of 
workers and brought the inhabitants of Lodz and. Warsaw into 
the streets, there to build barricades. 

In June also appeared on the revolutionary stage a new and 
extremely important element. The sailors of the ironclad 
Potemkin raised the standard of revolt. But not being supported 
by the rest of their comrades, and abandoned by the workers, 
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they were forced to fly to Roumaim. This lack of support is 
explained by the suddenness of the Pttmkin mutiny, which 
stupefied all Russia “ like a flash of lightning from a blue sky.” 
When the PaUmkin approached Odessa with the intention of 
entering into communication with the labour organizations of 
that city, the police, in order to crush the incipient rising had 
recoinse to the “Black Band," I hese latter proceeded to 
organize pymt and to pillage the port in order to compromise 
the revolutionary movement in the eyes of the population.* 

Then once more a calm ensued. Bur, imi-hT- yet "fruitful 
the propaganda continued its work amidst the proletariat and the 
army. 1 he workers, unable to organize themselves openly, met 
secretly away from the towns, in the woods, despite the pursuit of 
spies and Cossacks. 

1 he “autumn season ” opened with an attempt ott the part of 
the Government to divert the popular attention from the revolu¬ 
tionary movement by turning it upon the national discord. In 
Baku, where the revolution,!!y dement consisted of Armenians, 
the police excited the gloomy and ignorant Tartar population 
against the latter, and horrible butt In-ries filled the streets of 
Baku with blood. But this “diversion" did not succeed, and 
the revolutionary movement continued to increase. In September 
the compositors of Moscow struck, and their action was a prelude 
to the general strike of October, which for the first time brought 
the inhabitants of Moscow into contact with the armed threes of 
the Government ami resulted in the creation of a “ Council of 
Delegates of the Printers of Moscow," on the model of which 
the famous “ Council of Labour Delegates of St. Petersburg" 
was afterwards constituted. The printer.’ strike was followed by 
the strike of ironworkers and of the workers in other Muscovite 
industries. « The strike epidemic assumed an intermittent 
character. Strikes, like will-o’-the-wisps, flared up lapuily and 
as soon flickered out," 1 
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On the 5/18th * October the strike of the industrial workers of 
Moscow was officially terminated, and on the 7/20th October the 
railway strike began, the result of the sessions of the Congress of 
Railway Employees convoked by the Government to draft a new 
statute relating to pensions funds, and to appease the railway 
workers, who had “gone on strike” after “Bloody Sunday.” 
This Congress, although composed of superior employees, en¬ 
gineers, etc., had not escaped the influence of the revolutionary 
atmosphere, and from the discussion of pensions funds it passed 
to questions of political liberty and excited the population without 
calling upon it to strike. On the 7/20th October the railway 
workers did strike, and on the same day the Moscow-Kazan rail¬ 
way ceased to run. On the 8th October the employees of the 
Moscow-Archangel, Moscow-Kursk, and Moscow-Nijni-Nov- 
gorod lines ceased work ; on the 9th the Moscow-Kiev-Voroneje 
line, and on the 10th the Kharkov-Nicolaev, Kharkov-Kursk, and 
Kharkov-Sebastopol lines also ceased, while on the 12th the lines 
leading to St. Petersburg struck, with the exception of the Finland 
railway, which ran for four days longer; on the 14th the strike 
invaded Poland and the Baltic provinces and stopped the traffic 
on the railways of the Caucasus, Central Asia, and Russian 
Siberia. 

Ten days after its commencement the railway strike had 
invaded all the Russian lines with their 25,000 miles of rails and 
their 750,000 employees. 

The interruption of means of transport by rail led to a general 
strike in the cities of Moscow, St. Petersburg, Kharkov, Ekate- 
1 inoslavl, Kursk, Samara, Revel, Eodz, etc. The employees of 
the municipalities, zemstvos, banks, and law courts joined the 
strikers, who were already supported by the school-teachers of 
both sexes. The students also went out on strike and opened 
the doors of their lecture-room to the “ revolutionary people,” to 
the organizers of political meetings and the apostles of liberty. 
There were bloody encounters between the strikers and the 
armed forces of the Government. 

* Old and new stylo. 
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The Prime Minister, Count Witte, then attempted 
influence the strikers in a very curious manner. “ Remembe 
he said to a delegation from the Congress «>f Railway Employe 
“that in such circumstances the Government may fall, l 
not without dragging you down with it; vou are the*best fbn 
of the people, and thus you will have laboured for the profit 
that very Imttjmsu against which you are to-day struggling 
But this attempt at dema gigv, which thought to utiliyic t 
hatred of the proletariat for the e'wV, completely failed t 
workers understanding that the struggle which had comment 
could only lead to a Irnrgmh system of government. When 
the 14th October the delegation of the Council of Labo 
Delegates of St. 1 etersburg met the Iklumcipul Council, compos 
of representatives of the great landlords, the delegates of t 
workers declared to the members of the Council: M We kne 
perfectly well that you will never fight for our watchwot 
It is not for that that we are here. The revolution that is nc 
shaking Russia is a haurgnh revolution, created in the inter© 
of the fouty/ink. It is in your own interests that this revolutu 
should be accomplished and completed as quickly as possibl 
And if you are at all clairvoyant, if you really understand tl 
interests of your class, you will assist the people with all yoi 
might in their struggle against absolutism." Thus the Russit 
worker was far from believing, in tq«»5, in the near triumj 
of Socialism, ami he was perfectly conscientious in fightir: 
for the bmrgnh revolution, in which fie saw an inevitable phai 
of the social development of the country. 

On the 17/3061 October the Government had to yieh 
A manifesto was issued, which marked the first capitals 
tion of the autocracy, after which the general strike was tei 
minated. But this moral victory of the revolution was nt 
a real victory : the real (lower, even after this surrender, sti 
resided in the hands of the autocracy ami hureauciacy. On tb 
monow of the publication of this manifesto the 1 Jeparttnei 
of the 1 olit <*, duected by the aristocratic rr/w./r///a, organi'/e 
fiogwnti of the Jews and ** intellectuals,” in the course of wfiic 
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3,000 persons were killed and 10,000 wounded, while 10 x towns 
were delivered into the hands of the “Black Bands” and the 
“police terror” (from the 18th to the 24th October), a policy 
intended to destroy some portion of the revolutionary element, 
to intimidate the rest, and to demonstrate that so-called “ liberty ” 
could only lead the country to anarchy, and that the “ simple ” 
people desired no liberty and hated revolution. 

Nevertheless the revolutionary movement continued to spread. 
In many cities “ Committees of Public Safety ” sprang up, 
charged with the defence of the population against the pogroms ; 
militia were created also, composed of workers and students, 
and often subventioned by the municipalities. Part of the army 
once again went over to the revolutionaries ; on the 8/2 xst 
November, at Kronstadt, there was a mutiny among the artillery¬ 
men and the sailors, which miscarried by reason of their inde¬ 
cision. A host of these unfortunates were arrested and 
threatened with the death penalty. Then the “ St. Petersburg 
Council of Labour Delegates,” anxious to snatch its “soldier 
brothers from the jaws of death, announced a new general 
strike, while demanding amnesty for the Kronstadt mutineers 
and the suspension of the state of siege declared a few days 
earlier in Poland. 

This strike was Jess general than that of October. The 
workers in the factories and workshops joined in, but the 
transport workers responded but coldly to the appeal of the 

Council of Labour Delegates,” while the bourgeois elements 
did not respond at all. However, the strike produced the effect 
desired. Count Witte hastened to address the workers of St. 
Petersburg as follows : “ Little brothers, workers! Return 

to your work ; have pity on your wives and children. . . . 
Give us time to do for you all that is possible. Listen to the 
advice of a man who bears you nothing but good-will. . . .” 

In reply to Count Witte, the Council drew up the following 
resolution : 

“ Count Witte has told us to have pity on our wives and 
childtcn. I he Council of Labour Delegates recommends all 
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“ Leave persuasion alone *’ * UU a WVc shoot. . , » 

instructions Rivvn^ythe , ■^ut^nri^^ t ‘ ,> ^ l> ^ t!,M * 

the peasants. ' “»*'»* who were to ,« d f* 

M Around us blood is flowino .11 •. ■ 
we hack, we slash, we fire » t*?, *” As for us, j 

to suppress the agrarian trouble- 7 Wr !! r f <M,C of «he officers sent 
P r«i„„. (S „ Tht “ u ,h :" 1 " f »r 

Moscow, J907.) r E*i> 9 tnt„tt Sai\i„, 
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Four days after the political strike at St. Petersburg had 

Ot'hahv and Dn.„t„, forming par, „f , ht Bhct £, 
rmsed the standard „f r „„, t at Scb 1 ““ 

Lmumnarr, Schmid,, commanded the mutLcd dee, B„, »'e 
Gover»m“’at' , 7 .' r ' Cti ° n ™ 1^7 oppressed by the 

insur^nTYweek i”Ze" Um T S a ViC , t ; mS "* 

—the revolt of the h^r r WC *° frCsh miIltai 7 di sturbances 

f h battahon of engineers at Kiev—which ended 

the ? « !T Pn T ment and execution of the rebels. Then on 
Iployl a °* 5trit ' 0f ,hc P “' ”Telegraph 

The Government was quickly on the offensive. On the 
8 th December the President of the “St. Petersburg Council of 

thVcouncff^ dnfted 7 nr” 0 ”'' 1 ' *” resp0Ils ' to th » notion 

f r.K drafttd the following resolution: «The Council 

preparerselfforT^d^ 0 * 8 * ?° W president and continues to 
piepaie itself for armed insurrection.” The watchword “strike” 

gives way to the watchword “ insurrection.” 

striked hlSt0fy ° f the msur rection was very like that of the 

Colmeo'ctf , 7 he“ P "n, Ily ?*,?“*' in ,he Bal * Province,. 
nf , . g n , the middle of December, it led to the seizure 
of vast estates by the Lithuanian peasants and workersTho 
drove away the Government officials and thcmsTm 
he,r admnnstrative organs. The insurrection of h 2 Co 
m the Caucasus was of a similar character. b 

i™“ 2“™"”“* ha<1 the 

insurrection of ul « ESTT" ^“2 S“ 

(insurrectionary groups, of the Socialist par,iefrHf cS 

S&TSri** “ 7 d 7 = ° f PHnten, the railway 
a ® wdI the dr unny of students r 

some days the masters of Moscow. The soldiers of the garrison 

and*the G,T'°" °* ^ b ! » moans “safe” 

ernment could only suppress the revolution by 
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Winning rmm St. Petersburg a regiment of rK r 

■*' U by *‘ n »p!nying artillerv, the' insurgents K . Impcml Guar d, 

W,th a hu ««»«* of Browning «hI f" ned onI 7 

score rifles. * “ JUausci P*toIs and a f ew 

The insurrection of Moscow neverthrl^ !., * , 
m the hrst place to the topogranhieil r v- ^ 3 Week > tha nb 

t r™ - .»•-» ST TZ^zT^ kymia 

nused barricades, not in order to defend Z ,who 
w ^ile sheltered behind them, fatiLcThe f- 7 that they 
unexpected attacks ; and in the second^nhce ^ by 

wM the the ;, m , rg 'J- Kt “ th ' good-will 

Mmc 7 — *• 

many other places : in Kharkov’ in th \! ,0 “ rCVCIlIcd itself in 
alon R the Siberian railway. I n J H . SC JL-f**"** °* D ° W% and 
declared, .ml ™ 

armoured wagons filled with soldiers Th,. ‘ and 

stifled in ;i sea of blood, so uers - * insurrection was 

*■ tt*-.?*- *“ *. 

Government. The rurves wlm-lfT 1 ^ fltlt,lfl d to the 

more especially the artilierv eh tbc evolution were 

the navy; that if to s t l’. ’ ^ the ««"» of 

the artisan clement previited "f.' f " U< ' Il ' !c,lt b ‘ H,ics in which 
ebefly of peasants, il ga ‘ ve no 

movement , and with the technical meth i! f r f Vt,lut,miai 7 
rebellion cannot succeed without the },<•! ° modcrn warfare 

army. Moreover, one J «£o M “ *"*' f* ° f the 
centralization in the revolutionary movemenf fheff la Z ^ T 

WMW foci of insurrection while the actiems of the r ° f ^ 
were centralized. Again Wc mu,, „„7 the Government 

of the insurrection. Very often after ,* •** d ? fe,lslve charactc r 

Point, the insurgents cin^A 1 7 * W that strat ^ 

instead of seeking to enlarge the 1^/7 W ‘ th “ w;iitin &” 

taking the offensive and ,t i ^ 7 •?/ * !cir °P era tions and 

regular army, which after 7 faci iutcd tbe taslc of the 

* my, which, after having surrounded them, rapidly 
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disposed of them. This lack of active will-power and practical 
sense of which the insurgents gave proof was one of the con¬ 
sequences of age-long life beneath the political yoke* I have 
already cited the public resolution of the a Council of Labour 
Delegates,” which declared that the*latter body was preparing 
for “ armed insurrection.” This resolution sufficed to demon¬ 
strate the unpractical nature of the leaders of the insurrection. 
The insurrection, before all, should have been unexpected by the 
Government. The events which, quite recently, overwhelmed 
Turkey and Portugal will testify to the justice of this assertion. 
As for declaring a month in advance that the insurrection was 
preparing, this was to invite failure. 

In January, 1906, the insurrection was completely stifled. In 
vain did the Labour party seek to rouse the people by advising 
them to boycott the elections to the Duma, which was to open 
in 1906, The boycotting failed, and Russia swiftly entered upon 
a fresh period of political conflict Hiding behind a screen of 
Parliamentarianism, the reaction became supreme* 
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of his accession ; and the Terrorists by throwing bombs. But all 
these attempts failed, and only in 1905 did a revolutionary move¬ 
ment of the people itself force the monarchy to give way. The 
manifestation of the workers of St. Petersburg in January, 1905, 
and the threat of innumerable political strikes, impelled the Tsar 
to express, in the “rescript” of 18th February (3rd March), his 
intention to invite “ the worthiest persons, and those enjoying the 
confidence of the people,” to contribute to “ the preliminary 
elaboration and the discussion of projected legislation.” A 
commission was instructed to supervise the details of this deci¬ 
sion. It confined itself to the project of the institution of a 
“State Duma,” and on the 6 /igth August this proposal was 
approved by the Tsar and became law. According to this first 
law the Duma was to be merely consultative, and would 
represent only the wealthier classes of society. In response to 
this law was organized a new political strike, which dragged from 
the monarchy the “manifesto of October 17th.” This manifesto 
accorded the Duma legislative powers and enlarged the electorate. 
Then, on the 20th February (5th March), 1906, was published a 
new law which recognized the electoral right, active and passive, 
of every man aged at least twenty-five years who could give 
proof of a fixed domicile and the required property qualification. 
In the country districts those peasants who were fathers of 
families became electors, also rural landowners, nobles, mer¬ 
chants, and members of the clergy : in the urban districts the 
proprietors of real and movable estate, the State officials, members 
of the public services, and men who had occupied a lodging for at 
least a year. As to industrial workers, only those having worked 
continuously for six months in an enterprise employing at least 
fifty hands received the elector’s ticket. 

The “national representation ” instituted in Russia by the 
manifesto of 17th October was not direct. It was representation 
by two degrees for certain classes of electors, and by three degrees 
for others. The Government hoped no doubt to obtain the 
support of the peasants and landed proprietors, for it was to them 
that they confided the majority of the “ electoral colleges,” 
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According to the law of 1906, of the 6,164 members of these 
colleges there were 2,654 peasants (43 per cent.), 1,965 land- 
owners (31 per cent.), 1,368 “citizens” (22 per cent.), and 177 
working men (4 per cent.). But the hopes of the monarchists 
were disappointed ; the majority of the peasant “ wards ” elected 
deputies to the “ Left,” who promptly formed the “ Labour group ” 
of which we have already spoken, and which numbered no less 
than 100 members. As for the rest of the Duma, it was 
constituted by 40 “moderates” and “Rights,” 180 “Cadets,” 
32 Polish Nationalists, 14 Social Democrats, etc. The first 
Duma was not rich in Socialists, for the Social-Democratic party 
and the Revolutionary Socialist party, with a few rare exceptions, 
boycotted the first elections. The “ Cadets ” were predominant, 
and they endeavoured, by means of the greatest restraint, to cross 
the Government in nothing. However, the conflict between the 
Duma and the Government was inevitable : the existence of 
embittered questions, which could not possibly be eliminated-—-as the 
question of an amnesty for political prisoners, the existence ofeourts- 
martial, of the death penalty, of pogroms, etc., and the question 
o ministerial responsibility to the Duma—rendered agreement 
imposHb e. The appearance of these questions on the “ order of 
the day provoked a violent disturbance, not only in the Duma, 
but also beyond its walls. The attitude of bravado adopted bv 
the Government only increased the agitation. The following 
episodes will give some idea of the conduct of the Government 
towards the first Duma ; on the i2/2 5 th May an inZ 

wo S iLTr' ° f SCntenCe Up ° n y»«n* 

working men of Riga was approved by the Duma. Th/same 

y these eight prisoners were shot. Four days later the ( Jovern 
ment informed the Duma that • * 3 „ . vrovetn- 

u -"* 

and to caU them assassins and butchers * G ° VCfnmt 
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The impotence of the Duma was obvious. Then some of 
its members expressed the idea of approaching the people by- 
means of local committees elected by the inhabitants of this 
and that district, which might serve as a laboratory for the 
preliminary elaboration of public opinion and as a support to 
the Duma itself. But the “Cadets,” who constituted the 
majority in the Duma, protested against these methods as 
“ unparliamentary ” and “ too revolutionary ” for their liking ; 
and the first Duma decided to keep within the limits of the 
Constitution and the parliamentary system. 

But in reality neither Constitution nor parliamentary system 
existed, for four days before the opening of the Duma the 
Government hastily promulgated new “ organic laws ” which 
reduced the activity of the Duma almost to a negative quantity. 
“The Tsar possesses supreme and autocratic power, and no new 
law can enter into force without his approval ”—such was the 
essential meaning of these hastily executed laws. Moreover, the 
Government reserved the right of promulgating laws “in excep¬ 
tional instances” during the vacations of the Duma, and greatly 
limited the power of the latter body. The Duma, in short, 
was forbidden to discuss the institution of military courts or to 
raise the question of revising the “organic laws.” The pre¬ 
rogative of modifying the laws was reserved bv the Tsar. Bv 
March, 1906, six weeks before the opening of the Dutna, tlu; 
Government produced “ budgetary regulations,” which resulted 
in the Budget being “ iron-clad ” and proof against any attempts 
on the part of the Duma to amend it. According to the 
opinion of the French jurist, M. Pierre Chasles, the budgetary 
rights of the Duma are practically null, all such rights being 
eliminated by “exceptions,” for the Russian autocracy withdrew 
with one hand what it had given with the other. M. Chasles 
adds that there is no Parliament in the world whose financial 
rights are limited as are those of the Duma. (See Pierre 
Chasles, Le Parlrment Russt f, Paris, 1910.) 

Possessing no real power, the first Duma was doomed to lidl 
as soon as the Government thought fit to oppose it openly. 
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And, indeed, seventy-two days after the opening of the Duma 
it was dissolved by the Tsar, at the moment when it was about 
to present to the Government a project of agrarian reform and 
to address the people for the first time on the subject of the 
agrarian troubles which were disturbing certain provinces. A 
party of deputies, headed by all the leaders, resolved to protest 
against this dissolution, and repaired to Vibnrg, in Finland, 
whence they addressed a manifesto to the people. This mani¬ 
festo counselled the people not to pay a penny of their taxes 
and not to supply the army with a single soldier until the 
day on which the Government should convoke a new Duma. 
The deputies who signed the “ Proclamation of Viborg” were 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and deprived of the 
electoral right; but no one thought fit to refuse the payment 
of taxes or to boycott the army. The Duma was too little 
in touch with the people for its proclamation to produce the 
desired effect. The “Cadets” who initiated the journey to 
Viborg declared during their trial that their proclamation was 
intended solely to divert the people from the revolutionary con¬ 
flict by indicating a method of passive opposition. As to the 
Left side of the Duma, constituted by the Labour men and 
Social Democrats, not content with urging the people to passive 
opposition, it issued two further proclamations—one addressed to 
the peasants and workers, the other to the army and the navy— 
both recommending an armed struggle against the Government. 
A few strikes responded to these proclamations and then a few 
military insurrections : Poltava (28 th of July), the fortress of 
Siraborg (30th of July and 1st of August) ami Kronstadt (tst 
and 2nd of August) 5 badly organized, these strikes anti insurrec¬ 
tions ended in the complete defeat of the revolutionists and the 
victory of the Government. 

Six months after the dissolution of the first Duma the 
second was convoked. The Government resolved once more 
to assemble a so-called Parliament, fearing internal discontent 
and more especially the public opinion of Europe. Moreover, 
the dissolution of the Duma had provoked a heavy .lump of 
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Russian securities on the exchanges of Europe. The electoral 
law was left in the same condition as before ; but thanks to the 
“commentaries and elucidations ” of the Senate, the number of 
the electors was still further diminished. Moreover, a number 
of decrees limited the liberties of the electoral assemblies. Here 
is the tenor of one of these decrees: “ The commissary of 
police who is present at these meetings may dissolve them if 
he observes incitement to hatred or remarks the presence of 
unqualified persons or considers that the meeting is wandering from 
the c order of the day (sic !). These decrees were followed by 
the accompanying circular, addressed to the Governors by the 
Minister of the Interior: “The deportation of possible candi¬ 
dates of the parties of the Left constitutes a measure which is 
contemplated by the Government not only in the interests of 
public authority and security, but because the Minister desired 
to see in the new Duma men who correspond to the verit¬ 
able (?) aspirations of the population.” 

Despite all these measures the Government received a check 
at the new election, and the second Duma was more revolu¬ 
tionary than the first. The Left of the second Parliament con¬ 
sisted of two hundred members (sixty-five Social Democrats 
thirty-five Revolutionary Socialists, and a hundred Labourites)’ 
while the Right obtained only sixty seats and the Liberal Centre 
(Cadets) lost more than 40 per cent, of its strength in the 
previous Duma. Thus the second Duma expressed even 
more violently than the first the revolutionary conflict between 
the forces of reaction and the forces of the people. In vain 
did the Cadets essay to “spare” the Duma, by carefully avoid¬ 
ing any conflict with the Government or by sometimes uniting 
themselves with the Right in order to prevent the Left, directed 
by the Social Democrats, from passing revolutionary resolutions. 
The Government was not long willing to support the pitiless 
criticism of its actions which proceeded from the orators of the 
Left, and in June, 1907, 103 days after its opening, the Second 
Duma also was dissolved. This dissolution was preceded by 
a demand on the part of the Government that the deputies of 
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the Social Democratic party .should he handed over to it, on the 
pretext that they had been involved in the organization 0 f a 
military plot directed against the monarchy. In reality the 
only crime of the deputies of the Social Democratic group con- 
sisted in their having received the naiazes (colliers ) in which 
the people had expressed its necessities and claims and the 
soldiers the causes of their discontent. As it proved later, the 
staging of this imaginary “plot” was effected by a method 
habitual with the Government- -provocation. A repentant agent 
of the Okhranu (the detective police), Brodsky, had recently 
revealed all the machinations employed by the Okhranu to 
establish overwhelming proofs of guilt of' the Social Democratic 
deputies. However, with the exception of a few deputies who 
had time to escape abroad, they were brought to trial, and thirty- 
seven representatives of the Russian proletariat were condemned 
to hard labour and banished to Siberia. 

Having dispersed the second Duma, the Tsar in a manifesto 
stated that it was of the utmost importance to reform the 
electoral law, “ for he recognized that the composition of the 
Duma was not satisfactory. . , . Only that power which con¬ 
ceded the first electoral law, the historic power of the Tsar 
possesses the right to abrogate that law ami to replace it by 
a new law, and as it was Hid whs heUm-e.i ttfn *» uur /maer us 
autocrat , it is before His attar that we shall unmet for the 
destinies of the Russian State,” 

The transformation of the electoral law accomplished according 
to the “ indications of God ” by the Tsar of All the Russia* 
consisted in reducing the members of the Duma to 44 z ; they 
had formerly been 524. This diminution wa, effmed at the 
expense of Russian subjects of “ fmei/n ” race. has 

to-day 14 deputies instead of 37, the Caucasus 10 instead of aq, 
Asiatic Russia 15 instead of 46, while Tmke.tau no longer 
has one. The system of “ward,,” of which the germ existed 
in the previous law, now obtained its full development, the great 
landowners being isolated in one pat titular ward, the first, to 
which was promised the majo.ity both i„ the drama! colleges 
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anil the Duma. Now, of the 5,252 members of the electoral 
colleges, the great landowners constitute more than one-half* 
They returned to their colleges 2,647 their own representatives 
(56*6 per cent.). The peasants returned 1,160 (22 per cent), 
the townsfolk 1,333 (25*3 per cent.), and the workers 112 
(2*r per cent.). In other words, the Government has transformed 
the Duma into the organ of the landowners and great capital¬ 
ists. The third Duma, whose first session opened on November 
14, 1907, was composed largely of Octobrists and members 
of the Right. The Cadets numbered 30 deputies, the Labour 
group about 20, the Social Democrats 16, and the Revolutionary 
Socialists none—they had boycotted the elections. 

The third Duma was regarded as w satisfactory ” by the 
Government. Treading faithfully in the path of reaction, it 
still exists. In the rare cases when the opinion of this Duma 
has been opposed to that of the Government, either the Council 
of Empire or the Tsar himself has vetoed its decisions. One 
day, when the Government wished to pass a law affecting the 
self-government of the Western region, whose character was 
distinctly chauvinistic, the Duma and the Council of Empire 
opposed it. The Government then resorted to a very simple 
and original measure, which is doubtless unknown to European 
parliamentary life: it dissolved the Duma and the Council 
of Empire for thru days y promulgated the desired law during 
that interval in the name of the Tsar, and then ordered the 
reopening of the two Chambers, which had to face an ac¬ 
complished fact. The Duma and the Council of Empire 
submitted with perfect docility to this test of their a loyalty/* 

As for the popular masses, they appear to he ignorant of 
the existence of the third Duma, Although the peasants, work¬ 
ing men, and townsfolk followed the doings of the first and 
second Dumas with interest, they are completely imisflerent 
to the actions of the third. For the people the third Duma, 
far from being a popular institution, is a purely Governmental 
organ, one of its countless bureaucratic devices* This con¬ 
ception can only be shared by the Russian deputy of to-day* 
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“First pacification, then reforms ! ” Thus did Stolypin, after 
the revolution, express the intentions of the Oovernment. 

Of the manner in which the “pacification” was effected 
we shall not say much. A social conflict is always more 
violent than an international conflict, and the victors in an 
intestine struggle always treat the vanquished far more brutally 
than the victors in an external war. The Russian reaction 
could be no exception to this rule, for the intellectual level 
of its leaders is of the lowest, and these leaders, thanks to 
the historical conditions of their education and their fear of 
losing their property and perhaps their lives in the revolu¬ 
tionary tempest, are always ready to inflict pitiless punish¬ 
ment. After the victory of the Government these leaders 
proposed to root out the revolution by exterminating all those 
who had taken part in the events of the revolution and all 
those who were suspect of having done so. So, despite the 
existence of numerous Draconian penalties in the Russian code 
the reaction demanded the adoption of exceptional and ilio ud 
measures. The Russian courts-martial enjoyed the right to finish 
any trial whatever within twentv-fmr hours. Nevertheless 
the reaction executed political prisoners tn mint, without any 
judicial proceedings. Interpellations in the Duma established 
the fact that the Governor-General of Warsaw ordered more 
than one illegal capital execution by administratis promt, and 
it was also officially proved in the Duma that nature’ was 
employed as a means of preliminary inquiry in political trials. 

It is a fact that there existed in Ri^ in the w,m% tmh 7 
and even later, a “museum of tortures," in which the mliee 
wtth the approval of the magistrates, tortured political prisoners! 
m order to wring admissions from them and to ext.aet the 
names of their comrades. The tortures were directed by a 
special commission,” composed of officials to whom the Governor 
—-according to the declaration of the commission .|,*d granted 
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the right to kill political prisoners without trial and without 
inquest. 

Here are some facts, cited from an interpellation made in April, 
1907, upon this subject, and approved by an enormous majority 
of the second Duma : 

“On the night of January 13, 1906, a young prisoner of 
eighteen years, from whom no admission could be obtained, had 
the thorax and the flanks bruised and ground under the feet of a 
sub-commissary of police. The same night another 1 detained 
was so violently struck on the calves that the flesh of his legs 
hung in strips, showing the naked bone. 

“On March 14, 1906, three revolutionaries were arrested, 
and for eight days they were subjected to the most refined 
tortures. . . . Their nails and hair were torn out, they were 
struck upon the genital organs, their bones were broken. . . . 

“On the 18th August a youth of sixteen was arrested, a 
secondary school boy, being accused of lending a comrade a 
copy of the ‘ Proclamation of Viborg.’ He was struck on the 
arms, the back, the head, and the genital organs, so that at last 
his whole body was merely one horrible wound. 

“Another young prisoner of twenty-two, arrested the 30th of 
November, 1906, was transformed, in a detective police bureau, 
into a hairless and mutilated old man.” 

The report of the session of the Duma of the 10th of April, 
1907 (see the shorthand report of the second session of the second 
Duma, St. Petersburg, 1907, published by the State Printing 
Press, pp. 1880-97), mentions many other facts similar to 
these, and states how the police “ used to extinguish cigarettes on 
the bodies they had already tortured, kicked the prisoners, tore 
out their eyes, filled painful wounds with salt, scorched the feet 
of prisoners at the fire,” and how, to destroy all trace of torture, 
they then used to kill their victims, naturally without trial. 

Similar deeds were committed in other parts of the Baltic 
provinces and in Poland. In reply to the interpellation of the 
Duma the Government, being unable to deny the evidence, 
contented itself with attempting to excuse its agents by declaring 
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commenced to publish books and journals “ by the wish of the 
people ” without getting them revised by the censors, the private 
publishers were not long in following suit, and the Government, 
in the face of the accomplished fact, suppressed the preliminary 
censorship, while reserving the right to fine publishers, imprison 
editors without trial, and suppress journals. After 1905 the 
Government began to profit so largely by the latter right that 
to-day freedom of the Press is practically unknown in Russia. 
Just as before the revolution, the democratic parties are forced 
to get their pamphlets printed abroad or in secret printing-offices. 

Only in 1905 did Russia enjoy the right of assembly. At the 
beginning of 1906 the Government promulgated a “provisional 
decree ” ordering all organizers of public meetings to warn the 
local police at least three days in advance of the place, date, and 
object of the intended meeting. This same decree authorized 
the local administrations to prohibit all such meetings as it seemed 
good to them to prohibit. Now the right of public assembly 
only exists as a formula, for the local administrations, anxious to 
avoid ail disturbances, prohibit practically all meetings. 

As for the right of association and the right to strike, these 
also date from the year 1905. In that year a Government 
circular ordered the agents of the Government no longer to apply 
the laws directed against workmen “on strike.” But administra¬ 
tive practice soon returned to the old ways: imprisonment and 
deportation of strikers. Associations or unions may still be 
constituted, but they may be dissolved at any moment by a simple 
administrative order. Moreover, nearly all the professional, 
philanthropic, and civilizing organizations which were the hope 
of the active portion of society have one by one been forced to 
disappear. 

Another conquest of the revolutionary movement, “ academic 
autonomy,” suffered the same fate as the unions. Before 1905 
the assemblies of the Russian university professors were absolutely 
dependent upon the pedagogic bureaucracy ; in other words, the 
Minister of Public Instruction and the “ curators of the educa¬ 
tional districts.” This Uependcnce was felt even in the region of 
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pure science. Thus, the Minister appointed and dismissed the 
professors, without taking their professional merits into considera¬ 
tion. As I have already stated, during the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century the professors of anatomy were forced not merely 
to teach their students the structure of the human body, hur also 
to “direct the spirits of the hearers towards the AH-Clem'eru 
Deity, creator of the human body in all its marvellous com 
plenty.” 

In a provincial university the chair of philosophy was occupied 
by a commissary of police («e), who was instructed to render the 
science of philosophy more “safe.*’ As fur Ik- in it a materialist or 
a disciple of the Darwinian theory, that was regarded as a terrible 
crime. The result was that many talented teachers were 
eventually either dismissed on account of their “ atheism ” and 
“lack of safety,” or had to take refuge in fun V( » universities, 
where their work was better appreciated than in Russia. 

In 1905 the Russian universities obtained autonomy a„d the 
right to select the occupants of their professional chairs'by mvms 
of competition. But the universities did nor Ion. ,.„j„ v 
autonomy, for in 190H they wetc already invaded hv tin waves 
of reaction. I he high-schools were ransacked ; do/.rns of pro 
fessors of various faculties at odds with the Government were 
dismissed. To fill the empty chairs the Russian Government 
appoints persons who are not selected by the faculties, despite the 
opposition of the latter. * 

The aggressive policy adopted by the Government in respect 

eten fmm XV" ^ k WhMy reasonable 

; s “ frm t Gov f n, . ,Bei ‘*“ I of view. The Russian pro- 
fessors, like the majonty of “men of science,’* belong to the 

category of peaceable citizens,” and their political Ukm 

with very rare exceptions, arc excessively moderate. Tims u 
the moment of the revolution they were employing all their 

movements ^ For^t}. StUllt t>ts fm,n !«« in revolutionary 

movements. For this very reason there were many <n tw l 

between professors and students. And even tf X JT 

seemed, to the Russian « . f,esc 

> xvassign reaction, u imupportablc/* 
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Passing to the reforms due to the initiative of the Government, 

I will say nothing of national legislation, for I shall refer to that 
in another chapter. I will speak here of the new agrarian reform. 
This reform, known as the “ law of the 9th November, 1906, is 
of the greatest importance, for it is by itself indicative of the com¬ 
plete downfall of the old Governmental policy m respect of the 
rural commune and the revision of all previous legislation. 

In speaking of rural economy I have already stated that the 
Government attempted artificially to retain the obshtchina (rural 
commune). All the eminent servants of the Russian autocracy 
(such as the celebrated Plehve, killed by Terrorists, and the no 
less celebrated Pobiedonostzev) were persuaded that the existence 
of the rural commune and its social and economic isolation were 
the best foundations of the monarchy. In January, 1904, the 
Government once more expressed its wish to contribute to the 
preservation of the commune. And suddenly, two years later, 
the contrary principle was proclaimed. In March, 1906, the 
Government declared in a ukase that it was “ the present system 
of property and exploitation of the soil that had led the peasants 
to poverty and the ruin of the rural economy.” On the 9/22nd 
November of the same year was promulgated a law authorizing 
any member of a commune to require of the latter the transfor¬ 
mation into private property of the land cultivated by him, and 
to resort to the aid of the Governmental administration in case of 
refusal on the part of the commune. Thus, in opposition to the 
old system of keeping the property of the commune undivided 
and indivisible, the “law of the 9 th November” introduced the 
system of sharing the soil among private owners. 

The principle of this agrarian reform is indisputable. The rural 
commune was a most antiquated institution, which had more 
than once hampered the economic evolution of the village, and 
private property was far more appropriate to a capitalistic system, 
as it stimulates personal initiative and free competition. Count 
Witte, father of this reform, understood better than any other 
Minister the problems of the bourgeois development of Russia. 
But principles and hard reality are different things. In re- 
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forming the communal system the Government, rrwdin* ,h 
reform as a panacea capable of calming the a-rari n tn„ h ^ 
pursuing a political rather than an economy aim In th ^ 

.905and 1906.hoagrarian 

and the peasants, whole min at a time hui JZ< ? 
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peasant who by chance enjoys the use of an important allotment 
of land belonging to the commune is anxious to depart from the 
commune. His departure still further diminishes the possessions 
of the commune, still further increasing the general poverty 
caused by the deficiency of land. Sometimes also some peasant 
who has long ago broken all ties with the commune, living in 
the city but nominally still a member of the commune, returns to 
the village and demands his allotment, and immediately on receiv¬ 
ing it hastens to sell it. For that matter, the majority of the 
peasants “ emerge ” from the commune in order to sell their 
property. Thus the agrarian reform, instead of forming a 
“class of solid landowners,” serves still further to hasten the 
proletarianization of the village. Many peasants who have 
“ emerged ” from the commune and are anxious to continue 
to cultivate the land cannot lead an independent existence for 
want of money, live-stock, and implements ; the next thing is 
that they also promptly swell the ranks of the proletariat. 

According to the official data, here are the results of the 
agrarian reform during the first four years of its operation : 
in 1907, 240,143 acres were converted into private properties; 
in 1908, 1,178,609 acres; in 1909, 3,300,598 acres; in 19x0, 
3>94°>35° > and in all, during these four years, 8,659,700 acres. 
These 8,659,700 acres were divided among 319,148 Ivors or 
families. If we take into consideration that the total number of 
peasant Ivors in Russia amounts to twelve millions, we shall sec 
that hitherto the results of the reform are somewhat insignificant. 
If we compare the number of Ivors which have “emerged” from 
the commune with the amounts of land allotted to each, we shall 
see that the new reform profits more particularly the more wealthy 
Ivors, that is to say, those which possess at least 27 acres. 

While it authorized “ emergence ” from the commune, the 
Government also realized another measure, the “ distribution ” 
of the peasants, the object of which was to break up the large 
villages into hamlets, into isolated khutors (a khutor is a metairit). 
The organization of these khutors was facilitated both by the 
allotments which had emerged from the communes and by the 
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land acquired by the peasants with the help of the Peasant Bank. 
The creation of these khutors is regarded by the Government as 
one of the most important of questions. However, the results 
hitherto obtained by this measure are negligible both in quality and 
in quantity. Instead of becoming u solid economics n the khutors 
are promptly sold by their possessors to the large buyers of land. 
Inquiries made by agronomists in various provinces of Russia—- 
in Pskov, Samara, Kiev, Tula, etc.—prove that the individual 
peasant property can to-day look for no further development 
in Russia, for the political and juridical conditions of the life 
of the peasants as well as their extreme poverty render such 
development impossible. Moreover, it is obvious that in order 
to work an independent property the small Russian holder 
must own at least 27 acres. Thus the agrarian question is no 
more solved to-day than it was before the 9th of November, 
1906, and the Government is mistaken in believing that the 
agrarian reform can prevent the expropriation of the lands of 
the nobles to the profit of those whose needs are the most 
important problem of the Russian revolution—the mujiks . 

The situation has been still further complicated by the fact 
that the proletarianization of the rural population, accelerated 
by the agrarian reform, is daily increasing the number of the 
unemployed, Russian industry being far too poorly developed to 
employ so many hands. Finally, to all these circumstances was 
added the horrible dearth of 1911, which spread famine through 
more than twenty provinces. By the end of the year the number 
of starving persons had risen to twenty-five millions ! And, after 
the promulgation of the law of 19th November, scurvy and 
typhoid, the inseparable companions of famine, continued to 
empty the Russian villages as effectually as ever, if not more so. 


Ill 


The pictures which pass before our eyes, when we think what 
was the life of Russian society after the revolution, are tragic in 
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the extreme, and would supply material for many psychologists, 
sociologists, and novelists. 

Revolutionary disturbances, while awakening the consciousness 
of a people, always exhaust its physical and moral sources as 
greatly as does an external conflict, and it was after an external 
war that Russia was subjected to violent internal perturbation. 
Thus the Russian people was-obliged to make a double elfort, 
which was inevitably followed by an immense fatigue. It was 
this fatigue which finally became despair before the certainty that 
the painful struggle had terminated in no practical or satisfactory 
result. The Russian people is a young people, without great 
historical experience, liable to exaggerate its own strength and 
to undervalue that of the monarchy. Victory seemed so easy, 
liberty so near 1 And when, in place of victory, it met deteat* 
and in place of liberty the triumph of a bloody repression, its 
disillusion was terrible. 

From the beginning of the repression the revolutionary cause 
was abandoned by a vast number of those who had quite recently 
sworn eternal fidelity thereto. And many of those who thus 
abandoned it were not contented with a passive contemplation. 
Some were prompt to condemn and attack the liberative move¬ 
ment. There were even those who did not recoil before treason. 
And then commenced a period which in all truth saw “ brother 
turned against brother,” when the breath of treachery poisoned 
the atmosphere of the revolutionary organizations, and provocation 
acquired so extraordinary a power that a mutual distrust eventually 
seized upon all their members. The dismemberment of the 
organizations followed. 

The dismemberment of the revolutionary organizations and 
the decay of discipline led many revolutionists, who could not 
reconcile themselves with the defeat of the movement of 
liberation, to enter into the struggle on their own account, to 
declare an irregular war upon the monarchy, in the shape of 
an individual terrorism or of “expropriations.” The “expro¬ 
priators” were numerous, and their exploits took place in 
banks, post-offices, and fiscal wine-shops. Strange legends were 
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circulated relating to the « expropriators*’ *-,x<uilv me Step*,, 
Lbov, who for some months stuvrrdcd «“* * thr p^jj^ 

of the Urals, and was at List hm/.- \ 1 ‘.^"mmatrly tk# 

political element in the composition >’f tUr <({ 

priators ” was largely roinfoteed hv 'tM t-j| 

the common law, sometimes even p ■ «»*' ' * a «.,*<, an.l t j w „- 
<c expropriations” were effected In f wi-,,,, lIm j w 

the style of “revolutionaries,** atrd tW,d „i n ,j 
institutions indifferently- In some d<*tim <"< 'hr •» r*pt.,j*rutn w ** 
became veritable epidemics. Hut wr mint 4 bj, s , ,} u , ^ 
development was largely aggravated U% U »■. mmatu . f 
threw into the streets a multitude of the (iarmjhnr,f, starvi«|» 
and embittered. 

While in the lower depths of <**«■< *rv v,<- a . ;n-»it?>riinr flt ^ 
the revolutionary organizations was ard mend* by 4 tl 

epidemic of expropriation and a few '.-.mm;..,4 t 4J)f ^ 

terrorism, in the intellectual class a •.piutu 0 . v,\; W4 ., r- „*, ri j 
and the “intellectuals,” in the ot th.* \ V4(i , <f ^ ’ 

what they had adored, and to jutoie wfut Vt ;■ :•:*,! inaird. ‘J'liv 
cult of the welfare of the people gave wav ?«■ tl s .- 4 .it Jt . H<)lr 
welfare, and the ardour inspired uf ..Id * „ u | 

died down, to give way to tile pur-aiic nt ,^ ur> 
became the law of life. In literature ami p> uni*} jr . , , i u „ , r% 
were manifested by a sudden intent ut (h - 
Many writers some of them highly ohuo), 4 j„ 

make physical love the object of a ',pe t m! 4 uft, 41 ,j 4 
of pornography swept across Russian hinafute. J„ l!tr 
of .h» blcodjr Governmental „t , , . 

m tune of pestilence, or a dance executed uy * v i| t r 4 tf !.(, 

sexi2 C elt° glS ? an f f IC,UStS " ftc « s J‘ r - k *« hr (hr 
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Others, again, wished to associate religious aspirations and social 
ideals by giving both a religious basis. Two religious movements 
appeared after the revolution, the first being known as “The 
Search for God,” the second as “ The Construction of God.” The 
“ Seekers ” declared that the divine principle was contained in 
the existing order, and that it was only needful to “ discover ” 
it: the “ Constructors,” some or whom were Socialists, declared 
that the divine principle could be incarnated in life only after the 
destruction of present conditions of life and the organization of 
a new order. The adepts of these two new cults sought, in a 
resurrection of archaic forms of ideology, a means of galvanizing 
the chilly corpse of their ideas and feelings. 

The war, the revolution, and the reaction, in addition to the 
moral crisis among the intellectuals, provoked a crisis in the 
popular health. Already enfeebled by the yoke of the autocracy, 
by hunger, and by previous alcoholism, the physical and psychical 
health of the people could not resist these three terrible shocks. 
At the beginning of the year 1910, at the Congress of Russian 
Physicians, a report was read relating to the numerous cases of 
neurasthenia observable among the masses. This report, founded 
upon precise facts and figures, demonstrated the falsity of the 
common opinion that neurasthenia was practically confined 
to the upper classes. In Russia, stated the report, there is 
an extreme development of neurasthenia among the workers 
and the peasants. Having compared the data for Russia with 
those for other countries, the author of the report concluded that 
Russia, by the number of its workers and peasants attacked by 
neurasthenia, occupies, if not the first place, at least one of the 
first places in Europe. “ The propagation of this neurasthenia is 
explained by the political yoke, by famine, and by a superfluity of 
population. ... At present it is indispensable to let the people 
breathe a little, at least for a time.” 

As a proof of the disorganization of popular life we have 
suicide, which assumes the character of an epidemic. At the 
Congress above mentioned it was demonstrated that between 
1905 and 1909 there were in Russia more than 45,000 suicides, 
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, u vears when the reaction was at its apogee, the fears 

and 8 h a nd xooq were the m«*t fatal. In St. Petersburg, in it)o 4 , 

* .niridcs were reported ; in *•>'S. i >» *-»'*», ; in 

toy 716; in tqo«, M' 1 * = in ^ ''+**' “ J' he " r fi - ur <’ 

• /J uhlicist “tell us that drum . the tumuliumts years 01 
W oTand^qob the inhabitant ot St. IVzmbury wm* living three 
19 four times better than during the vrai, that followed, tor the 
idea of suicide came to them thin- or tour times k-s, ..(ten than 
i a ter ” A melancholy ptotioiou ot stii. ides was ,d«* observed 
in Odessa and in Moscow. In f >drv,t there were ,ty» .trickles in 
’L an d 64.2 in 1908 ; in Muwow, r> 4 in *•>,«) and tM 4 in u,o8. 

Suicides caused bv hunger arrd pmertv were the .raw 
numerous. However, there were ;.reat rn.ml.rrs ot suicides 
which were due to moral motives. Here is an extract tfom a 
letter written before death bv a young student of twenty years 

in Odessa: , . it . „ 

“To live as I would, now, is impomnle, and live as it is 

possible I cannot. ... I cannot witnrv. ad-* me* and xuHmug, 
cannot hear the complaints and the solo ot the nppn v.nl, ami at 
the same time ted my impotrmr to »da.r, howevei little, this 
horror that is life. And I am m-mg out ot hte, toi there is 
nothing to live for.” 

Such human documents abound. It is -ataii'e, hut it is 
especially the very ymtn - who kill thrmsebrx in Russia. < )t one 
thousand suicides in M.o.w dm tit', the vears to -H ami t.jmj 
there were— 

45 of jtor^tt, \y l lorn* Id i| \f 4 Vi 

3 Bl #f »| * t *» ** 

17^ ft » ** »S « 

134 o i» ^ •* i 11 « 

117 t» t» 4* ** 4” M 
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and 71 were of pvmim aprd tmu* shaft 

Suicide has become the w iiiaLaly nt youth ** in KuviU* At 
one time a special GwimUMtm umu tminuimi by file Mumtiy 
of Public Instruction to itiijnitr into the e* 4 tttc» of son air among 
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the pupils of the public schools, and a number of societies were 
formed with a view to preventing these suicides of children. 

A little boy of eight years, a little girl of ten, killed themselves 
because “it was difficult to live,” because “there was nothing 
to live for.” . . . The Angel of Death seems to hover above 
Russia and to cut down with his mortal breath the freshest of 
our flowers. . . . 

“The true reaction is over. And, distant as yet, already foams 
the crest of that wave which will sweep us away anew. The 
aspect of Russia is melancholy, her business affairs are insignificant 
or unfavourable, but something already begins to quiver, to come 
to life. It is a joyful call towards a fresh and a sore revolutionary 
labour.” 

So, in October* 1911, the actual situation of Russia was 
described by Maxim Gorky, It was the truth. The year 1909 
was the culmination of the social and psychical reaction, and to¬ 
day we may observe the proofs of a fresh rebirth. It could not 
be otherwise. If the phenomena of 1908 and 1909 had continued 
it would have meant that the Russian people was in a state of 
decadence, ready to expire. And the Russian people, or rather 
the peoples of Russia, possess too great a reserve of strength to 
die thus* Moral and intellectual decomposition cannot con¬ 
taminate all the sources of the psychical life of the people, and 
the material blows of the reaction, while they wounded and 
tortured it atrociously, could not batter the mind of the people 
into insensibility. Suddenly, after a slight abatement of the 
economic crisis (in 1910) the proletariat—which, thanks to 
historic conditions, is in Russia the advance-guard of those who 
fight for liberty-—was once more astir. Then the old economic 
and political organizations reappeared, and there was a sudden 
volti^face of the intellectual middle classes ; the wave of sexuality 
and mysticism swept on and away, leaving the mind to turn 
to economic, social, and political questions. Then, as often 
happens, a chance shock helped to reveal the instability of the 
situation and the imminent need of radical reforms. 
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'ThU shock was the death «»* Tokmy. Hu*death of him who 

hJa ways preached - non-icw*..;«■ cv produced a pm. 

7 rLoression upon Russian th<> **«*«* for 

Stations directed against «* ^ JU 4U f 

system sustained only by the gallows, I him, drsptte the 
nS le over and over again numerous mrrtm .s weir organized 
f ? Petersburg students and a«t vms ant! othm. At these 
meetings all was as before the reaemm ; the same both in victory 
was there, the same aspirations tow <• d hWm. 

The revolution, if it gave Ru-aa puvtna'lv nuihmg m the 
wav of a tangible conquest, did at Ira.t *.nw an mtrllmustt 
l , r n IQO t the poor sttkkrn illiterate |*mp!e teased 

to regard itself » a herd of cattle, The „nW o» I.U and 

pamphlets scattered throughout Russia 4 mm., the rrvnl.ith, 
were not without fruit. They drew the Rimuit people, at least 
in thought, a little closer to the /teat *amilv -t rah.-htrwd 
European peoples. And iti one day this thought was tundutmed 


into reality. 

“One can do anything with known ewrpt mi down «ri 
them,” said Talleyrand. Ami a-. »h Rm-utt 4 rf-tom is no 
longer supported by anythin;* !»t’ » 'ban Imum-t*., we may lay 
that the liberation of Russia is not, as *me of «ut ptomk. has 
it, “behind the mountains.”* 

* This volume was aluudy mnnpksM wtm, the new. cairn- to ham! 
of the shooting down of the wot bn lit If- >; -id mine . .4 t.rna iSthmia), 
of the numerous strikes of piute 4 ja.-v,! H by tin-, nura. u-, of tin- 
mutiny of the engineer tut tain m > at T.i -ml, and tin* dotuitume 
among the sailors of the ltl.se k hea md ii«!' tkftv Ail Hits d«titi*»tu 
strates the instability of the put amt wgiwr til Ku .aa and tier approach 
of a new revolutionary storm. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE NATIONAL CONFLICT AND THE UNITY OF THE 

STATE 

I. Poland and Russia. II. The Finnish question. III. The nationalist 
policy and the unity of the State. 

1 

In the chapter dealing with the « Races” of Russia I remarked 
more than once that the idea of “race” or “nation,” far from 
possessing any absolute or metaphysical meaning, is the imprint 
of a conventional and historical character. The same may be 
said of the national question. The history of the national 
problem, or problems, in Russia confirms this statement in 
a striking manner. 

Let us, for instance, take the Polish question, which not so 
long ago disturbed all Europe by its international significance, 
and is to-day reviving under a new aspect. 

, Let us take the facts. When, at the end of the eighteenth 

century, after the tragedy of the partition of ancient Poland, the 
Russian Empire appropriated a great part of the latter, Poland 
was a feudal oligarchy with an almost natural economy. In the 
thirteenth century, it is true, the production of artisans had 
' seemed likely to serve as the basis of an industrial development, 

: but in the seventeenth century no trace of this attempt was left, 

and all Poland was given over to agriculture. The attempts on 
the part of the Polish magnates, at the end of the seventeenth 
1 907 
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century, to introduce the arts of manufacture into Poland were 
a complete fiasco; the anarchical feudalism of ancient Poland 
was for too unfavourable to capitalist industry, which requires 
t centralised system of government. 

Industry did not exist in Poland, and the rural economy was 
decadent, in the fifteenth century there was a ,<reat demand 

Mi* wk«, „„ ,l„. nurk«,< .. ,hH , 

extensive economy in the t'an/mJu, followed by the exhaustion 
of the soil and an extreme exploitation of the serfs. External 
mmplkAtmn^wM mi the u Curmwitut system " <*f K^lrun 
™led to a fall of the exports of Polish wheat ami a diminution 
of the returns of the rural economy, Thr at , V trs.Hm of serfdom 
(1807) finally mined the economic pown of the Polish 
(the nobility), and decreased their point, al importance. Th e 
Russian Government profited by this peer,, to 0{ , itmc new 
MK-tal elements to the mmibund MAhu. B v a series of ukam 
published between t8t 5 and i8,j 1 it conn,bund to the industrial 
development of Poland. As the result of the development of 
capitalism a new social class, the hxtj? u'uV, rapidly titled the 
place of the old nobility, and there was a cure .pomlina chance 
of political ideuho.y, “ 8 

At the hej'innini', of the twentieth century Russia was can. 
summit two-thirds of all the pioducr of Poland. 

In {muring its metehamiise into thr R„v.un nutlets Poland ' 
or rather the Polish bm^nut, had to abandon the old .beams 
of political independence. Thr appearance , M , the Russian 
market of Polish fabrics, of PoJKh coat and iron, was » y cr j. ; 
tamt Fmt PAmm % for it nerved as the umhakeahie foundation 
material of political unity with Ruou, Even it, iHtt, during 
a iolwb insurrection, Nicolas I rrmailted : <* Hating won their r 
independence, the Poles would tie m .* difficult ^ IM . HTa! 
can they do without seapoits? Where ( .m they > rt M f the 

products of thetr imhtsfiy once Ru-. ian mailets are . h.wd to 
them?'* 

The profound revolution t» which the political »M,.yy 
Polish society was subjected undrt the strew of the econo- 
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rnic development which fused Poland and Russia into one was 
brilliantly demonstrated by the welcome proffered to Nicolas 
II in 1896, at the time of his visit to Warsaw. The indus¬ 
trial and intellectual bourgeoisie of Warsaw organized demon¬ 
strations in honour of the Tsar. The children of those who 
died in 1863 fighting for the independence of their country 
promised fidelity to the Russian monarchy. 

How the Polish bourgeoisie regards the national problem we 
may discover by considering the position of the Polish kolo (circle) 
in the Duma. In 1907 forty-six Polish deputies presented to 
the Duma a project of autonomy for Poland. In this project 
was the phrase : “The kingdom of Poland constitutes an insepar¬ 
able part of the Russian Empire.” (See Project of Autonomy for 
the Kingdom of Poland , Article II, St. Petersburg, 1907, State 
Press.) 

While they regard the existence of a Polish Diet as indispensable, 
the Polish deputies claim for this Diet only limited legislative 
powers, and are ready to declare as beyond its competence all 
questions relating to foreign politics, State loans, State defence, 
customs tariffs, post and telegraphs, etc. Par from being revolu¬ 
tionary, in their project of autonomy they lay great stress on the 

prerogatives of the Imperial power. # ... 

It is a characteristic fact that this project was signed as readily 
by representatives of the nobility as by those of the bourgeois,e. 
The Polish nobles, who have themselves become bourgeois , seem to 
have forgotten their dreams of independence. 

But here is a still more interesting feet : the class-conscious 
Polish proletariat, the most revolutionary element of modern Polish 
society, is equally opposed to Polish independence. However, in 
opposition to the bourgeoisie, it strives not for a constitutional 
monarchy, but for a republic, and m this struggle it stands with 
the proletariat ot the other nations of Russia. (1 olish Socia 
Democracy, like Lettish Social Democracy and Jewish Socia 
Democracy, forms part of the Social Democratic party of Russia.) 
Theorists of the Polish Social-Democratic party, such as Rosa 
Luxembourg, for example, demonstrate that independence is not 
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lo be desired for Poland, i» it would be injurious to the interests 
of the Polish proletariat. In ynirral the Polish Sot i tl-DetntKnits 
evoke the idea tif class at the expense of the national idea. Only 
one relatively itisi. nilicant gioup of Polish Socialists, the Utopian 
Socialists, resembling by their Terrorist programme ami theory 
the Russian Revolutionary Socialist pat tv, a spire to the nationalist 
ideal of m independent Poland, 


There is another example illustrating the historic evolution 

the nationalist conflict. It is that ot Km! and, am) we must e«n» 
xider the inner tcamm which lest the Rusaan moitait hv to change 
its policy in respret ot' the Kimtish ipirxctom 

The aitftr ?uft«?f of Finland fit Rmviu in ttt was ilir iif 

in tindmtandim* hrtwren rhr liimvnn C hwrmmmt and 4 pnmm 

of tbr Finnish nofnSttv* Russia, m onhn in rni.lri kn northern : 
fmmirt more sm$rt% ejected thr Hwrdr** from h mbml. U(mn 
this the Fiiimdt nuhirs rrjdird |$v dntumhn < 4 Rm«sUu pm» 
cectoratc, Rtw44 rsuhhsfuv! itir f»mert, tut Unt Un Kmlaml 
m almost complete judm*al isidqtritdem ? % with 4 Ibili.iinriii 
Under Alexander I{ f Finland even had her own army m\i 
could mint money, Mtur than oner Alexander I and Alexuafa 
II %wmt fidelity to flic Fifnr-tt Ctm^wni^m* 

From an economic pout! of view, during the fint jure if 
tht nineteenth ieiifiiry Finland was 4 ntukri hn Russian corn* 
for the poverty 01 flic sml of Finland ouioo it intjwmthic for 
that country to prmidr ^nlfb $mt ^uui toi her poptihninn. 
Thanks to fgcngM|dm.d proxuimy and % iiiioiunur of tomittu* : 
ideation* the jtfodttem of Russian wh>-M h.ui mi coittjjieffffoft 
to fear in the Finnish minUt, *IV Uf ot Urn mtlrt for 
RiM4ii wheat explains tit 4 <nf4iii ne *cr ihe ** l^uP mn« 
duet nl the Ruvim I# nTimuntt of do* prrmd in irijint of 
the Finnith Constitution. 

During the latter halt of the nutcrerwh rrtituft the rrUthmi 
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between Finland and Russia changed. During this period 
Russia, from the agricultural country which she was, began 
to transform herself into an industrial country and to seek 
markets for her products. Naturally her glance quickly fell on 
Finland. But Finland also was developing a national industry 
and was exporting every year more than £ 1,400,000 worth of 
manufactured articles, and it was impossible for Russian products 
to resist foreign competition on the Finnish market, for, possessing 
fiscal independence, Finland would hear nothing of protectionism. 
Moreover, thanks to the absence of custom-houses between Russia 
and Finland, products imported from Europe finally appeared on 
the Russian markets. 

Being technically extremely backward, Russian capitalism, 
incapable of competing with Finnish and foreign products in a 
free-trade market, promptly demanded special measures of 
defence from the Russian Government. 

In *885 a rigorous customs frontier was established between 
Russia and Finland, and the merchants of Finland were bur¬ 
dened with customs duties. But all these measures led to 
nothing; after a momentary fall the Finnish exports reappeared 
triumphantly in the Russian markets (in 1896 Finland ex¬ 
ported to Russia more than £1,120,000 of merchandise), while 
Russian capital experienced nothing but loss in Finland (between 
1876 and 1896 the Russian exports to Finland fell from 
£3,000,000 to £ a,200,000 annually), a loss which was highly 

profitable to Germany and England. 

The Russian capitalists and the Russian Government then 
decided to conquer tire markets of Finland by force. To achieve 
this object it was resolved to transform independent Finland, 
united federally to Russia, into a province of Russia. The Tsar, 
after swearing fidelity to the Constitution of Finland, suppressed 
the Finnish army and authorized a number of measures tending 

toward the Russification of the country* 

After a hundred years of peace between the two countries, 
suddenly arose the “ Finnish question,” which to-day occupies the 
attention of all the civilized world. 
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A comparison of the respective situations of Poland and Finland 
enables us to grasp the material arul economic basis of the national 
and historical connections of the national question, I« Poland 
we observe a preponderance of centripetal totces connecting; 
Polish production with the Russian markets. In Finland the 
centrifugal forces, balance the centripetal and sometimes overcome 1 
them. While in Poland the ruling closes and the proletariat have 
abandoned the ideal of independence, m Finland that idea! animates 
all classes of society. As for the other regions of the Empire, we 
may assert that wherever capitalism has already penetrated it is 
creating similar solid foundations for the elaboration of the political 
unity of the State. The Letts of the Baltic provinces and the 
Georgians of the Caucasus two nations pining an important 
partm the political life of the Empire -are equally anti 'separatist, 

The great centres of industry ami u.mmm-r are organs of 
denationalization, great cauldrons who h ti mstorut a mixture of 
varied tribes and face, into a uintoim mass, comprising the ' 
bmrgmt'u on the one hand and the proletariat on the other. But 
although the internal composition of the capitalist culture of to- 
day is cosmopolitan, that does not alter the fa. t that it is obliged, 
in its own development, nr make use of certain national forces, of 
which the most important is the national tongue, I he school, 
the library, the bookseller^ the Prm, the theatre, public meetings 1 
—all these indispensable rlcmrnts <»f modern life must develop 
in a national environment, under conditions.»f historical sttt cession, 1 
In this way the national question could not he abolished hy capi- 
talistn. Capitalism has merely changed the problem of polities! 
independence into the problem of autonomous national culture. 

But the question of autonomous culture, although imbued with ktti 
characteristic*, but based upon universal uipnAnm, is far from 
opposing the unity of the Russian State, and even guarantees the 
latter more securely than any mechanical and artificial denational¬ 
ization which depends upon police niraxuir*. 
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The Russian Government in this case also would not listen to 
the demands of reason. I nstead of seeking to render all the various 
peoples inhabiting Russia collaborators in one free task, it so feared 
“separatism ” that it thought only of stifling all national aspira¬ 
tions. When in 1864 and 1870 it promulgated the laws relating 
to the zemstvos and municipalities, the Poles, Livonians, White 
Russians, a large proportion of the Ukranians, the Georgians, the 
Armenians, and the whole population of Siberia and Central Asia, 
were deprived of the right of local self-government. In this 
manner to this day the local life of the “foreign” provinces is 
subjected to the exclusive rule of the bureaucracy. With the 
object of “ Russification ” the Government attempted to establish 
Russian landowners in Poland, in the Caucasus, and in other 
extremities of the Empire. By this attempt the bureaucrats and 
the nobles profited considerably, as they received for nothing 
or next to nothing, large tracts of land taken from the local 
populations. But they introduced into these regions no rational 
system of economy, contenting themselves with employing the 
land thus acquired as the basis of speculation. In this way 
enormous quantities of real estate fell into the hands of adventurers. 
As for “non-Russian” subjects, they were in many districts 
forbidden to buy land. 

Always with a view to the “Russification” of the Empire, the 
Government took energetic measures in the domain of public 
education. The Ukranians, the White Russians, the Livonians, 
the Poles, etc., were deprived of the right of teaching their 
children their own mother-tongue. In all schools of the Empire 
teaching in the Russian language is compulsory, that is, in the 
most literary form of the Great Russian dialect. The study ot 
this literary language presents great difficulties even to the peasants 
of Great Russia, so greatly does it differ from the current language 
of the people. The publication of schoolbooks in the mother- 
tongue is strictly prohibited. The Press, the theatre, and other 
manifestations of national culture are constantly the objects of 
Governmental prosecutions. In Poland not even the signs of 
shops may be written in Polish. 
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But the Jews are the wwvt limn Gncrnmenu! repres- 

ion i„ ti U ; ei -hteentb erntn- -t;ui radv in tit,- iuw! rush the 
Russian Government re Mi.ir.i tar >w. tm- .* »> ,,-iui element 
of the nation, and nt 1 ,it«‘d l>'ivii( m ■ * nans an i artisan* to 
m i<rrate into Russia. i h«* »v.at.nn.t u:.i ;>.• i>f >>**ith-vvt’stcm 
and Western Rtf.'-i.i 1* hr/,civ -fun to tin- Un u u Jews. Then 
the GrOvenum-nt.it i«.'m * “f the j.-w. M.huIU iu-att 

to change anti to assume a, ten* tmnatv * Luu. t.», tut,! th,- Jewish 
question finally became a hal-mts hkr-ht»,, wound. As m the 
time of the ImjiHMliun the l Jbettu >tstl ruuu its Ru,.;^ the 

«boundaries of «k-»*.*(C4non ” «.;mh mark the *|iu»t.->. m which 

the Jews may inhabit. Con mU-ubb- muncies »-.*:»..>»» the jew 
desirous of obtaining mhc **»•» i, t n fh-.-u’ t>, ,1 hmt r.. the mutincr 
of Jewish pupih i«4 hr m d e-T-i in a snumUiy 

school or a faculty. In Kv- 1 ! n»ri«i:r-. 0} \i >.,«** ami St. 
Petersburg, for utstarur, simb-nf. *4 th.- ** jn.h., trb ; .|„„“* 
may not constitute »n*»«e than j p-t tlv 

of student*. A lent i-i utun no Ir.. ;*u», »• ly/ttlumti* 
cripple the Russian jew. 

In spite of ***. toe |rw* h>-r ,►*t-~*i K«>".:a tmitdl, 

Among the m<«%t tab-nt.-d <-; ■ » nv,.4 Jin. ,,i, j... tiv, 
music, art, and puhtns it >» >>) «<» »•.. a,.. :aic i,» mounter 
Jewish names. 

Like the Jewish tace, .Ui the mlin “ nni 1 “ m{ Huv.u : ,«tve 

proof, despite Govi-iiimenf.il n,.,'■ >4 a 4 scat mviic *>j ut,il 

forces, 1 ’he national k:, uimr, 1 ‘.o'; <h, Kin-must, Arurnmi, 
Lettish—so little known to the Km <p<v,u wnin, iuir afiimni 
a high degree of development, an ! .m* *.<■ nun} p-nik uf price 
amid the wealth of the world's human nnin, 

To-day the national problem n bn cum.: wore ami mure 
acute. The revoim *.»t**v outbreaks ol in <y and to a* run- 
tributed to awaken the -a*sit:m>*nt of nan •lui-.tv an,on ■; the 
various peoples of the hmpssr, and the |.<duy of the G naumrut 
merely stimulates this sentimrnt. 

To the ideal of a drmm nun revolution msum**,! by the rev* 
lutionary elements of the *.ariun. uatio.i i thr Gmrnnnent opjtusft 
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that of a conservative nationalism incarnated in such pompous 
formulae as “ Great Russia,” the « Russia of Russias,” etc. In 
reality this conservative nationalism diminishes Great Russia, by 
limiting it to a small group of nobles of Great Russian origin. 
The “ Russia of Russias ” is a foolish watchword, for those whom 
the Government regards as Russians—the original inhabitants of 
Great Russia constitute only one-third of the whole population 
of the Rmpiie. Moreover, of this third even the Government 
neglects the great proportion composed of peasants and workers, 
to consider only the interests of the nobles and the bureaucracy, 
and sometimes those of capital. Erected upon so narrow a basis, 
the Governmental nationalism of to-day merely clashes with the 
vital dements of society, and is of a fipidamentally negative 
character. Thus our modern nationalists have recently expounded 
a proposttl with a view to “nationalizing the wheat-trade,” that 
is to say of centralizing it, or concentrating it, by legislative means, 
in the hands of purely Russian merchants. Naturally, this project 
has merely disturbed the wheat-market—not only in Russia but 

abroad, the foreign houses being in touch with our exporters_ 

and could not be realized. However, the experimenters in 
nationalism continued their dreams, and many other projects of 
a similar kind are already realized, or are on the point of being 
so. Thus, for example, not long ago a law was promulgated 
relating to the introduction of the zemstvo in the Governments 
of South-western Russia—Governments whose population is 
composed of Ukranians, Great Russians, Poles, Czechs, and 
Jews. This law, not content with artificially protecting the 
interests of “Russians” to the detriment of those of “non- 
Russians,” also introduced into the local self-governments the 
system of national “ wards,” or curia, thus augmenting the 
differences dividing the divers nations instead of seeking to lessen 
them. Still more strange were the projected laws which the 
Government presented to the third Duma, which related to 
Poland and Finland. 'I'llesc projects reveal the Government’s 
desire totally to deprive Finland of her Constitution, to “separate” 
from Finland, with a view to its “ Russification,” a portion of 

20 
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the pr^ vi,,rc of ViW * 5 u * '* *“ the Government 

of St- Pctmburs? j the Government aKo we.hr4 to perform a 
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great ii**jority of the naiiuit,t!'Ui of thr iioi.j Ifum.s, 



CHAPTER II 
THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION 
L The Religious Problem in Russia. II. Schism. III. The Sects. 

I 

In Russia the national problem is complicated by the religious 
question. The division of the population corresponds to a certain 
point with the national divisions: the Jews profess the Judaic 
faith* the Poles and the Lithuanians are Catholics* the Armenians 
belong to the Grwco-Armenian Church, the Letts are Protestant, 
while the Great Russians, Uknmians, and a large portion of the 
White Russians are Orthodox. But while the majority of those 
belonging to the Orthodox faith are members of the w domi¬ 
nant ” Church, that is, of the official Church, the minority are 
adherents of the a Old Orthodox ” religion, or one of the 
a schisms.” Resides these there are various other sects. 

The official data of the religious divisions of Russia are very 
far from the reality. Before the year 1905, when the revolu¬ 
tion wrung from the Government the first laws relating to 
religious tolerance, there was no religious liberty known in 
Russia. Any departure from the Orthodox Church was re¬ 
garded as a grave offence, and many persons were rorced to 
hide their true religious opinions and to pass for good Orthodox 
Christians. In reality, by the end of the nineteenth century a 
large proportion of the intellectuals and industrial workers were 
either atheists or indifferent, and many of those who belonged 
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formally to the Orthodox Church practised other religion*, i , he 
Orthodox Church has always yhen pr.Hif of a j»re,it missionary 
zeal; but the intellectual level of in juiim* being „f the J 0WW ( 
it was able to " convert ” intidrK nnlv by mraiw of externa! 
measures based upon butte force, At the moment when 
Christianity was introduced into Rmda ,t vet min ,rh.,i„ became 
popular anion;? the Ruv»„m I'i-av ; u 1 bey baptised with ‘■tefj 
and fire,” As the Russian .Stair .new y)eater and g^tcr, the 
zeal of the Ortbu,t„\ Chin, h wa- a’*k to .men ti H u} tip,,,, J rw j, 
subjects: the Tait.ns of the Wk* and the IV-sura, the Finns 
of the Voljta, the m.iumatnrm .<( the C-ona.,,., the Hum* 
Yakuts, anti nrhri ptvpk<* of ScSnsj, all t!tee people* 

the Orthodox Church has stuvreded m “ ** mmiauuj 

“Christians.” Hut very often tit? “Chmttamtv ” <,f ,| lwe 
“ recent converts ” is metdy fietitnuis ; tints, t}, f Ytiuiu „f 
Siberia are alt « Orthodox" vet th,-v ,«r all ,ts!i addicted to 
pagan Shamanism, wink many „thet u < mnrtu-.V' 
have never ceased to ohsem* the titn, «,t ■ im> JJnddhism 

Mohammedanism, etc, " ’ 

Still less fruitful Isa* l»m, the mr.-amaH tuttv of the 
Orthodox Church in the H ot of Rtm,a, whru ,t v., mr * into 
conflict with Catkd .urn. The pnm, r .d fkld „f 
between the two Churches it the t „; u s, (frj i } , y thf 

Lithuanians, the White kind in., mid tb» l.mk R t(l ,iam. & 
long as Catholic I’o’aml w,n an mdrp-uk.-n L*n...|„ m * ,I, C 
Orthodox Church w,u utterly po-aetkv, thne, r .' rn tJw 

sixteenth century the < »rt?tu.U r , „» U K 
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uniats, and even the Catholics, setting about this “delicate” 
spiritual operation in the most material manner. The police 
forbade the peasants to enter the Catholic churches and “re¬ 
duced” them to entering the Orthodox churches. For any 
Catholic propaganda the punishment was pitiless banishment 
from the West of Russia. Catholic or uniat parents saw their 
childien 7escued (i/V) from them, so that the Government might 
bring them up in the principles of the Orthodox religion. 

Despite all these measures, when in April, 1905, the Govern¬ 
ment promulgated a decree establishing religious toleration in 
Russia, all the fictitious Orthodox Christians returned to their 
old religions. Very interesting in this connection is the con¬ 
fession contained in a report by the chief procurator of the 
Holy Synod, dated tgxo : 

“Sina- religious tolerance has existed in Russia the Orthodox 
Church has lost many disciples. . . . According to the informa¬ 
tion of the central management of the Holy Synod, the majority 
of those who abandon the Orthodox Church promptly embrace 
either the Catholic faith, or the Mohammedan, or the Protestant 
religion.” Between the 17th of April, 1905, and December, 
tyuj, in 9 dioceses of the South-west, 170,936 persons left the 
Orthodox Church for the Catholic ; in 14 dioceses of the Volga, 
the Urals, and Siberia, 36,299 persons embraced Mohammedanism, 
and in 4 dioceses of the Baltic provinces and Olonetz, 10,964 
persons adopted the Protestant faith. Thus, in two and a half 
years 218,209 persons abandoned the Orthodox faith. For lack 
of parishioners, numerous parishes had to be suppressed. 'Phis 
is how the chief procurator of the Holy Synod explains these 
numerous defections : 

“The principal and usual reason for this apostasy of the 
masses consists in the fact that even before the 17th of April, 
1905, the majority of those masses belonged to the Orthodox 
Church only nominally, continuing to put their faith in some 
other religion, often in that of their fathers.” 
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the financial system, and effected a fiscal census of the population. 
Loaded with taxes, the people promptly regarded the authors 
of the new measures with distrust, saw in the census the sign 
manual of Antichrist, and regarded such foreigners as appeared 
at the Court of Moscow as the servants and precursors of Anti¬ 
christ The religious ideology of the raskol—t he defence 
of the old belief—could not fail to please the conserva¬ 
tive strata of society, the merchants and the peasants, the 
most heavily taxed of all. The struggle of these latter for 
the “Old Belief” was the reflection of their political dis¬ 
content, a struggle against a Government that protected the 
“ new ” orthodoxy. 

With short intervals of toleration, the conflict between the 
schismatics and the Government lasted for two centuries. 

But all these measures, based upon brute force, brought the 
Orthodox Church neither glory or profit. To-day, despite 
all the repression it has endured, the raskol is endowed with 
remarkable vitality, while the official Russian Church is merely 
a dead and bureaucratic and moribund institution. 

The internal organization of the rash! has undergone a process 
of evolution, like other Christian organisms. The democratic 
strata gradually lost their influence over the life of the organism, 
and the management of all the affairs of the commune of the 
raskolniki finally fell into the hands of rich merchant families. 
At present it is the old commercial houses of Moscow and 
Nijxu-Novgorod that form the vital centre of the raskol. 

From the beginning of the raskol more or less extreme and 
more or less moderate tendencies were observable. For many 
of the rmhlniki the end of the seventeenth century and the 
beginning of the eighteenth were the periods when the “death 
of the world ” was expected. They made themselves biers and 
lay upon them, singing religious chants. Exalted disciples, seeing 
that the end of the world delayed, resolved voluntarily to escape 
from the “reign of Antichrist.” There was an epidemic or 
suicides by fire. By scores, by hundreds, the raskolniki shut 
themselves in wooden coffins and burned themselves. “Fire 
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cleanseth all sins. Useless to labour, to lint t hv firr one cittm 
straight into Paradise.” “ How jovtUS tt would f. r if 4 |i the 
city were to burn ! Children and <nd isicn an w<add cx'ajtc 
the imprint of the Antichrist.” I httt !<".*« turd the uftmths 
of death by fire, and the figures show that thru -»i /siutrm-. wm* 
not always confined to the domain of pine ; ( ,, h rrwr ,.„ 

the origin of the raskol in 1 567 ami t!iv < s*d oj the* wuNirmirh 
century no less than 20,000 persons bmr.rd thrum-hr*. 

To the sect of the “ Burners” we mu* sj u , , nr 0| 

the Beguny, or “Runners,” known .too a-- liw „ r 

“Travellers.” The disciples of this s<\ J uF< A-j-41 n-.j j,.tm 
the reign of the Antichrist, ese.ipin ■, not mf » tK.- uw U-n mtt. 
the “desert”—that is, the marshes and t >• <• a» m .\,, a ; u . |(| 
and North-eastern Russia. The “ Kuimr>»,” ‘-lr ih- 
absolutely denied the State and the Chm* U, and r« tp 4 !i(>m 
them as far as possible. The ideul>* > v *>! t,r,- “ U ,.tur-; ” tv>u 
the ideology of a class which hud suite: r.f , ,,,, n 

poverty and the political yoke, but ton'd 0 0 ium... <tv a 
face an active struggle. For the “ Ktmnm *' \ 

a distance was the sole issue. 'Flu- .<» - fj J):J ,j u ,' Trf , 
extinct since the beginning of (he r:. ln-rr-nt » -•?*■•**y. A, 
for the “Runners,” their sect still •; d.% ,, V., ,4 

these are not numerous. Hut now tuo >i.d. 4)! .j 
conditions are other than they w etc ksm »u .■ v-, 1 f , j4lj . | 

ah that is left of the primitive meumn.- ,.f si. ,• t , / " 
symbohe. The -Ru.nn" run .... I™..-,. ,| 

.^.1^5,“*^"“ *: ” - fc . ..... 

beLe ii±.bl!lr?f "" " i,r ri " ! * » «H 

and this Messianfem became cmlH,',’l eii T i" ‘ * 

o*4 "T* - ! .■ 

very early date, and „ le! , 
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contemporary with the raskol. Legend relates that its founder, 
Danila Philippovitch, having meditated upon the discord between 
the Old Believers and the official Church, which arose from the 
question of the “ holy books,” arrived at the conclusion that 
neither the old books nor the new were necessary to the salvation 
of the soul. “One book only is necessary and that is the golden 
hook, the book of life, the book of the dove. . . . This book is 
the Holy Spirit.” And Danila threw all the books into the 
waves of the Vol ou Then “God Himself descended from the 
clouds in a chariot of lire and entered into the flesh of Danila 
I’hilippovitch.” 

As vou see, the Chiystmnt-M, having denied the point of view 
upon which the “ old ” and “ new ” orthodoxy were based, finally 
arrived at a gtoss anthropomorphical mysticism. The hierarchy 
of the is composed of Jesus Christ, incarnated in a 

member of the sect, the Holy Virgin, and the Apostles, all equally 
living persons. Before special assemblies called rtidrnih the Holy 
Spirit descends upon the (.'hlystnvtzy. While waiting for its 
descent, the sectaries, clothed in long white gowns, taper in hand, 
sing and dance while falling into a profound ecstasy, which is 
rn.mife .ted hy semi-hysterical accesses, during which he who feels 
himself touched hy the Holy Spirit prophesies. This religious 
ecstasy is followed hy a sexual ecstasy, and many radenlis 
laminate in a genetal orgy. 

The introduction of the sexual element into the life of the 
Khriu4Vitv> resulted in the fact that one group, discontented with 
this introduction, left the Khrhtmtw in order to form the sect 
td the Sktptzy (from the verb oskoplut, meaning to deprive of the 
sexual capacities). .Regarding the sexual life as the greatest of 
sins, they strive against it by a radical means : castration. But 
the Skiptzy are not real ascetics, for, while renouncing sexual 
appetite, tar from “ forsaking tlfc world,” they are extremely 
active in the economic sphere of material life. Skopetz is often 
synonymous with an eminent man of business, an able merchant, 
sometimes a usurer. Under Alexander I several Skoptzy even 
formed part of the imperial suite. 
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The Dukhoborstm (thikrhr «|*iric ") and the 

Molokanstvo originated at the **»,! >>? the r: - lu.vnth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth ccnfurr, 

“There is no need to go to JrM-> "■!», >■*» h m n wash his 
sins away in his own house" •>! h r* tin* d.i, mar of the 

Dukhobors a doctrine pmrt-stmg tV -tin m 2 vmiftm 

of religion, against its excessive rsirt.uJuooi.m, and jntttiv due 
to the sermons of those ** Sphitsu* i.;n r : .a.t» '* who |'eiirti.ued 
Russia. But as the Russian peasant. a»r tMeapaMr „lf 
purely spiritual religion, this divtino- r* m >:i a ts-mliom 

comparable to that of the h-f ‘y>’ '• * hw o: tix* utnuhm nf 

the Dukhobor commune of tin* Cj.ov*! nornst ut ToJioJvfc j, 
declared the “Son of God ’* and t» !,.» 4 ,f, wn 

“archangels.” As for the ritual ode of the w t ( ,t 0 j a 

somewhat complicated syusb. dean. 

The Dukhoborstm is far horn hem.* m w,h- | , H t ( n . 
Molokantsvo (from the word J/ ■ r n - iS ( ,,4^ 

drink milk during their last*.). Tis • . 1 *V>1,-jj { | )c 
Dukhoborstm and is distinguished 1 m;ii <hr h;t<i jj„. ( , r , 

thatitrecognizes the Holy S» ups tte. v> w,-ij a» due. t i 4 , unn 
intuition, while the Duifahn pi«, «- fit - u lU ', j 4 , j.,-j , w 

intuition. This toleration of fc* i< ri \> *,* . i:, r 
is reflected in the M-thkan d*t,*«*.>.> VV hCr th,;, 

interpret the Holy Trinity itt a jus . I, iu ,d t|.,. 

Molokam leave it its official nirotm r . 'thr , ,, 

of compromise between Orthudow 4. at;.*'. » , 

but it is also impregnated with »m. he.’», u | 

its founder was to surround himself a, 'a i, 

their company to make a tt.o .ti-wa ,j k - t <x>% on-* »i 1( - M , t „ t 
Tambov. But there, iitstc >,l „# fu ; 

at the right hand of “God the IGthej/ 1 «i • i-ll iM n 

the city jail. 

The Government .«*, *, ... „ 

"Yovi.”") " V 1 I,. 

and IMta* have fnn.Wnd , .. hui) 
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:h must be taken into consideration, and the Messianism of 
e three great sects is, after all, the translation into religious 
;uage of the social aspirations of the peasantry. Under 
olas T, a little before the emancipation of the peasants, when 
r position was extremely grievous, the sectaries denied the 
tority of the Tsar, refusing military service and the payment 
axes, while waiting for the Saviour, who would lead all the 
hhI ” to the “ land of milk and honey.” And as, according to 
legend, this country was in the neighbourhood of Mount 
irat, a number of sectaries passed over the Caucasus, between 
[0 and 1840, to be nearer the Promised Land ! In 1833 a 
lakkan n declared that he was the Prophet Elias, and even 
id the day of his assumption. But no miracle occurred, and 
prophet fell into the hands of the Government, Just before 
abolition of serfdom, a peasant of the sect of the Khlysty gave 
extremely brutal manifestation of Messianism ; he burned his 
isc and set out for the mountains with his wife and two quite 
mg children. Once there, he offered his children as a a 
rifice to God,” cutting their throats with his own hands while 
wife read the prayers" Deported to Siberia, he raised a cross 
the woods, near a little chapel, and crucified himself* 

“This story,” says an author who has studied the religious 
weuient in Russia—N. Nikolsky—constitutes the epilogue of 
: Messianism of the Chris tvostvo , the Molokanstw , and the 
ikhnhrstm. The Messiah expected by these sects has not 
me. In his place, ignorant and obscure, in the Siberian desert 
pears a Messiah bearing upon him all the sins of the world 5 a 
essiah symbolizing the peasants disenchanted by their vain efforts 
create a better world upon earth in the shape of Dukhobor 01 

hhkan communes.” # t 

The fall of serfdom and the invasion of village life by capitalism 
.ntrihuted to give the ideology of the peasants a more rationalistic 
laracter and to evoke a new sect: Chtundism or Stundism, 

The word Chtundism , or chtunda, comes from the German 
mde which in the eighteenth century was employed in 
rermany to denote the evangelical circles of that country. 
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German colonists introduce*? into Ru*'U Kith thr term anil the 
evangelical meetings themsckc, aid thr^r attrs un : ,<i,. rn fended, 
having undergone changes winch i^tlnrA them m „, c j n can- 
formity.with the mentality of tk* pcjMiiK 

By its religious doctrine Sttiuds.ist <•> a*m t.. thr .l/ud ww , 
Stundism, like the UloLi'jntii'.^ tr<'■'-'n’■#'"> a dv»n »!r «, mire of* 
faith: direct religious intuition .ivJ rixr Ik*’; >, uptu<»* 4\eUincd 
in an allegorical and nuinndum ittn’M, A> tor rxtrnul 
worship, it is denied by tin* .MutnKn, . fem nae 

baptism, but, like the Gemini <, thin mrue it only 

when they have reached the u u f *e ♦ >» tr-i*.u,*' 

The social doctrine of the Su»m:i*iH n a Iki j-uu . niiumtimin. 
God, it states, created all men «jim 1 and allowed them f , ( rn j tl ,, 
in common the earth, the luttra, the warn, etc. J( W { IJIrtl 
began to buy and sell the gilts of l*. 4, to r*. h.m// tUt» J4 Mlr 
and their conscience for munev. Thus, a*. <} k f;, 
Pharaohs enslaved the Jews, thr «. •• Art rud.nrd (hr 
people. To stop the « K *.yjitu« •.nifTo.;* “ ut rise unrr 
demies, famines, wars, etc.}, the wili »t th-d i«.«t hr 
upon earth. And God wills that the rush .usd Junes, tJ w 
waters, and every useful article dtoui.l br'-m < )1} umtuMti j.’» ^ 

that each should cultivate the wmo „i s-jsrii ncrdtnl ,„j f H * 

support, that commercial cxvh.m .« mil thr n.rnt unmry -ih add 
be suppressed and the excluu. c «»» p-.d.t, u , lv i„mt p,,.!,,, t , 
established, and that the exktiti,' (rm'i.iin -us *<!.»ni 4 . (l . P w . >n . 
to free communes of workers, ' ; 

The agiarian communism * of thr Mim.h ■* u jj, ,u 

that of the Utopian programme, „j V: , ^^ ' 

he influence of the Stumlut, u u-iv yru . 4 knr ,JJ m 
South Russia, but it is also mn^Mr l Vnhu U w>u . .s,me 
the manifesto of April t 7 tl, Htu»,. J; « Jt { , , 4 . : , l|tr 

upper hand of Orthodoxy among ,1, * 

IsLtld e iik r e Tf mg r h,!< ^T*' “ S f> *" * " w .. 

du^ng tht kst f 7 a T"* * *’ ^ 1 1 

Moscow, among the outcast dement of thr ^ »Uum and the 
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lesser faurgeaisit, highly interesting religious organizations directed 
by Bratzy (little brothers). These Bratzy preach upon different 
moral themes relating to daily life and “console” those who, 
wounded by the struggle for life, apply to them. 

The upper strata of society are subject to the influence of 
other free preachers, the Startzy (the “aged”), who, mostly 
young and hearty, achieve an enormous success among the 
arihtoeraev, especially among the women. And we must add 
that the sexual element contributes not a little to their success. 
One of them, Grigori Raspontin, has even succeeded in slipping 
into Court, and to-day his influence is felt even over the destinies 
of the Russian Empire. 

Tims, while the Bratzy console the spirit the Startzy console 
the flesh. 







CHAPTER I 


GENERAL CHARACTER OK RUSSIAN LITERATURE 

L Ttw |wailuritiai of Russian literature, II, Rtman lyrical poetry 
awl its social tendencies, 

1 


A KWHtfiiiTi Russian pact h*G uld : 

** The writer -if Iw w a wave 
Of tint iKi*m whkh men call Russia 

Can but awake to rdtdlinu 

Wimn tlir ticcaii it a*tt tdicR 

The wiitci if tic b a nerve 

(If that |»icat duly which b the people 

Can tail fn*l the wmiml 

When Libia ty b stricken/* 


Thf.it verses never fail to occur to me when I ask myself, 
tn what does Russian literature differ from other European 
literatures ? What is its national peculiarity ? For these verses 
answer the question as justly and completely as one could wish. 
They tell me that Russian literature is far more mutt than the 
other literatures of Europe, 

I'his |*i:iu:r.tl characteristic of Russi.Wt prose and poetry is a 
peitectly natural and inevitable phenomenon. As absolutism 
forbids political activity to thousands of dtivams, the intellectual 
members of the progressive stratum of society have only one 
resource—literature--if they would share, at least to a ceitain 
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degree, in the social activity »*f rhef mut«v. F„, f ; u , majority of 
Russian writers iitcrarv w*« 1 i-i‘> p'b*!.'.;! w<uk, dir Utter 

being almost impossible, uml tin* -*t rm- v ht»-jjry 

currents acquires in Rn-'ti the -.(imm in .0 ,1 p. *ntua; ,tn, 
a character unknown to Wt-o.-'jn at'. k.\ 

Thanks to this, literature in Usima *>«.. m.*!;**, u ., v ui 
position: Russian society, mm-rd to vem ■ n» lu.-utaic only* 
source of distraction, a* h the * a w 'fli I’mmprm rradm, looks 
to it for social programmes, J„o the ■••Ltr.tin ot the "m ,'uw,| 
problems of life.*’ A beacon -.hmiti,* aom! tlw datkm-.s of the 
socialnight—such is iitct.it me t»» Ru«uu 


II 


Even in lyric poetry that whs h a-.;*** u.’R r;», bant. thr li 
reader is neithei hanmtuioit. f a A i y.i lt ,v*r ,,, 

nor the sublime mauif'ctati w >0 the tmistujr i,-,rhn„'-i mi tlir 
poet, but rather the uaui >*r;».<• ot tin- w ok, th- human: m, i,*wi 
the civic sympathies of tin- auto a, A km.un j>.-1 ,, 
always a social poet, and I 4 - u 4 ta;*** tkrt,- r* am 
in which poetry has to su h a 4 * ‘i-n> a weapon .,j v ,i,i 4 I ami 
political warfare. Durin : tor wit-dr ..5 thr mr.t-trrml, , PMUlIV 
social and political motives po-, 4 <Ud m Rowan p,«mv. Three 
is Pushkin, unctowned l\.u ..r U*.»-un 5. .n.,, wh-» wm n an 
“Ode to Liberty.” It to mm r, ■<, hot Kd: „} a;4.m, ( i„, 

ode which interpellates thr Tsai-., , '.mi,T:.-!.; »;, • ** t ,» , ljv ,j k . 

head before the Law an*! to ay,. out I.-Vtty to- „*.n:4 ,,j f }, n , 
throne.” Another grr.it |* *e{, m A n-, rii f,,..., ,i.j4 

m which Pushkin fell, W«ufr m.,r, , m,- 4r4 usi t„ (hr 

noble blood” ot the dead j^t 4 „J « lt ,, >W , H M> , m| 

that surrounds the throne, ot the *, ,, b m 4! . _ ■* 

Another contemporary, Uvlrw, m 4 , U; t ,., .« J JlS t *• , hr 
combatants who have 4i«-4 i,„ .>*••«t.. *\\h 4r,s,„ v „ fl{iu l| v - 

g 0 , friend of Hciv.i-n, wi.lei it;r. »):w* ot ij., fri ,d>n.eui, 
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storm in 1848, a tempest which “drew man from his repose” 
and u raised the Right above cupidity, bright as pure reason,” 
Then, in the course of the year 1849, a lament escapes the lips of 
the poet, wounded by the sight of the revolution crushed and 
despotism triumphant* M In Europe there is not a single spot 
where we might end our lives in a bright and peaceful manner,” 
writes Ogariov in 1849, But ten years go by, and despair with 
them* Then Ogariov once again addresses Herzen; 

44 When I was a tender, docile child, 

When I was a rebellious and passionate youth, 

When old age was my neighbour, 

Always, in short, one word echoed in my ear; 

In my ear sounded one word, ever the same— 

Liberty t Liberty! ” 

ami the poet begs hk friend u not to let him grow cold upon his 
death-bed without whispering to him that last and holy word: 
liberty, liberty ! ” 

The Russian poets of the first half of the nineteenth century 
had only a very vague conception of liberty* It remained for 
the lyrical poetry of the years 1860-80 to render this conception 
less indefinite* 

'Those years saw the rise of a whole Pli'tmle of a civic poets,” 
who played an important part in the social movement of the time* 
One of its members, IHeehtehiev, described this part in the 
following lines; 

** Forward, friend, without fear or doubt: 

The exploit valorous awaits us. 

The bright dawn of expiation 
Already is announced in the heavens. 

Clasp hands firmly, friends, 

And with a bold step, forward ! 

Under the standard of Knowledge 
May our union swell and swell. * - 

To this day this poem is very popular among Russian youth, 
anti is often recited at concerts. 
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Another poet of the u.»r per.*'.!, M'-iun, the ©f 

numerous satirical poems lidsenhm; bdn*K aj„| prin¬ 

ciples, was a pioneer in cxptc-oi.; the t.i«*a\ or the enuiietjMtinn 
of the people and of woman. 

In general the lyrical poets of eh;. petit*! ar--* :ty,j.; lrr | irw by 
the misfortunes of the /v/‘-V, iv d! t auntne*,, 

by individual sulll-t mg>. Let m ‘-sni.h »?*r p. iiaryimv, 
Her feminine lyre >.inp> neither of hot* «,.» o> im^isht but 

of the poor people dtowimig is- «*»'■*'? *' »» alcoM„ $*rml»« v; i (! 
poverty and ignorance, siimuiihm,; to mbo-vi, ttarvkuv »jr.ib 
ironically of the “priests of j^throe^" who ..otmtai tbr “national 
suffering” as “pi use unwotthv of jour art,” &V threatens with 
“the judgment of the count*v” jv*m who *»*,<«• fi,r the 

delight of the mind,” ami tumthuti then taiertf, ** nut vrll.ru-* gift 
of nature,” into a “ playf inn .* tor man.” 

“The poet is the huekhr, the we..1 -! ,.f t; !r tmmnv, , . » |{ r 
is the source of ideas, , , , lie h flic *, ,--«r, ».V,* t,. r j J( , 
poor mute people. ... He 1*. the It;»? ray ui the dawn of the 
bright days.” 

This poetess ridiculed th- < e** rpn ;*» ,-f w 4i u j, m g 

headed creatures,” «vkm,t “ tort .rs/o " ‘vaifh»Hun\ 
love ” on “ the iukcwaitn dun. a* 

Personal happinev* i% to thr p,**t*. o? m ■, j,-. : ., s |,, , <r . r }, 

quantity compared with the sUu.'/ir “ n rV ha-.,,.,,-,, , 4 ;i » ’ 

“Leave father surd mother** -*0 ..m- »,r th-’- .„ <Fh 4 ,t 4 p^ 
youth—“ build no nr»t, he *i »tw. . , . « W ami ».,i aJ! ruin- 

guish the human . .. in the mu! r }J t « oh)-. ,r, t j,. 

seductions of love, of wraith, ,.t ,!•.», j;<- h ,; v , , , , | M eJ) , 

breast keep thy heart i«,u« ,„i tb* 

unhappy brothers; where thou b -aoi a l„-,e.* », truth •* not 4 
t ou go. . . , bufler limit* t..m , . , f* ii 1 uii»\l 

And thou wilt be great 4,. 1 «i w . , - ;a „„ (f| / 

reproach! ” • • 


Here we have no Chn.run ,, mat 4 

asceticism; the gift of Sc |f f „ ( lhv (J<j ^ m 

0 t is period are really revolMiroju^ p fl * Usrutront, and were 
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regarded as such by the reader. These verses by Dobrolubov, 
literary critic and poet, will give some idea of the mental 
condition of these lyrical poets : 

** Dear friend, I die. 

Why ? Because I have been honest 
But I believe my native laud 
Will not forget me. 

Dear friend, I die, 

But my soul is calm, 

1 bless thee and hope 

Thou wilt follow the same path, * * ** 

Short, lucid, and simple! This tranquil simplicity perfectly 
expresses the psychology of the intellectual youth of Russia 
during this period; a psychology very remote from the refined 
complexity of the modern bourgeon mentality. 

The “civic poetry” of Russia attained its highest development 
with Nekrasov (1821-77). The works of Nekrasov belong to 
the category of those works which cannot please all tastes alike. 
Even over his tomb the discussions that were raised in his lifetime 
are still continued : discussions on the subject of his poetic talent. 
Some deny Nekrasov even the name of poet, calling his verses 
“chopped-up prose”; others regard him as the greatest of the 
Russian poets. These discussions are explained in part by the 
fact that the imagery of his poetry is extremely realistic ; but 
those who wish to become acquainted, not with the “ poetized ” 
Russia of literature, but the real Russia of the age of serfdom and 
the first fifteen years after its abolition, must go to Nekrasov. 
He will depict for you the damp, chilly city of St, Petersburg, 
with its innumerable bureaucrats and “men of business,” its 
poverty and prostitution, its iittfrateurs and its newsvendors. 
Then from St. Petersburg he will take you into the open country, 
where men labour for a crust of bread, and without sentimentality, 
without idealization, he will lay open before you the mind of the 
Russian peasant. 

VVc must admit that his versification is sometimes at fault, 
but its slight defects, purely external, arc far from veiling the 
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profound thought of the poet ami the beauty of hk images. To 
Nekrasov also we owe the simplification of the language of 
Russian poetry. Thanks to this fact his books arc accessible to 
all readers. Some of his poems, set to music, have become 
popular songs in mauv parts of Russia. 

The influence of Nckusot ivi, enormous even dutin.- his 
lifetime. Thousands and thousands of mom nets followed hk 
coffin, and the burial of a poet became ;» vast demonstration. 
Many generations of readers, including our own, have found 
in Nekrasov’s works a school of humanism 1 a primary school, 
but marked by absolute sincerity. Moreover, Nrktawv foresaw 
that his verses would find their way to the reader’s heart: “ He 
is no Russian," he wrote in one of his poems, “who can regard 
without love this poor pallid Muse, bleeding from the knout," 
“ Pallid Muse, bleeding from the knout !" It is no idle phrase ; 
it describes the characteristics of Russian poetry am! (itetattire at 
the culminating point <d' their development. 

The society of those dav- re;,tided its parts and writers 
as “teachers of life," as piophets and leadcts. Rut the latter 
paid dearly for the tiiV, Pushkin, after a period o( banish- 
ment, was under polar supei vision to the rnd of his life, 
Lermontov, an officer, was dr.oaded ami also deported. Rylirv 
was hanged for having taken part in the “.rv.dr of the 
Decembrists.” Ogariov was toned to emigrate. The well- 
known Iifbrary critic Pissatev passed tour veats in prison. 
Another critic, and the author or an extremely popular novel 
( What's to bt Dmr ?), Tehetnyt hrviLy (see hk hiogtaphy in 
Portraits Mitt, by Mine Vera Sf.ukot, Paris, was 

deported to Siberia. To the convict pttsom ot Siberia also were 
deported Dostoyevsky amt .1 celebrated port ot .1 later petiod 
than that of Nekrasov, namely Yakubovich, Till hk latest 
moments Tolstoy was spied upon by the se.ief police, (},,rky 
is obliged to live abroad, that he may not be deputed or scut 
to the mines. 

These are the best-known victims immolated on the altar of 
Russian literature. But how many mote have tb-ir hern? 
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M«re-apart from the authors themselves, how many readers 
have been disturbed and persecuted, how many Hooks confiscated? 
This is why the Russian Muse is so weary, so enfeebled; why she 
is a “Muse of vengeance and sadness"; why the great Russian 
writers die so voting. Tuberculosis and insanity are “ writers 
maladies" in ‘Russia. Mournfully true are these lines or 
Nekrasov ; 

«*I!rothrT vvniro;! ovrt your destiny 
Ih^vtu wlut hnmv; wind iaUliii^ I" 

And 

«11ir Uu *d.m tfentu* has sdwaya crowned 

*gluKc who d« not Uve lung* 

Tttmr nf whom the people *uv \ 

«Of *i, h tppv nun thr enemies dir, ^ 

1 ) 1 ’ »ni niifuitniutc nun dkn the hut friend* 


After Nekrasov the dmelopmrnt ot Russian poetry was 
twofold. One branch of this development was the continuation 
of the ohl civic poem-, and, faithful to its trust, it sought 
inspiration in social life. Jemtchuimkov and Yaauhovmh 
were the most ctniueut writers of this school. ( i he lattei, 
bv the wav, made -an excellent translation of the works of 
Baudelaire.) 'Hie other branch was concerned only with pme 
•ut " “art for art’s sake,” and pave birth to some beautiful 
’examples of pure lyric poetry. Of this school were Tuttchev, 

Fete, Maikov, Alexis Tolstoy, etc. 

Such works of “pure art” are isolated phenomena, and merely 
emphasize the serial tone of the hulk of Russian poetry, and m 
vain did certain supported of the puie lyric attempt to transform 
the weapon of attack that Russian verse had become into a means 
{> f evading the vulgar reality, of attaining the “seventh heaven ot 
absolute art”; but to these attempts the adversaries of art m 
'und far tuh , as the Germans say, replied as follows: 


1 C4uuuieahlo, incredulous, fuuhum lidln os* 

«Tli <? nuilrnujv ui tint people iuti ;i vmu»ltl Uuiy, 

A hUhv Unit poetry should huget hurvei I .,, „ 

Youth <lo not believe it! It iu a subject that can never glow old. 


t 
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And youth has rang'd iwlf on the ship of the “rivk IH -t s » 
Nevertheless, lyrical porfrv ri •n:!! 4 iivitt ; , t jt. 

The development c.ipirdnm ami fin* 
system inevitable icwdts m the tnwim. im .is,.:, 
primarily into a souivc of crtjmment. Tim trndrn. v Wl , 
observable in Russia dm::i,; the lau ten *,*,„% ul fh< . 1 

century and the opemn ; years «f the twentieth. 

Several periods might he e,tab!>-T*,i m lhr u( { , ■ 

tendency; at the outset the rcp.e.cittamrs tl,„ ,' : , u , v nm 
ment did mot limk wtfft fir «y tudaum% * #!»**« ' 4 

“ conflict," *. *.t; 

humanitarian ideas, bunt, win* fhri, ,uii, h |,. fm the 
school. However, the f.tlemrd |v* t N'.,d,. ni tl| , , 

in 1887) already revealed at, mdn uS>ui*4,c and lyrtral 2 
with a few other pom of the same pr f; nd he tun.rumiJ J 
“conflict into the intmul conflict whi.h ,4,.*. S)t „, r w .,j 

of each of m. ii« Aptuhtm, < Job.»i,hlcbtv. 

Kutusov, Mmsky.~4.lv.1mTd a ,,e,. m i 4imn , * 

the sentiments and »« P iu»i.«„ of ,| (r min oh,,! a,r of ^ 
significance than the fcrlm.., ami «* a^amuH ” t f, r 
and began to regard tin- lain, with an ,n|, lt , tr r , . 
even with distrust and mrimdraer, The u* f hoc vra.v of 1 

nineteenth century saw the «■* «, a „ rw 

by the general appellation of » Ih.Acnt^' „» whom the miiotitv 
are “neo-romantics.” One of { } (e . w .. i; .1... ! n ? 

•;. 

“the unknown.” ' ^ 1 f %>t '*'l'*<,«ion tow,ml 

This rupture with actual life and the ,*»„»>„ l. • , , 

poets themselves, as thev htvr 1 , 1 h ,f,r 

haustible source of in.tiiuithm { 1,r, "'' r ‘‘ n •*>< >ue»* 

search for subjects. {,, „ t \ . rUtk 

many Decadents could „!* '''? 1 . N» .r hath, 

threw themselves upon the inn’ 1 *’ • v * <,fM ’V *»m! twenty 

the revolution. So c o them " 

°* *hem M «, w„ )fe tmr , lt| wh uh they 
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swore fidelity to the people and declared themselves the cham¬ 
pions of the proletariat and of Socialism, But this curious 
phenomenon was of short duration* i he reaction came, and the 
Decadents attain steeped themselves in mysticism or frank 
sexuality. The Decadents could not fail to feel their false 
position, Blok* one of the most talented of them* recently 
published an open letter* in which he avowed that the public is 
far from regarding, the Decadents as k regarded* and does still 
regard* the representatives of 44 civic poetry,” When the aged 
Blechtchicv stretched forth his trembling hand* counselling men 
to a go forward without fear or doubt towards the valorous 
exploit” all his hearers heard him with respect. In the repre¬ 
sentatives of pure art n the same audience see only so many 
comedians or clowns. This complaint* cued from Blok s letter* 
is not without foundation : the majority of Russian readers 
continue to regard M social” poetry as a noble manifestation of 
the poetic genius. 
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THE EVOLUTION OK IJTKRAiTUK IN THE NINETEENTH 
AN'H TWENTIETH TEN IT WES 

I. The Russian novel. IL The liteuture nt the KamnUtinliv^ 
NarotitiiklmtvtK III. The htnaturr %>( t**<- "gtty »Uvi" IVliefe. 
hov. IV. MtnlermsT* and tVcidctits. V. Tw» t’.., 

Tolstoy and Gorky. 

I 

The specific character «d Ku.suii Ineratwr , !„,rnrss , rj j 
life and its snci.il rha'actei • b-«rh tat'ditatr. an.I luumn. the 
study of its evolution. It tot dtutr* it became tlir dates and 
phases of literary evolution com, id;,- with t„» vltu | 
political evolution 5 it Jumper-. ,1 | l; >, one, Ru-mau litruttue 
being merely the J/'m-f relic tion of the 1m* of Rtmia, it j, « m .,. 
sary to understand the pevuluritir. of Hut htc to tote mir can 
grasp the evolution of Russian l.-tfm. 

This closeness to life has provoked one vety cut intis pltenonir* 
non : the heredity of literary type*, J« real ;,!e tin* generations 
are connected by ties of psytlite parentage and mltrin ,„»« h, m , 
another. In the same way the work-. .4 Rmdan life, attire, 
studied in chronological order, on!.'- «, to c.faidwh 4 emraioyy 
oftypes. This genealogy i* divvied into liter an families, wto.se 
members present commoit dusacieis-ticand rath m ti ; ,, c 
families is inseparable from a .yoi t.d stiaimu. 

From this point of view the literary rtolunnn of the fict hair 
of the nineteenth century is pattie«ttrly intcjritmg, At this 

»p 
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period the nobility, freed by the. system of serfdom from all labour 
and material care, might have devoted itself to the acquisition 
a wide and generous culture. It did nothing of the kind 
Onlv a small group of nobles devoted themselves to the study of 
foreign literature, the perfection of intellectual culture, and the 
creation of modern Russian literature. Tins mtellcetual move¬ 
ment developed under the influence of the french Revolution 

and of foreign philosophy , 

The position of this u eulightened Hitt” was sufhcie.itly tragic 
Their spirits soared high ; their ideas were astonishingly radical 
for the period; hut physically they were compelled to live m 
an atmosphere saturated with the ignorance of the people and 
the arbitrary brutality of the Government. This contradiction • 
between the ideal and the real, between what ought to ht and 
what is , could hut provoke an embittered melancholy in the mind 
of the “ intellectual.” 'This melancholy was the more gloomy 
in that even the hopes of a better future were feeble ; the masses 
were sunk in so profound a slumber, were so remote from the 
environment of the thinkers, that the latter could not even 
dream of any practical application of their ideas. Moreover, the 
Government rigorously repressed any attempt of the kmd I_he 
sentiment of solitude, scepticism, and despair invaded the mind 
( ,f the cultured thinker. Many of these mt.mute dramas 
ended disastrously; society finally “ate up" all.the_ good 
impulses, the radical aspirations or the Russian _ Voltairians, 
who, as they grew older, changed into hypocritical bigots and 
conservators. There is one typical instance of such a transfor¬ 
mation. At first a passionate admirer of Voltaire, then alarmed 
by his “revolutionary" ideas, Catherine II finally persecuted 
the Russian Vohairianetz and sent a bust of Voltuirc, which 
adorned her worktable, to the lumber-room. If an mtcUec- 
tual" resented and opposed the process of “assimilation, he 
took refuge in a moral and spiritual solitude, veiled in a gloomy 

cloud of scepticism and despair. , , ., . , . . 

This impossibility of realising the dreamed-of .deal, of giving 
oneself to some practical task, led the Hitt of the time to develop 
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themselves on mt tide •»#» at the com of stultifying the wi. 
This mixture of culture mid .irfusnit will-power h chaiaetcristic 
of the Russian “ intellectual." ’I‘he npe of “ intellectual" 
without a will fills the litc-rajuro of the tint hah of tin: nine, 
teenth century. As the n«»trl occupied the place ut honour in 
this literature, the Heroes of the mmt remarJuMe nuveh. of th» 
period are merely *t many valiants **f the same tt-j«.. 

This type appeals first in Pushkin's t>\ ynf thi-’h). The 
hero of this lomana; in seme t hiseypn -while at s.*m r 
resembling the heroes of Hvimi, is Mote u || CVM . u|j| „ 
national figure. ** IV sadness,** the scepticism (t „j 

irony of the heroes of Hyrott me steeped, at the tmirli of 1‘ushkin, 
with a flmui of local colour. O.m-in is rntaitily by Ut the 
superior of those who surround him, hut the romdoumrvi of 
his intellectual supeiioritv, which is due to the education he hat 
received and the conditions of his hte, leads Uuu tn despise other 
men. fie becomes so accustomed to pay «** .mention to those 
about him that he fails t.i j.rnnve the profound rrf .| m} » wit} , 
which he has inspired a youuy pit!, and dors not understand 
the soul, so full of life, that suricmieu to turn. Vet tim soul 
is the manifestation of the iaitmhtr ideal wim h was thrmefoiih 
to haunt the Russian autrl. T1 ,h mpnimuy othm is^ 
Ontegin’s case quickly transformed ion, mah-dutm,,. N, lf „ n!v 
do men fail to undctsta.nl him, but he to undmund 

them. His eduaitiuts anil the habit *4* wmllly Inr fitrrciit him 
from breaking with a society winch is totally alien to hut., ami 
he continues to waste hi* existence. The melancholy ot the 
Russian meadow* and the cold of fo.n.y ,S { . IVtrrs'un- the 
background of ,1, .£ 

m f°l despair which sounds u, the paces of flavor. 

o Ltin^r eJ mr VT' Uy Lr ""* mt ' (V * wr «»*'< *"i"*hrr 

Zd more Of VTrT ^ b » £ »'* i«mr profound 

more of a thinker than his jtirmr-air. f.d P h, ( j r » m 

he waste" Sf* ” M •“* * hK MiMt -*«*»" i < hic'w 

e,= The «,„c'r.. M r; . . .- 

^ 1 4 K 4111 M Mr lh*nm «4 Lmiiitftttj?, 
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a fallen angel* descended ujnm can Si to biin* desolation and 

misery* , 

Ttie social and psychological roots or the “negative and 
“destructive” types of Pushkin and Lermontov are easily dis. 
covered it wc compare the Oniegins of Russian fiction with the 
intellectual type depicted bv Griboiedov in his immortal comedy 
InUllif/n(f Mn^ Mtsf»iunt. The hero oi' this comedy (con¬ 
temporary with the works of Pushkin) is a veritable enthusi¬ 
ast compared with the “cold” Onicgm and the “gloomy" 
Petchorin. 

Equally discontented with his environment, he docs not con¬ 
fine himself to adopting an abstr.tct scepticism like Onicgtn, 
but dreams of arousing his country. However, his generous 
ideas, his fiery speeches simply heat against the stupid passivity 
of society, and he ts presently convinced that he is a useless, 
a superfluous person. His enthusiasm lapses into despair and 
the comedy ends in tragedy. 

The transformation of comedy into tragedy is one of the most 
frequent phenomena in Russian hteiature. burnt this point ol 
view the evolution of Gogol is particularly interesting. Gogol 
began hy humorous tales of the popular customs 
of the Uktainc, tales sparkling with genuine youthful gaiety. 
Then he wrote Thu /m/wtJr, a comedy drawn from the life of 
the provincial hurcaut racy, at the end of which he asks the 
public, shaking with laughter, the unexpected question : “What 
are you laughing at i You are laughing, at vourrelve* 1 ” And 
suddenly tragedy pierces the gusts of laughter; the various 
episodes which seemed so delightful considered separately become 
mournful and disastrous. Then appeared a poem in prose, 
,SW<, describing the laughable sides of Russian life: and 
tins time the reader hears “a laugh behind the sobs.” 

‘This “comedy” of Russian life ends in complaint and 
horror. Attacked by neurosis, the laugh died forever on his 
li|ts : presently they gave utterance only to groans and words 
of horror stammered in the face of death. 

Another example: Tchckhov, a writer who died but a few 
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years ago, gained his first reputation by light hum 
in which all was gay and inoffensive. Years pai 
and dramatic notes were at first rare, but preser 
more and more frequent in his humorous tales, i 
of the little jester’s bells was drowned by the h 
of nails into the immense coffin in which the li'v 
—Russia. 

But let us return to the Russian novel. It wai 
of Gontcharov and Turgenev and Tolstoy that 
highest development. As I shall have to spea 
Tolstoy, I will set his work aside for the moi 
Gontcharov and Turgenev, their principal worJ 
mind, variants of the same old theme : the intej 
Russia is useless and incapable of practical activi 

Gontcharov’s novel Oblomov (published in 185 
economic and social surroundings in which the c 
not active” type of “intellectual” is formed, 
noble who has lived from childhood in the atr 
u natural economy”; he is not a producer, bul 
The serfs do everything for him, and according 
admission “ he had never even drawn his own i 
Oblomov frequents the University; he has a pret 
understanding of art. 

“The delight of high ideals was within his rea< 
in the deep silence of his soul, he wept bitterly ov< 
of humanity, experiencing a vague suffering, a 
straining of the soul towards some unknown distant 
times a thought would shine into his mind, wand 
his brain as a wave of the sea, and then, growi 
would fire all his blood. Then his muscles quiv< 
would swell, and his intentions were transformed in 
Now, now, his aspirations were about to be rea 
place to action . . . and then! . . ” 

But instead of action there comes only a mourr 
“To what end ?” And Oblomov, wearied by a spij 
stretches himself upon his bed, where he passes altr 
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day. Even love, the heroic love of' Olga, which strive to 
save Oblomov from being engulfed, is powerless in the face of 
habit and social conditions. Even while loving, Olga, Oblomov 
renounces his love as being too “ mui»ict ’* for him, and threaten¬ 
ing to break through his profound somnolence. 

Sometimes Oblomov is powetlev. not only to transform his 
ideas into action, hut even to translate them into wools, . . , 
Rudin, Turgenev’s hero, on the contrary, has the faculty of 
enveloping his ideas in a form that fires the hearts of his hearers, 
but after this transformation of energy, he stops short. Rudm’s 
words remain pretty phrases j they are unable to translate them¬ 
selves into vital and practical action. 

Rudin is for more profound and interesting than the hemes 
of Pushkin and Lermontov. He does not drape himself, as 
do these latter, in the worn mantle of a somewhat stipeifu tal 
Ilyronism j he docs not sufler from that almost Oriental indolent e 
which destroys Oblomov, ami far from despising the populate, 
he loves it warmly. But sincere though they arc, Rudin dors 
not go farther than his phrases. Kudin's energy ts subjected 
by Turgenev to many tests. One of these tests consists tn 
his meeting with a young gift, Natalie, who, filled with enthusiasm 
by his speeches, determines to follow him in Im put ant of 
the ideal. But Rudin dors not aeerpt Natalie as fits com¬ 
panion; he himself feels incapable of undeitaking this pursuit, 
full of difficulties as it k After all, behind Rudm*. finr phia.r* 
there is nothin;* hut a lack of will and a powcrlessurv. to devote 
himself to practical activity. A. with all the hemes of the Russian 
novel of this period, his moral courage is inferior to his intellet - 
tual force. 

Gontcharov and Turgenev attempted to find the hen* whme 
soul shall be a balanced harmony of mtelligrmr and will; hut 
the Russian society of their day did not euatde them to conceive 
such a type, ft is a cut ions fait that both these wtitn •. found 
it necessary to import a positive type from abroad. To the 
idle Oblomov Gontcharov opposed Stul/., a semi-German, a dry 
personage, the prototype of the business man ” rather than the 
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“social man.” A* tb» Tmugcurv, the her.* of his novel On the 
Eve is a Bulbar patriot, who, unlike Ru.fin, van n,»t only speak 
but act, anti wlm does n«tt fear to allow the woman he hived to 
follow him. The cxjMf*»fon “ to follow him '* is luudtv exact, 
for the heroine of the Russian novel, lav ft out tolhnvin * her man, 
marches at his side or even piece.fo* him. She suffots from 
no lack of wilt, and with her the thought and the wont are 
always ready for tiansfoimatinn into action. She seek* in the 
man* not external attractions hut ipitsmal beautv, devati.rn of 
ideas. For her, the man L two tin a male nor an adorn, hut 
a friend at who.>c side site strive, tot the ideal. 


II 

The commencement of the second half ot the nineteenth 
century marked a chan t** in the aspect ol Russian litmture. 
While the literature of the ptcvfon** fifty years had been almost 
exclusively aristocrat!*, and the ideology of it, authors similar 
to that of the Hite ot the nobtnrv, the sr.ond half of the century 
saw the rise of the nrvuuhimt.f (men «>t v.utmis tanks;, and 
of a literature whivIt was the vtuik of the middle and lower 
classes of society, and a hvtntf, piotest against the aristocracy 
and serfdom. 

With in advent into life and fount, the “ Nihilism ** of the 
raznotchintzy attacked with hatted the ** a* ■.throw " of the old 
aristocratic Liberalism, and lau.hed at the Liter's iovr of fine 
phrases never followed hy practical action. I'mfor the influence 
of the razmuhintzy even the external a.jwt t of Rus«.m Sttetaturc 
was modiiied, for new Ittetai.y methods wrtr employed and * 
new style was formed. But the r.nt«/.*. W*-.v witter. tmtamed 
faithful to the Hag til ic.ifo,m in wiimt* shadow the lluv.ian 
novel had achieved so powrifol a growth and icminnrd to 
employ the “inductive method of cieaimii," win, h had endowed 
Russian literature with an extra.*!dowry vitality and an attractive 
simplicity. The realism of the new writer* pte*cttdy became 
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naturalism, but a mutualism very remote from the '***‘» J 
naturalism’* of Western Kurn|w amt of Funrr, 1 hr natuMm.m 
of the backstairs and boudoir has never lul its «fr»n|'*t"* «n 
Russian letters, ami it is only the “Modernists" amt " l)rva..ent* 
of the present day who are beginning to treat <4 sesual theme'*. 
The naturalism "of the rmn-tJinHi was metriv a piftiew.y 
truthful but chaste and pure description of hie, ot (hr surtetuigs 
of the people. The novelists ot the old had sympathized 

with the people, hut their works reflected untv a calm vmttpasss.m. 
The new men wrote with " the sap of their nerves, the bl«*wt 
of their hearts." Their style was restless, uupnumv., tmjudtslted j 
their works pave the impression that thrit author, found it 
materially and morally impossible to p<tWt every chapter, every 
phrase, as Gontcharov, for example, had dune. G-mf- harm 
devoted to each of his mrvets ten to twenty scan «t a" 1 Umm 
labour. The material conditions of the mainly of thr new 
writers were lamentable. Moreover, they denim a!**’v avoided 
giving their work an “esthetic” aspect, and hastened to 
throw it, like m accusation, in thr face of so. my. F>« t!m 
reason their work seems a * ham »» we compare if wuh the 
novels of Tourgenev and Gonu lurov, with then woe and grasr- 
ful architecture. Hut this chaos hv. its dreadful heautv. 

The most remarkuWe rrpicsciuamcs of thr Istm tture *4 the 
period of “Nihilism" were J’omialovsky ami Re-.hnniknv. 

Pomialovsky !>' *',<) acquired fame by hss in fa if th 

Burnt , in which we find a rigottm-.lv rxavt |«< tv.i*> of tit r 
education received by the ihildirn in the etcJcsust. >! »* boon 
or Buriy, Drunkenness in masters turd pupils, mutual hatred, 
corporal punishment pushed to thr degree *4 totrme smh wav 
the moral and pedagogical hell draitk-d by I** me >1 »v »ky, 

He was also the author of two bug novels, M tin ft- and Thr 
Htipfmm sf it Ml UUahtu Man, whose hem ts the same, and 
which read like two pruts of one work. In these the 

question of private Iwppiur.. and pubii. welts;.* is t nna-h-.e.i 
from the point of view of the raw ■tJ-mi-i.v, M doiov, thr hero 
of the two novels, is an ** intellectual" who Ira* irwued Itom lha 
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great masses, as is his frieml Tehran aunt. Molotov .md Tchwe- 
vanin both suffer Horn smuil mri|tuitfi«*», but, tike Rtuim, 
Molotov is incapable of *tt u /,,’lmg against evil, doubts himself, 
and is tormented by pessimism. In the end he halts on the 
threshold of “ hurgmt hinpiiww," while understanding that the 
“domestic idyll" is not a solution at the wial and philosophic 
problem of the aims of life, but a tla. hr brfoir this problem. 
Tcherevanirt i» even more severely bitten hv the serpents ot 
doubt and scepticism. He dahmatrs A ** philosophy of the grave¬ 
yard," which decline* that men ate too evil to deserve to he 
loved, and his gloomy pessimism ends in the negation of all 
ideals. The logical conclusion of his philosophy is solitude, 

In the works of ReHltctmk.it . •;») the naturalistic 

literature of the period of “Nihilism" attained its most ardent 
expression. The novel l'sh<? 'H.v» tthe inhabitants of the 
village of Podhpiuul, a novel whn h htougfit tame to Rrdict- 
nikov, was the fits! purely realistic 4r*vtspno» of the hie of our 
peasants. In this work we see the mmmf, not through the prom 
of compassion or with the pity ot the ** enlightened i/ywr," 
but as he is, mid we see turn amid a dn.date inhabited 

by a half-pagan tribe, the IVrmuks, The better ur»i of the 
inhabitants of Podlipnata can baldly vomit up to five, and the 
majority of them have not enough to eat. When they do 
manage to eat, their noumhmem comitt* of « mixture of potato 
flour and the hark of trees reduced to a powder. The hori/tm 
of the inhabitants of' Podlipnaia is confined to the Imumlaries of 
their village, and only the question of the stomach ts accessible to 
their minds. 

Thanks to hi* artistic |Mmrtraft«m, Rnhetnikov wav not cun- 
tented to paint the gloomy life of the Russian peasants; he also 

understood their minds. 

His works formed a kind at transition between the jciind of 
“Nihilism” and that of the This latter period 

lasted from 1870 to *880. 

7 he expression mrmlmtiihturn is derived from the word xurW, 

people. Populism would be the best translation of the team 


tub m-oumoN of t.rreMArvuR >.v< 

w» .1 «'< ■' pkrt..... K w. ■><“> 

vJpi.ito.phic,'towci. i-'W'-* 1 lt j 

’, impuW which W the “ intellect, uU " 

suited an l for the industrial pode. 

people, or rather toward tin , a . Ur ,, ttM |,•* h -.(«*.! 

tariat of those days was verv small, lh , 

to find i» the people an aid w the rw.i/atiutt » l«")^ ’ 

the source of chat hope and act.vuv whose aW.ur «na.fo * 
own lives so wretched and despnriuo. ‘ r <*• » * 

the disciples of the new popular, 

finding in the rural commune the embryo ot the tr.gu o« |«*m. 

“1r!Zh, 8 i» o, the new w* .-*»* 

“NihilwtC-lnt .hoc hlttct WW «■* 

,h= papular life, The mtclctic of the 

a group of “repentant an normal nn snamr *h b 

fairly well defined the tone and the psyrhnlngn al ^ 

new writers. When, after the abohtum of .e.fdo.n, hr i r 
kctuals" succeeded in becoming ^.umted with tm the 
the Russian peasant-, tltrv were homt.ed, Ma»v . «h-r » 

grasped the fact tfiat they were living on the l,d-m d 

that they were its “ debtors," and they rmuKrd to repay 

Moreover, the mtminiki hoped to find in the life ot the people 
the moral “foundations" necessary to heal thru Uk of wti* ami 
their scepticism, and the “superfluous" man hoped to change 
himself by contact with the great masses, as Aut-rus was tentum 

by contact with the earth. , . . , • 

The literature of the narMustm was coloured hv tins 
tendency. It did not break wuh the realist tra.hoon hut the 
semi-ethnographical naturalism of Fomiahnsky and Krd.uu.aov 
could not satisfy them, for they were not uino-m to d. *inw 
facts, hut sought to discover the truth ...mealed m the depths 
of peasant life. Impelled by this tendency, numerous 
writers idealized the muftk, and presented huu as a somewhat 
superficial type. Such was the case wrth /latouatsky, who 
according to the remark ot a Russian entte transformed the 
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“drab little mm A into an epic hero, rspir.-ang himself like a 
poet.” 2asudim,kv, another well-known writer, painted t h e 
Russian peasants as “ viiia,;e Titan,.** 

The literature of' the ruin.mh was ei.v-rd hy yet another 
current, which was manifested i» the piut-midiv vital works 
of the writer Usp'-Av Tins dues not mean 

that Uspemkv was a sttan-cr to ■n»t«jeem«? ait. Reading his 
novels, drawn from the life of the peawnt* and the fetih 
one always knows on wlm Is side the sy mp.it hir* of the writer are 
to be found. However, Usjvcmky never distorted the truth for 
the sake of hit svmpothscs, however haid this reality may have 
been to his mnvdtii't hrait. It was with at»,;utd» that he related 
his scuipulouH observations, am! with an.-msh he discovered how 
remote was the realm- t«om the av.es turns of the *w< He 

does not paint the tinai commune as a patadw of j,d ajuality : 
he shows it ;w the theaue of an reonotme *tiu,;g|r, the tumults* 
warfare of the strong upon the weak. Thr p.vvhu al and moral 
“bases” of the peasant apprat in t\p-nAv\ iiinrit not nlrali/a-,1, 
but as they are. Cnpidstv and *ap.Hin- are so vri.n v ,iv implanted 
in the peasant’s naftnr, *av'. t r \pm-.k v, that the “ comtmmi.nt " 
of the rnit is mereiv a plea-, mg ma-k, Mimd which link exploita¬ 
tion, competition, injustice and vhunter. A pa--my pessimism 
tinges ail his works. lAjrtisky could not rmittic thr contrast 
between his idea! ami thr reality, and finally contracted a mental 
malady. Having passed Song yeat* mi an asylum, Uspensky 
died in 1902. 

Ill 

The pesdmism which t laiut'-d thr mi.,i talented and siturir of 
the narodniki, Uspensky, seized npmi a font of ml:.-, .. 

After the year iHRm almost the whole of Rtms.m literature was 
tinged with a gloomy prommm, and the pni.,d of "atulvsis** set 
in, a period which maiked tic death *4 emu n,ih,,.usm>. ami 
ardent feeling. I hi, chan re in the arnri at state of mind was 
due in part to the political traction and the uucl Governmental 
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repression, and in part to the disillusions of the intell«uai% who 
had not found in the people wh.it they had hoped. I he intel¬ 
lectual flit* and the people had nut been aide to draw very near 
to one another. A writer of the pc<»"d, voting (Kipouteh- 
Novodvorsky (died of tuberculosis in t88 a) waxed immeul over 
this “march toward the people " on the part of the intellectual*, 
of whom he said: * Neither jays nor peacocks, they arenas far 
from the ruling classes as from the mass of the people." 

To this uncertain po.ition of the “ intellectuals/ who *mn as 
though suspended in a void, corresponds a psychical and moral 
degeneration. Social questions, questions of the concrete life of 
the people, disappear no one knows whither, to give ptaee to 
psychological problems, analyses of sensations and ideas, and 
literature 'assumes a psychological character, a development which 
the “psychological inn cl” of Dostoyevsky bad foretold. 

I have not yet had occasion to speak of Dostoyevsky, tor it is 
difficult to refer this remarkable writer to tun place in cutreuf 
literature. Dostoyevsky be *,an in his faunm. Mtwmo '/ tfu 
DmlAmme, a realistic descupuwi of the convict ptison and its 
manners, but this novel did not place him in the camp *4 the 
realists, whose leaders were t’omi.itovsky and Re-.hrtmkuv, On 
the contrary, he was violently opposed to “ Ndrhstic ” tendenvirs 
ami wrote a novel entitled Th* lull Spirit*, which was directed 
against “Nihilism” and the revolutionary movement. Having 
condemned the “pride” of the intellrehuh, Dostoyevsky con¬ 
trasted with this [Hide the “simplicity" of the popular mind and 
lauded the “moral bases" of the Russian people. Rut the 
mystical alfection which he felt for the projdc bad nothin.- in 
common with the populism of tf .prosky. I he populous of 
Dostoyevsky was of the “Right," akin to Slavism and the 
official panh.tism ; that of Uspruskv was of the “I.eit." As 
for the literary side of Dostoyevsky s work, it m.iy be tailed 
realistic, but it is the realism of psychology, almost of psychiatry. 
Dostoyevsky's power of reading the soul was extraordinary. 
Better than any one he knew the ins and outs of the mind of 
the Russian “intclkxUul,” that mind so eager to “ svuigc 
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itself,” to turn upon itself—* mind without will. (Hi* lhim 

ground Mf»'- ■*» > atr a tauuhlr k U nunnt to»m this point »»*' view.) 
Neither Christianity nor Sataimsu could save thr hen** 0 f 
Dostoyevsky from their tali, Hum internal di.und, and in u j n 
did his heroes call Cthiist .nut the Devi! to then aid. 

Between iHHuand 1X40 the tragedy wlmh wm proceeding in 
the mind of the Russian “ intellectual *’ was drpit ted l>v many 
authors, prominent ammtjt whom was Gaislun, who died in 
1888. Garshin could not give u» the toll ntcamre <*f his ulentj 
a mental nwtadv led him while yet voiin.; ut suicide. His RtJ 
Flatvtr^ which symbolt/es “.til the cm 3 of the arm Id," mall* some 
of the symbols of Dostovcv >kv, although GaodtinV point of view 
was very different fu«m the Utiri's. Another ut Garshin"* 
novels, T/u Puinuri, raises the problem ut the artistic v(nation 
and tdtruistic dufv, a cpnrsttou win- h had already toimruted the 
“repentant iA/jwu» > ” uf the puptthit period. 

The revolutiouarv fire of thr vrats tbo 8 , died down, and in 
literature the eht.utnim,* of ** ,-iev, ordinary days" irplued the 
interpretation of tumultuous, impulses. As thr poet of rhr “ptry 
days” appeased IVhr'* mv. We have already mentioned'tin* 
writer in a precedin'» haptri, in who h wr noted how 1 caddy the 
comedy of the great Kmuatr witters turn-, to tragedy, 

Tchekhov (tX -o tv<l’i •* w *‘?rr of twm ongntal talent, 
resembles other Russian authors neither m Mm not in style, 
He created and per tested the sketch and the short story •• form* 
comparable to those of thr French writer*. 

I chekhov habitually seized up- ut one fact, one personage, one 
moment in the life of a nun, and therein refute,!, as in a 
microcosm, the essence of thr hie, the ,»! ut the |uuson selected. 
From the outset of his literary career IVfiekhuv «oiuentiaied his 
attention on the comic sides of life, and im bus,*l»tet ran,,* like the 
joyful song of a young bsrd. Fhen lie devoted himself to depict¬ 
ing the sorrows of life, attaining ut tins pronto r the same perfec¬ 
tion as before. I he tmial farts of the live* ut common folk were 
described by him, and lot these d/vuspm.ie, he employed tire 
method of artistic induction so d< ar to the > 4 d Ruwian realism,, 
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,„J « am *»* ttac, like <!"■■ to' °* *• I» 

will! » few -imi>le n«i. to ill. .IrM.fJ uu-nul 

, A " ■s 

more cpcr ullv c <1» ^ !* 

Of the “intellectual*”; to the portrayal, rather, of J 
ot tn , „■ lt ^ u . lua i,» 0 f Tchetehov do not live : they the 

armies; the m * ■ 'i\hrkh«v is hv no mean* a 

slowlv, 'Hu- “intellectual ot l tin It tun t w , 

Rudin thitMV at least according to huusrll M eonft.a. 

1 , , t L i„ w flip thttikiiifi pcftcitiilitf* 3lill lm 111 

l’™“” Oh ;«•>"“ .. 

he comparable to the nun.tHi*, who <»» o ,»^lU<ttul ” 

wat „'> from die well of u j.‘imUr »«ck. 0» “ 

of Tehckhov {M^esse*. only one thing : tl ‘c pa't. l*or Him .he 
;Un «td he uuute arc only an interminable ^en*. « 
u^v days” a waste of vulgar existence* the shadow of the 

'' '/rL/t ‘to y > 0 »*? ^ thc heroine of one of Trhekhov'* 

I fh « We shall live .... We shall live a long, long pro- 
4amu , “VV t Hh• thr(li , llra ,cutty, wc shall 

cessnm of u.g,hw ami aa s. m lUr 

surrender ourselves to d. ath- wc 

W "A*’ lw nq«U despair—this i* the peculiar tone of Tchekhav’t 
mtcllcctuato. 


flowm are imlnU «u> tiffH ;m* 4<u4, 

in iiiipcnirtralilr* I4ti:k a » lite Unnh* 

In these word* a Russian poet has eharactewcd the mental 
condition of Tchckhov’s period, the atmosphere <4 the grey 
iltvs ” In vain did many writers attempt to revive the better 

tLloi.,,,, of Rimmaii kcm. I" "« T' im ' 

Koudenko, continued the wotk of Turgenev, giving to Kuwait 
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society his beautiful studies of popular life, studies illumined hy 
the rays of a genuine humanism. In vain did Leo Tobtov - 
that mighty lion of Russian iiti tuture -prr.u‘h hit in<U fatigable 
sermons. Russian society seemed to It.ne tin '.uten the gods it 
had adored but a little while before. . , , I'ht finrtn my fajfj 
the fires are dead. . . . Yes, but paper flower* have spnuited in 
the place of the living blossom ; in place of the true fire we have 
fireworks. To-day the foreground of Russian literature is 
occupied by a host of writers who regard literature as a noisy 
trade, an advertisement. At every moment wc hive “new 
currents,” each claiming to be “ the very latest thin*'.” Wc 
have “mystic writers,” “anarchist* mystics,” “v-m'i dsns,” '* itn- 
pressionists,” and plenty more. The public and the critic* dt» 
not make much effort to distinguish between all thee titles « n d 
are content to lump them together under the *t>le **» “ Modem* 
ists ” or “ Decadents.” 

Although in verse the “ Modernists” have contributed to 
perfect the technique of poetry, on the nthri band tlirv (hrrairn 
to destroy the noble simplicity of Russian pn.ar t»v imtodin m 
out of a love of “originality,” aitifhial and alfe. r.-.! term* and 
phrases. As for the ideas of the “ Modems!.,” tltrv air o«- ; »ame. 
With much sound and fury, they claim to hate t-mb wed Rio.u 
with a “new word ” ; but a study of thrir work* Tow, that tin* 
“new word ” is merely a clumsy falsification of the mmt ..(Jmaiy 
bourgeois individualisms borrowed from hmope. Tim* the 
“Modernists” are like the cook who, having stolen fm,»» her 
mistress a cast-off old-fashioned hat, iugrtiunusSv ima/iisrd that 
she was wearing the very latest creation. Modernist hn-i.tfme 
has introduced only one novelty to the Kimun ; W!t {, 

efforts worthy of a better cause, the “MMcmi.t,” hare ion- 
centrated their attention upon sexual subject*, line a.M.n mu 
“Modernists” are imitating models, esjm ullv l-mmhMto.hl.. 
But in place of the light and joyous Gallic rmn h they uttrn >'»<■ 
us merely a gross and naked pornography, 

I. * "7 regrettable that “ Mudtrai,,,,," w ,„c!, lu , „„ 
insignificant disciples, should have influem cl „ a talc, !, 
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that of Leonid Andreyev, the novelist and dramatist. Andreyev 
made hi-. literary JO-ut at the beginning of the present century 
with shoti stories in winch tin- methods of Russian realism were 
minified with impressionist and svtnholist elements, and which 
revealed the influence of Kdgat Allen I’oe. He then broke with 
realism, and instead of resulting to the inductive method, so 
typical of Russian realism, or the purely deductive method, 
Andreyev chooses n«< matter what abstract philosophical or moral 
thesis and incarnates it in the semi abstract characters of his 
books. It was thus that he wrote two of his longer novels - 
Tbs,fJ:i) and Th /.<> .*/ /'.m'.'i Phi i-A Ay. The hero of Thm^htt 
incatitates the tpir-mon of the tdative value of reason and insanitv, 
and the absence of a piecur boundary between these two states 
of mind. Tee Lit/ i l\h Pi T/mviHv is a transetiptum or the 
H-ldtcal mutative of Job, in whu h the sunt of job is sustained by 
a poor eottntt v purst, Va.ali i’hnri.ky. A host of mishit tunes 
t,d! upon V os oh, who t» a-.med that (i<>d has sent them to 
»> maik him” w.th 41 Hi- im am! thnrbv to make him a 
piophrt am: wi. ai Sr w. m kef. Hut the esprv ted tlurai le is not 
pet burned, and Va.-.t!t • m a-. C Ld. 

Au-h»~yev uK . i .u. ■ ■ fh r .pte.tiriu ot notaries in his dtatna 
X, The hrs.t of «V.;r: ; r. an afhmt, an anaulu.t, who 
dctc.t-. mb me and dimm oi d.-.fonii.e H tn otdrt to -,rr “mat! 
b-tt nurd ott fhr roth.” basinolaiiv, Savva hates religion. 
An clou. to ups a , "»< ptej-idne, hr (ties to break a 

tnu.il uN-m tie ui wimh n kept m a omitfiy monastery. The 
attempt f ul-., s.suu.t to fhr ifr.tMiriv»i a voum’ monk, Savva*, 
i*.»!» !anf, an-', the »onv-1, w.th *i atei frsmot than ever, von- 
tmurs to is-“l.ice tn the “uciasulotcs p-iwn " ot the holy tkoM. 
A"* f“t Savva, hr is killed h’« f lime whom he sought to deliver 
flout thru pirjudi. ri, 

rite III ton, ..1 “flic •di.id-tw, ” over “the hght,” of natural 
Son r-i «nrr < * -*ions !. o of *' f *<lv nvet "travmt, ot death 
met life, So., iwmmr »T' (an.mife theme of AmliryrvN walk 
In his tale Vh Hh.li'-n- a trvojut.-n-.aiv em.muter* a pimtilnte 

the nn unction of Simnaii dr '.i.d.nmi, and atmrs at the utmlu- 
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sion that it is impossible to struggle with evil, Haring denied 
evil previously, he finally recognizes it ami approves of it : “ \ou 
who see ! Let us put out our eve -, tor it )•« shameful hu us to 
look at those who are bom blind. It, thanks to our tiny lantern*, 
we cannot light all the darkness, then out with the flame and 
let us all crawl in the dark. If Paradise is not for ail, I will none 
of it! • • • Let us drink in order that all fires uuv go out!" 

In My Notes Andreyev gives us a defence of prisons and proves 
the insignificance of liberty. In jfitAtt we have the apologia of 
treason. Judas delivered Christ only to glorify Him, and his 
treachery appears as the suhiimest proof of love. In his drama 
Anathema he demonstrates the uselessness of goodness and of 
good actions, which according to the author are invariably 
transformed into evil. Finally, in the Life Man Amlteyev 
represents the tragedy of life in general and the absolute inevit¬ 
ability of unhappiness. 

The pessimism of Andreyev cannot be compared to the 
pessimism of a Tchekhov, which looks xadlv upon Kusaau life, 
but not on life in general. In reality, all Andreyev's work is 
merely the apology of death, an ap-do -y ttt who h the ILmnur 
intellectual, from his militant rationalism anti his soual i«!r,»-of 
the mid-century, has passed on to a nr;*. 0 nut of all ideal*, to the 
symbolical glorification of darkness and the pii-orr. 

But while the Decadents belonging ttt the intellectual Russian 
bourgeoisie have sunk into pesomi.m, eettain young voii es have 
arisen among the people—voices tail ttf hope and vigour, Maxim 
Gorky was the first and the best til these her this of the new t.,it cs 
of the people. 


V 

To understand and judge Maxim Gmkv, we should compare 
him with Leo Tolstoy. This comparison will enable us to note 
the individual peculiarities of the two great writers and the path 
which Russian literary genius has billowed liunnrr thr !.nt hfry 
years. 
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Maxim Gorky and Leo Tolstoy are the two poles of con¬ 
temporary Russian literature. They belong to two different, 
entirely different worlds. Leo 'I olstoy was a Count, a member 
of one of the oldest aristocratic families of Russia, a rich 
landowner who passed half his life isolated upon his family 
estate. Gorky, the son of a house-painter, had to struggle for 
life during his whole youth, wandering across the steppes and 
along the roads of Russia. 

The development of Tolstoy’s literary talent commenced 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, that is to say, 
when the economic and social conditions of Russia were very 
different to what they are to-day. The hourgmue and the 
industrial proletariat of our days did not as yet exist. Land¬ 
owners and peasants, military and civil bureaucrats, made up the 
whole of society. The education received in tins precapitalist 
environment left its mark upon Tolstoy. The country, the life 
of the rural landowners and the peasants, were to the end of his 
da vs the principal if not the only theme of Tolstoy’s work. 1 he 
new social classes, especially the proletariat, remained always 
unknown to him, always incomprehensible. Me despised them, 
recognizing no labour as w real ” and useful, except labour per¬ 
formed upon the soil, and regarding the life of cities as negative 


iiiul destructive. 

lUvisu* concentrated all his attention on the country and the 
Hfc of rural landowners and peasants, Tolstoy passed through 

several stages in the comprehension and representation of that 
Ufr, The first of these phases was marked by the immortal 
romance tt'ar and ZW. This work contains the whole pre¬ 
capitalist period of Russian life, the nobles living still under con¬ 
ditions of natural economy, without anxiety, untroubled by 
doubts, accepting life as it came, profoundly persuaded that tins 
life was as it dwuld h<. The “millions of torments which so 
cruelty wounded the minds of the heroes of other Russum novels 
of the mid-century had scarcely touched the heroes o It ar and 
Pant, Onlv two of them seem already infected by the spirit o 
im|uietudc t ottly two seem to muse upon flu* problem of the 
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meaning of life. The heroes of War anJ /W arc contented 

to live. • 

.Anna Karenin marks the second phase m the Im-uiv eu.hun.n 

of Tolstoy, and in this novel the Russian utility -nr «•<•» under 
another aspect. The abolition of serfdom has readied in the 
disappearance of the natural economy and the advent of the reign 
of enterprise, and the nobles have been forced to awaken from 
their slumber to choose between two alternatives ; either they 
must waste their lives or from being vou-umm turn producers. 
Levin chooses the latter issue. In him are to be found certain 
autobiographical features. However, the road he follows does 
not satisfy the critical mind of Tolstoy t mi I'oLtov the sv>tem 
of bourgeois economy was met civ a mamie.tafioo of tti* “ faW 
culture” of cities, and he continued to seek a soluf tn to the 
problem of life outside the capitalist world, deep itr the vnimtiv. 
Unable to find this solution amort;: the nobles, hr apphe. to the 
mujiks. And he declares “ the truth of the ” t«. !» r “ the 

sole truth of God and humanity.” 

The germ of this “ truth of the mujih " is to he found irt 
Anna Karenin in the peasant Karatayev, He is di .titijptr.hed by 
his perfect submission to fate, to the “ suptemr will " a -an tut.- 
sion explained by the long centuries of stibjr* turn. 

To the “ vanity ” of the intellectual elite T>dt-*y opposes rhe 
“simplicity” of the life of those who till tor soil, and in hi* 
works this submission takes shape in the well-known idea “ nut to 
resist evil by violence.” This idea, joined to that of “ muputhu- 
tion,” constitutes the leit-motif of the literary work of Tnl-.toy. 

The material and intellectual level of tire ,;reat mao of the 
Russian people being of the very lowest, to! any multi not ,<<» to 
them with his principle of “simplification," It was thr upper 
stratum of society, the class of which he formed a part, that he 
called upon to “ simplify ” themselves. 

The invitation to “simplify” ami “repent” verms to relate 
Tolstoy to the narodnitchtstve , whose representatives railed them¬ 
selves “repentant seigneurs turd of whom wr have already 
spoken, But while the mmluiki of the Left summoned men 
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to collective buttle and revolution, Tolstoy did not believe in 
revolution, judging it to be as dangerous as autocracy, and in 
principle did not distinguish between Governmental violence and 
revolutionary violence. In this negation of organized conflict 
expressed by Tolstoy we find the essential features of the peasant’s 
character: social amorphousness, the tendency toward isolation, 
ami the incapacity of organizing themselves. By this negation 
of organized conflict Tolstoy also emphasized the necessity of the 
individual struggle against evil, of a struggle which was nothing 
more than a passive resistance to evil. This individual struggle 
would consist in not participating in evil, in not accepting adminis¬ 
trative duties, in refusing to sit as a magistrate, in refusing mili¬ 
tary service, etc. It was by these means that Tolstoy hoped to 
destroy the modern State and to lead men toward a free life upon 
free soil. This preaching of personal abnegation was in reality 
hut little dangerous to the Government; such non-organized 
individual activity was too insignificant to harm the powerful 
am! complicated system of the modern State. But little dan¬ 
gerous, and II topi m also, was the last ideal of Tolstoy, for the 
teturn to the life ot a “free labourer” and artisan, accompanied 
hy the renunciation ot modern technical methods, of industry, 
.rnd of science, is impossible to humanity ; one cannot reverse the 
wheels of history. But another side of Tolstoy’s literary work 
excited the resentment of the Russian reaction. It was his 
criticism of the State and of modern society, his criticism of all 
prejudices in general, and religious prejudices in particular. 
Thunks to the piercing insight of his mind and the delicate 
hearing of his heart, Tolstoy was able to penetrate beneath the 
depths of modern social relations, relieve the sufferings of those 
who were dear to him, and depict them with extraordinary power. 
In the darkest hours of a despotic reaction, only the fearless, 
indignant voice of the grand old man echoed across the land. 
AU Tolstoy’s talent was devoted to the denunciation and 
uni* tan of evil. Tolstoy considered art and literature only as 
means of struggling against evil and to propagate humanitarian 
ideas. Tolstoy’s work entitled IF hat is Art f has exercised a 
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considerable influence upon foreign art critici.m. Om of the 
most interesting representatives of the French .rt cr,t»e»« of our 
davs M Elie Faure, has remarked m thi* carna tion . tplJ - 
ing us of the man, art teaches us of »»'>rlves. I he orange 
thing is that it should need to du so. loKtoys hook means 
nothing else It has come in an u»Im|»|»v hour, when, J>< 
equipped for our inquiry, but confused befit, r the ho, won* which 
it opens and perceiving that our efforts are doM|>atrd, wr *«k to 
confront the results acquired, to unite out selves to others in a 
common faith and march forward. . . . Tolstoy b.r*said what 
needed to be said at the moment of his utuuni'r i Flic haute, 


History of Art, Paris, 1909 ). 

Gorky and Tolstoy have one point ot contact ; both regard 
the function of literature in the same m outer, teelmy, the same 
contempt for “pureart." One other feature thrv iuvruMommon : 
their complete negation of the existing social ami Hon at n *«em. 
Apart from this, Gorky’s talent seems to have come bom a 
different planet to that of Tolstoy. 

Unlike Tolstoy, who knew and loved only the country, Gorky 
is a true"son of the city. Far horn trading *hr peasant** muul 
as a “well of wisdom* and goodnew," Gmkv dr*late* that t« i* 
mean and narrow, and is indignant at the gtrrd of the hale tuial 
landowner and his narrowness of mmd. l‘o this girnl and 
narrowness Gorky prefers the generosity, the audauty of the 
lumpen-pmetariat, the vagabonds and thieves, the ha or* of hi* 
first tales. Submission to fate is unknown to three latter, whose 
souls are thirsty for startling feats of violence in which they can 
give proof of pride and audacity : “Must we mime the whole 
earth to powder? Or had we better gather the coiitiades and kill 
all the Jews ... to the very hot man ? How good it would 
be, as a rule, to accomplish an act which would set you aimer 
other men, and, from your height, to pmnit yonio-U to spit 
upon them . . . and say to them, 'Ah, trptilrs * why do you 
live? You arc nothing but a heap of hat* and hypocute*, 
nothing more ! ’ ” 

Such arc the dreams of Grishka Uilov, one of the heroes of the 
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novel, Tht Orlem Couple ; dreams like those of other heroes of 
Gorky’s. But this anarchistical Nietzschian protest so soon 
revealed its emptiness that Gorky was prompt to abandon it. 
The appearance of The Lower Depths marks another step in the 
development of Gorky’s talent. The bossiaki (so in Russian are 
called the vagabonds and representatives of the lumpen-proletariat), 
heroes of this work, no longer drape themselves in the picturesque 
mantle of a superhuman pride, but are unhappy creatures worthy 
of pity. 

After this impulse toward anarchistic individualism Gorky 
turned toward the collectivism of the Socialists and lumpen- 
proUtariat , and his sympathies passed to the organized proletariat. 
Humble Folk is the result of this transformation. In this work, 
for the first time Gorky depicts a “conscientious workman.” 
In the person or the mechanician Nil, this “conscientious 
workman" thinks and feels in a manner quite foreign to the 


writer's previous heroes. Nil does not dream of destroying the 
world. He has only one desire : “To mingle in the whirlwind 
of life and to help to rebuild it.” In The Enemies, and particu¬ 
lar! Iv in his novel The Mother, Gorky devotes his talents to 
depicting the life and the struggles of the industrial proletariat. 
Nairn ally it was difficult for Gorky immediately to renounce his 
anarchistic point of view. This point of view we shall occasionally 
recover in those works of Gorky s which arc the most animated 


by the idea of proletarian collectivism. In his novel The Mother, 
the hero of the proletarian movement is not the mob itself but an 
individual, so that this novel is not purely realistic in character. 
This is easily comprehensible. It is only recently that, the 
Russian working class has appeared in the social and political 
arena, and its ideology has not yet had time to crystallize. Every 
class at the dawn of its development realizes its problems and its 
future only* in a vague and romantic fashion. It is this roman- 
town which has set its imprint upon Gorky’s work. But 
.dihom ii Go.kv has not yet attained perfect power and simplicity 
m the u*p.e .citation of the life and impulses of the proletariat, he 
„ nevertheless the fiist and only great Russian writer to paint the 





CONCLUSION 


And now, our review of the material and intellectual life of 
Ktt’.sia being terminated, let us try to obtain therefrom a final 

deduction. 

What is the feature that most strikes the observer of Russian 
itfc? h is undoubtedly its extreme complexity, for Russian life 
w a (in ions compound of violently contrasted elements, of 
mutually contradictory principles. 

Contradictions abound in all spheres of Russian life. In the 
economic domain we see modem capitalism developing itself with 
American celerity, beside mediaeval villages whose economy is still 
almo.t juutrd. In the social domain the proletariat, conscious 
and or -ani/.ed, eager to procure the triumph of the ideal, of 
universal happiness, and trained in the ideas of a theoretical 
socialism, lives side by side with feudal seigneurs who do not 
imti-ni/.c even the most elementary demands of justice. In the 
jwdmcui domain the most sincere and ardent aspirations towards 
iihritv contend against the worst possible methods of repression. 
Ami m the literary and artistic domain, while many Russians are 
known hit' beyond tfur frontiers of their country for the noble 
simplicity and pmfundity of their thought, one hundred million 
inhabitants of Russian soil are absolutely illiterate. The youth 
,,, <j,r intellectual and working classes are materialistic atheists, 
h llt the most barbarous prejudices, the most primitive of fetich,sms, 
, i institute the mentality of the Russian peasantry. . On the one 
hand is an arm -ant aristocracy incessantly feasting m stone-built 
, . 0 „ the otlici arc miliums of human beings sheltered 
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under roofs of straw and nourished by a M.«t b*e.i«! 
of the pounded bark of a tree. 

"And poor 
Ami abundant 

And mighty 

And itnp>. t 
Art thou, O oat mollu s. !> ■■ * 

writes a Russian poet, saddened by the *•'«««»*’ of Ru^.m hte. 

These contrasts demonstrate not only the baeiwa.d -w* » h «" 

country and its isolation from tin* great nation-, of i\nst<t*r, .*nt 
also its material and spiritual dependence agon these itatmtu. 
The contrasts of Russia are formed bv the ArS or m-fent, 
European, and, if you will, univm.il bbm, .md the o-m.w*,. - s mr 
Middle Ages, the heritage of that pet ton when Uu.i a -on- .,,>-4 
her own life, and was not vet dtaivtt iuM that »»/l >4 r w-jid 
which crushes between its m ; ,*hty -.four, the .o.m» *rt "MH».t-.; *m*y 
to make the bread of the Future, And h >»«••? m mm'-tl «?■' 
present situation of Ru*.-u, Iiowrvn fun 1 to 'Uv thr nor .»? 
her'people, we m.iv atiiim that tlu new hi.- »<!! o.d 

may say with Napoleon: “Time ,«r two -a..' m., Wr > r ,.t 
the future. The present is only a p.mitul t«.m-..n «n, Whu h w-h 
triumph ? Is it not the future i ” 
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